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THE POETESSES OF OUR DAY.—NO. I, FELICIA HEMANS, 


CONTEMPLATIONS INTRODUCTORY. 


Oa for a couch of roses in a bower of 
jasmine! Oh fora West wind purified 
from the asperities of our Northern 
Atlantic, and modulated to the mildest 
Favonian that ever wooed the brow of 
Theocritus procreative of idyls! Oh 
for a PEN of diamond, with a stem set 
in the yellow-tinted pearls of Catifa! 
INK—not the vile and vitriolic com- 
pound which mere mortals construct 
of galls of Aleppo and Arabic gum, but 
that undecaying ichor which spots the 
snowy sheets of celestial albums,—in 
which the God of Wine, steadying with 
firmamental soda-water the tipsy tre- 
mors of his hand, perpetrates extempo- 
rary Anacreontics, and the god of War, 
calming the magnificent frenzies of his 
eye, effuses all his mighty soul in qua- 
tuorzainsof love! PAPE R—shall it be 
framed from the graceful plaintain-tree 
of India ; or shall it better be a parch- 
ment moulded of the silk-worm’s ball, 
such as the thrice-learned and long- 
winded Busbequius, affirmeth to be em- 
ployed by the epistolarians of soft Ca- 
thay ; or borrowed of that Xagua plant, 
each leaf of which—read it, ye incre- 
dulous in Ray—is huge enough (oh! 
happy discovery for thread-bare /itte- 
rateurs /) to make either a cloak or a 
folio ; or Papyrus of antique Memphis ; 
or else the fragrant bark of the blos- 
somy linden-tree ? Asbestos we reject, 
for we mean to be imperishable with- 
out its aid; besides, that its obstinate 

texture is wholly out of harmony with 

the visions which we are now encou- 

raging to shower from the “dropping 

cloud” of imagination upon the thirsty 

desart of our hearts. Therefore again 

do we demand, in all our original 

moderation, a sofa of living roses, and 
the odorous sighs of the balm-bestowing 

West. All things that be mild and 

May-like ; all things that hush the 

Von. X. 


stormy Disquietudes to slumber, till to 
the tranced spirit the whole wide world 
seems one bright smile ; and, in the uni- 
versal repose of Sense and Soul, Love 
and the Beautiful alone are waking ! 
For we have now a roseate theme 
to indite of! Oh, ye our multitude of 
stout-hearted contributors ; immortal 
band of resolute constitutionalists ; ye 
who still echo No Surrender from he 
Derry of our invaded institutions! and 
whose ponderous axes, prolific of 
death, inflict, with easy stroke, summary 
justice on the rampant warriors of 
the Corn Exchange! Ye, who dis- 
patch a score of reluctant Radicals 
In a sentence, and think it no feat to 
crush, in one small page, the entire la- 
bours of Lord John’s parliamentary re- 
cess—our strong men of politics, for a 
while, give way! This is peculiar 
ground—this is a fairy-haunted circle, 
It lies deep and remote among the 
greenest dells of thought ; the Oberon 
of Fancy has built and blessed the spot. 
Certain gentle Spirits alone are privi- 
leged to flit within its precincts ; some 
of them thin shadows, whose paternity 
belongs less to Memory than Imagina- 
tion—the pale Lesbian, she of the wild 
locks and the troubled bosom—Mpyrtis 
the enchantress of hearts that now are 
dust—and the fire-eyed Corinna, be- 
fore whom even'the Swan of Dirce 
bowed the snowy splendors of his neck; 
and she too,—Sue of the queenly in- 
tellect, who called from the depths of 
her deep soul, another not less glorious 
Corinne !—and some of them have a 
more substantial being ; lights not yet 
consumed ; eyes that still glow soft an- 
swers to living eyes; spirits that beam 
not solely on the page. Of these will 
we speak, and in our genial vein ; “not 
harsh and crabbed,” but in that mood 
which beseemeth the complexion of the 
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heavens under which weare dreaming— 
with gleams of joyous sunshine, and 
now and then a showery gush of tran- 
sient tearfulness, and oftener still per- 
haps untolding that Rainbow which 
unites the rain and the radiance in a 
heavenly marriage, and in so weaving 
together the rain and the radiance—the 
grief and the gladness, becomes the 
fitting emblem of that humanity to 
which it was of old appointed as the 
sacred and enduring sizu ! 

But before we proceed to our gentle 
task, we feel it incumbent to guard 
against ONE sad misconstruction—one 
destructive insinuation which would be 
enough to sap the entire force of ourar- 
gumentation, Nay, reader, we under- 
stand that knowing wink, and that half- 
uttered murmur about “the Poetesses.” 
Bat no—we are an old fellow, too far 
goue for literary flirtation. No, no— 
tne — ila © 
plausive sonnet and amatory criticism 
below aa to our youth, and perished 
withit. © No more, 
ver more to us” will come the full- 


ruscan intercourse of ap- 


’ 
1m more—oh, ee 


dress preseutation copy, the Beau of 
our Library, breathing fragrance from 
his robes of Moroceo and gold, 
“Poens of Sentiment and Sensibility, 
by Clarissa Clementina St. Clair.” And 
in the fly-leat, in a band of Ltalian ille- 
givility—* From Clarissa to one of the 
few who can thoroughly understand 
her!” Few indeed! And then the 
soft reply, tendered in the not unex- 
pected form of a graceful eulogy—or 
prose or rhyme—in which the fair con- 
structor of slim quartos was classed 
with the impassioned Sappho, and her 
st ya nuch too good for this worid, 
and aceor lingly long since interred— 
were ee nised an interminable fame, 
rocks ar nd mountains, iron and brass, 
beiug called upon to supply images of 
eu “ar duration. No more the reward- 
ing invitation to intellectual tea, and 
the favored juxtaposition on the hono- 
rary sofa; periaps even the ecstatic 
dlatinction of a rejo nder sonnet, com- 
mencing ia a bold voeative,— 
“ Ingenuous youth, whose praise indeed is fame!” 
No more—but why protract the tor- 
nay tiling r collec. 
a critical court. 


ment of these 
tions? You talk of 
ship and a Longinus in love; ah! just 
conte uplat us as we sit, the hoary 
Anacreon of criticisn—penning the pe- 
riodical praises of pretty and Pierian 
Poetesse at *A few thin hairs our re- 
veronid nie crown ;” rugosities that 
neo art cosmetie will ever smooth, have 
long siace ploughed our forehead (of 





of our Day. 
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course in order to sow therein the pro- 
lific seeds of wisdom),—our eyes have 
acquired those unattractive characteris- 
tics which Hamlet so impolitely des- 
cribed to Polonius ; our teeth, a scanty 
residue, chatter with tht piercing cold 

July. Above the whole antique 
structure of our reclining form rises— 
the peak that crowns the Olympus of 
our skull—a venerable nightcap! Its 
origin dates beyond the Welch gene- 
alogies. A fimbriated ornament cleasly 
traceable to our Celtic ancestors, decks 
the apex of its spire ; and around the 
border are woven the balf obliterated 
characters of some perished language ! 
What ?—will you still mutter suspi- 
cions of meditated loves y—will you 
obstinately persevere to insinuate * in- 
tentions *” Why, Chive laughs in our 
face ; Phillis, who sets tire to the 
hearts of half a country, contents her- 
self with setting fire to our wig; and 
Laura, in our very presence, talks of 
us loudly as “ the old deat gentleiman.” 
Do you imagine that we covet to indite 
anew edition in foolscap, of Rejected 
Addresses? Alas! there is not an 
Authoress in the land, barring 

, ancient enougl now to accept 
our attentions! 

But if you are still unsatisfied, we 
will whisper a secret:—we would not 
trust this subject out of our own hands, 
It is impossible to calculate what might 
be the result if we suffered such a gun- 
powder topic to get out among our 
young Contributors. The fellows are, 
many of them, Irishmen ; and we all 
have heard the burden of that grave 
and austere anthem which connects 
“an Irishman’s heart” with “the Ja- 
dies.” In all subjects of this combus- 
tible description there is a sort of reck- 
less desperation (to which their genius 
gives force and even consecration) 
about these young Irish Poets, that re- 
quires the most provident Editorial 
management. For our part we are a 
perfect D enna in our guarded per- 
mission of these inflammatory themes. 
Nor Jet ic be thought that the distant 
and ideal claraeter of the heroines of 
our present consideration would debar 

adventurous udumrers, Not a 
Nothing is too remote for the 





these 
whit. 
incredible capacity of their affections. 
A Milkmaid or a Muse, it is all one to 
them ; the rascals have, every soul of 
them, a forty-turtle power of amatory 
devotion. Physiologists—vide Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, aud Dr. Stark of Vienna, 
who sacrificed himself in proving the 
point,—havee stablished how pernicious 
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is an exclusive diet to the outward con- 
stitution ; these omnivorous amorists 
have adopted the same theory about 
the passion, and digest with unimagi- 
nable facility, love affairs of the most 
contradictory material, Nothing can 
surpass the rapidity of their assimilation, 
Their heart is to the heart of other na- 
tions of our race, 
the ostrich is to that of the canary-bird. 
One of these fellows will often break- 
fast on a tender colloguy with Clara— 
appease the noon-day cravings - his 
heart with a billet-doux to Wilhelmina 
—dine on a desperate promise of eter- 
nal constancy to Rose, and pick the 
wing of an undecided penchant for Se- 
raphine, for Supper! If the Fair be 
too exalted and ideal, their fancies are 
inconceivably expert in building around 
her a wall of fictitious flesh and blood ; 
if she be too material for their e loud. 
worshipping temper, they can spiritual- 
ize her into an Abstract Idea, an ens 
rationis, the eidolon ofa thought. Whe- 
ther it be a near gas-lamp or a distant 
star, these Ghebers are equally ready to 
adore the Hame. 

With gentlemen of this temperament 
it may be conceived that we must have 
a busy time of it. From the moment 
indeed in which it became known that 
these papers were to be undertaken for 
the enlightenment of an enraptured pub- 
lic, our doors were beset with appli- 
cants. Juvenis “did not wish to in- 
trude his services—he made it a point 
never to do so; but #f the honor of 
doing justice to Miss pertec- 
tions was not pre-engaged, he had some 
thoughts upon her genius, which he 
believed would be new to the public.” 
We believed so too, and suggested—a 
pamphlet. Philogynus rushed into the 
iinperial chamber with dark and trou- 
bled glance; his hair erect and open 
collar attested inspiration. But ‘a 
effort was too much; his words be- 
came unintelligible as a modern Pin 
daric, and he retreated in a delirium of 
contending emotions, Our sternness 
not unsoftened by the sight, we in- 
quired of the porter the circumstances 
of his entrance and exit ; but Cerberus 
scratched in vain his three metaphori- 
cal heads, and still remained not less 
at fault than ourselves. He could 
only recollect that the poor young gen- 
tleman, while struggling in the accesses 
of his mania, had ever and anon be- 
trayed the name of one CaRroLine 
Bow.rs, whom the worthy Guardian 
of our privacy seemed strongly to sus- 
pect to be a Ward in Chancery. As 
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to X. Y. Z. he pleaded that his three 
letters were obviously destined by Fate 
to match with L. E. L. We eluded 
this man of letters with some proiound 
suggestions as to the real significancy 
of the “ trium literarum homo” of the 
ancients ; and while we dismissed the 
adorer of the Improvisatrice, men- 
tally ejaculated a syllable, triliteral as 
his own signature, which we would not 
indecorous as to utter to our 
readers, inasmuch as a mysterious pro- 
verb has reserved it to that much en- 
darinz biped—the Gander! We need 
not extend the Suffice it to 
say, that we have maintained our per- 
pose amid sneers at our Turkish spirit 
of appropriation, and even no dubi us 
murmurs of the Fifteen Acres. The 
theme is too momentous ; the risk is 
too perilous, The “ liberty of the Sud- 
ject,” which we concede to our contri- 
butors on all other occasions, we justly 
dread on this. 

It will by this time be quite manifest 
to the dullest capacity —e ven to that 
of a Manchester Radical Reformer, or 
a lecturer in the London University— 
that we are alive to the responsibilities 
imposed by this awful undertaking, 
We do not seek to evade them We 
know that we have not now to do with 
the tough case-hardened inale Author, 
indurated by long infliction of criticism, 
and whose insensate nerves, not even 
the very aqua-fortis of vituperation can 
awake to feeling. Beings on whom a 
lash of Scorpions would fall unheeded, 
The very O’Connells of literary impu- 
dence ; fellows who scarcely disturb 
their features into even a smile, at the 
detection of their felonious attempts to 
administer laudanum in large doses to 
the reading public. Alas! how often 
has their more than Indian endurance 
tested our patience ; how often hus the 
heavy apathy of the Tortured retorted 
agony upon the Torturers! They are 
insoluble in any menstruum of what- 
ever acidity ; they have learned to con- 
temu contempt. Beat their nauseous 
compounds into chaos a million times 
—stiil, like the eternal elements of Na- 
ture, the atoms at the bottom of all sur- 
vive indestructible There is a depth 
in their doggedness not without subli- 
mity! When we fall asleep (us we in- 
variably do) while reviewing them, we 
dream of all impenetrable textures ; of 
the adamantine fetters of Fate—of ihe 
rugged clifis of Cancasus—of the crys- 


be sO 


detail. 


taline firmament—o! the skull of Lord 
John Russell. 


But how different the duties of this 
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pink and perfumed page! We breathe 
the atmosphere of the Boudoir, a vo- 
Juptuous languor fills the odour-laden 
air ; we dwell in a forest of or molu, in- 
termingled with rocks and caves of 
buhl ; the velvet pillowing that sustains 
our form belies in hues and softness the 
flower-enamelled turf. Ghosts—filmy 
phantoms—of a thousand gentle octa- 
vos, flutter into life around us, and as 
they hover in the caressing air, solicit 
—roguishly resistless—an approving 
smile from our venerable visage. There 
is coquetry in the very play of their 
leaves, fascination in their gilded bind- 
ings, ruin to the peace of man in their 
vignetted title-pages! More and more 
as we gaze, an inexpressible tremor 
agitates even our aged breast. Can 
they—can they be the magic volumes 
of Cornelius Agrippa, which whoso 
touched unbidden felt the guilty limb 
benumbed into paralysis? Is there a 
spirit secreted in the leaves ? or whence 
is it that we tremble even as if we be- 
held those awful Acherontian books 
which, in the gloomy hierarchal days 
of old Etruria, Tages the priest, reek- 
ing with auspicial blood, received from 
the immediate hand of Jove! But no 
—pretty codices! libri not “lintei” but 
bombycini and sericati / odoriferous oc- 
tavos! such sanguinary similes beseem 
ye not. Ye do your spiriting more 
gently than such barbarous volumes 
sent thus to Earth by the cloud-com- 
panes Father of the Gods to teach 
oary humbugs how best to butcher 
innocent poultry. These are not the 
murders that you accomplish; your 
“ field of blood” lies among the hearts 
of “talented young gentlemen” and 
poets chipping the shell, a tribe whom 
you grievously bewilder with the sera- 
= sensibilities of your plaintive pages. 
ew are your leaves, but deep your 
contents, and passing deep your mar- 
gins! Crow-quill pens and desks of 
rosewood were your progenitors; your 
aspect betokens a natal air not that which 
in vain essays to permeate the heaven- 
scaling Attics of Grub-street. The 
thoughtful brows that bent over the 
gold-edged MSS. from which your ex- 
istence derives, were unwrinkled by the 
coarse conflicts of our uncouth sex,— 
moulded as in the creative visions of 
Grecian sculptors, in the day when 
Soul was materialized in marble. Ah! 
if at the first appulse of your charms, 
the ashes of perished years betrayed a 
spark, forgive our still Hibernian tem- 
perament. We will remember us of our 
immeasurable antiquity, and be calm, 
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Ut serid agamus—that we may be se- 
riously and sagely somniparous, as be- 
comes all articled clerks in the Office 
of Criticism—it cannot be denied even 
by us, notwithstanding our too manifest 
foible for the fair, that in the primrose 
paths of Poesie the robed and ringletted 
sex has in all ages walked more grace- 
fully than grandly—that their fancyings 
have truly been more pretty than pro- 
found. ow prithee retract that pout- 
ing lip, azure-ancled Julia! learn, like 
the monarch of old, to “hear the 
truth,” and remember, lyrist as thou 
art, that the “genus vatum” may exist 
without the “ irritabile” and not be very 
much the worse for the defect. Believe 
us, if we were disposed to be uncivil 
we might make out a bitter case against 
you. Joanna Baillie is not quite 
Shakespeare ; nor do we just at present 
recollect any young lady of our some- 
what diversified acquaintance who can 
be considered as accurately equivalent 
to that Blind Beholder of the Invisible 
who “pursued Things unattempted yet 
in prose or rime.” About the com- 

arative merits of Laura Matilda (was 
it Laura or Rosa?) and Pindar—not 
Peter, but the thunder-toned man of 
Thebes—we are not yet prepared to 
offer any categorical verdict ; but we 
have no hesitation in stating it as our 
irrevocable decision, that a poem, in 
uny measure of any language, on the 
“ Agricultural Interest” from the pen of 
Harriet Martineau, would have left the 
Georgics still unsurpassed. If despite 
the Donna Agnesiand Mrs. Somerville, 
the world has given up the hope of fe- 
male Newtons,—if the philosophy, and 
physiology, of the “ Book of the Bou- 
doir” is, however paradoxically, placed 
by common consent rather below the 
Novum Organum and the Essay on 
Human Understanding,—we fear that 
on very similar grounds the expecta- 
tion may be resigned of feminine Mil- 
tons, Homers, and Tassos. All the 
highest efforts of mind are kindred ; 
and a class, whether a people or a sex, 
which appears to be irretrievably de- 
nied any one of these supreme gifts by 
Nature, will seldom be found endowed 
with any other. It seems to be a very 
mistaken assumption that the quality of 
imagination which gifts a great poet 
with creative strength, is a priori more 
adapted for the female intellect than 
the sagacity of philosophic invention. 
A great Poem is in truth among the 
mightiest creatures of exalted reason. 
It combines a greater variety of quali- 
ties, and requires a greater proportion- 
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ate variety of qualifications, than a 
work, however subtle and solid, whose 
texture is woven of unmingled reason- 
ing. We see that itis actually rarer; the 
sovereign Epic is “the single wonder 
of a thousand years,” and, in its sub- 
limer form, seems to exhaust a national 
intellect, each nation favoured of the 
Muse being apparently able to produce 
as yet but one leading representative 
of this master genus of poetical per- 
formances, Look to the “corrivals of 
their dignity,"-—the aspirants that im- 
peach the cageeiy of the Iliad, the 
Eneid, the Jerusalem, the Paradise 
Lost. The Odyssey is less an Epic 
than a Romance, the Pharsalia, with 
great merits, has never taken a strong 
hold of the general mind, the eccen- 
tricities of the Orlando are beyond the 
class of the serious Epic, and the un- 
read labours of Blackmore will scarcely 
affect the solitude of Milton’s supre- 
macy, As to Milton himself, his two 
Poems join in the unity of subject, and 
are indeed the complements of each 
other, The Fairie Queene, as if to 
enforce the law that destined a single 
mind to the glories of Epic nationality, 
is incomplete, and in its present state 
remains without any continuous thread 
of union. It will require a powerful 
and persevering intelligence to venture 
a new effort at the Epopée in any ex- 
isting literature—and succeed. Of liv- 
ing authors there is no question that 
Wordsworth is the only preeminent 
possessor of the powers that might 
command success—the genius, the per- 
severance, the independence; and in- 
deed, when his great poem will have 
been presented in its completeness to 
the public, (an event which, if he still 
purpose to will the Grand Whole as a 
posthumous bequest to the literature 
and virtue of England, al] good men 
will assuredly join in praying may be 
deferred!) it will probably be found to 
have created a new species of Epos, 
the Moral Epic. The “ Individual 
Mind” which he professes to pourtray, 
would, as Hero, possess al] the single- 
ness and prominence of an Achilles or 
an Zneas; and so far entitle the poem 
totake Epic rank and precedence in the 
Herald’s Office of Parnassus. It must, 
indeed, be admitted that the heroic 
attributes of these personages are some- 
what heterogeneous; and we fear sorely 
that if in that world where the people 
of poetry are realized, they get toge- 
ther, the Individual Mind will have but 
a poor time of it with the son of Peleus. 
We doubt that even the pious Zineas 
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would select such a thin Abstraction 
for his bosom friend ; but (unless in- 
deed the Minp happily possess the or- 
gan of Destructiveness in strong deve- 
lopment) we are quite convinced that 
the Thetis-born,—the Swift-footed 
Achilles,—will pronounce it a very 
sneaking sample of the heroes of the 
post-Trojan world. But we are di- 
gressing. As Colonel X exclaims 
to his guests after the decease of the 
twenty-fourth bottle—*“ suppose we re- 
turn to the ladies!” They have not, 
however, been out of our ken. Cum 
minimé videbamur tum mazximé, §c., of 
(to be less Ciceronian and more witty,) 
we may, apropos to this temporary 
withdrawal from our theme, cite a come 
pliment (genus Mendaz spec. Gallicum,) 
which we remember in extreme youth— 
it was a Parisian soirée in the old régime 
—and in the fling of that imaginative 
audacity which makes the champagne 
of cunversation, to have devised to 
some departing and distrustful Fair. 
“ Madam,” quoth we, while our ruffles 
trembled with agitation, “in your ab- 
sence you are still dear to us as the 
currents of our dearest blood; like 
them too, you retreat from our eyes 
only to come nearer to our hearts /” 
Eheu! labuntur—we were young then. 





We have been arguing (with our 
usual felicity) the eminence and rarity 
of Epic Miracles, in order to stimulate 
and elevate the reader’s apprehensions 
of the difficulty of all these high en- 
terprises of Imaginative Reason ; and 
to suggest to him that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect in this field what 
is despaired of in that of science and 
philosophy, to wit, prodigies in petti- 
coats. Minds and their products are dis- 
tributed in sexes as completely as heads 
and head-dresses ; and an Epic or an 
Olympic Ode is as plainly a male en- 
tity as a Bayly ballad is (naturally) a 
female, and a Sonnet a hermaphrodite. 

“ But, sir, if you consider F 

“ Well! what now, Miss Julia ?” 

“If you consider, sir, our circum. 
stances,—our duties and obligations, 
sir; if you remember how often 

“ How often you must exchange He- 
licon for the Nursery, and the wor- 
ship of the Pierides for the superin- 
tendence of Pies. Ah! I understand 
—you would plead in behalf of all 
that invisible genius which winds not 
through public channels, but meanders 
subterfluent as Arethusa of old,—that 
Oratory whose thunders roll not among 
the walls of St. Stephen’s, but amid an 
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‘ aggregate meeting’ of appalled domes- 
tics—Betty and Sue, Jane and Judy,— 
that Poetry which breathes itself to life 
in the statuesque symmetry of plateaux, 
and embodies its dramatic power in the 
magnificent trilogy of three courses,— 
that Philosophy which makes its pos- 
sessor ‘ mistress of herself though china 
fall, enabling her to sit sublimely se- 
rene ‘amid the ruins of porcelain, as 
Marius of old amid those of Carthage, 
or to meditate upon them as Volney 
upon those of Empire,—yes, that pa- 
tient enduring philosophy which— 
which——” 

“ Which I want at present, my dear 
sir! All this is quite as fulse in con- 
ception as sarcastic in execution. You 
would confound us with the farmer 
belles of Queen Bess’s day, and oppress 
us with the virtues of our great-grand- 
mothers! No—lI would refer to higher 
and nobler paths for our powers. If 
would refer to that genius which, con- 
tent not to be great, is satisfied with 
making happy ; that unpretending wit 
which, elevating the tone of our draw- 
ing-rooms, secures and graces the so- 
vereignty of the soirée ; to that = 
efficacy which (smile as you may, Dio- 
genes of Editors !) does muintain civi- 
lization at its level, and exalts morals 
without compiling books. I might 
speak of the Queens who made England 
greater than her Kings have done, of 
the Semiramises and the Margarets,— 
but | forbear. We prefer to be noise- 
lessly beneficent, and it is our very hu- 
mility which has given you the material 
of your uccusation. Many a mother 
has poured out upon the cultivation of 
her offspring capabilities that might 
have wrought out new beauties in our 
country’s literature! But we have the 
proud modesty which despises such 
glories as are purchased at the expense 
of duty—where sleeps the justice that 
should estimate the noble sacrifice ?” 

“ Fair Critic! it slumbers not in this 
ancient breast of ours. Humbly do we 
solicit quarter! We recognise your 
genuine excellencies, whether in face 
or feelings. Nor indeed can we lament 
that sacrifice of which erewhile you 
spoke, when we behold in a lovely and 
God-loving child, wise in its beautiful 
innocence, the fairest Work of a Mo- 
ther's Mind, the true Living Poem of 

Maternity! But all these eloquent 
pleadings about the necessities of the 
nursery, alter all, will fall blunt upon 
the jury who are to try your coaxing 
claims to immortality. Unfortunately, 
this surt of considerations regard the 
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quantity rather than the quality of fe- 
male effusions. The sum of the matter 
is, that no arguments, among all the 
vindicatresses of the Poetry of the 
Petticoat, have yet refuted the irresisti- 
ble conclusion—that,in the ‘ample room 
and verge enough’ of 6000 years of 
time and the terraqueous globe of space, 
female genius of the first rank would 
have emerged, if it had existed to 
emerge. The Nature that geve stronger 
bodily muscles to man, indubitably gave 
him stronger intellectual ones too ; and 
Amazonian understandings are as rare 
as Amazonian forms. But that there 
are possessors of noble powers, of a 
true and genuine genius, to be found 
beneath the umbrageous infinity of 
Tuscan bonnets (‘where the Etrurian 
shades High over-arch’d embower’) 
we surely deny not, else wherefore 
have we engraven its title upon the 
vestibule of this article? or WHERE- 
FORE DO WE WRITE AS NOW FOLLOWS? 
That umquhile weaver of silky coup- 
lets, Robert Montgomery, concatenated 
a poem (as his publisher’s accounts un- 
questionably attest) intituled “ Woman, 
the AnGEL of Life ;” prefixing to the 
same (if our memory serve aright) such 
a portrait of his own head and shoul- 
ders, as, in its collarless and frenzied 
glory, seemed cunningly meant to cre- 
ate in the hearts of the angelic readers, 
a new series of the “ Loves of the 
Angels.” Now, if this title for the 
abstract Woman be correct, what rank 
shall be assigned to the Woman-Poet ? 
If the Essence be thus cherubic, what 
shall we say to the Quintessence? The 
imagination of the poet of Oxford could 
find a lurking angel in every bit of 
muslin from Wapping to Windsor,— 
yea, even from the blubber-banqueting 
charmer of the Esquimaux (who, at her 
petit-souper, answers to the assiduous 
attentions of her cavalier—* Thank 
you, aslice of that divine intestine,— 
or, no, I have changed my mind—l'll 
just amuse my palate with a yard or 
two of that exquisite-looking paté of 
musty tallow”’—and finishes the feast 
with a quart-bumper of train-oil) to the 
easy Fair of the island Edens of the 
South Sea—not one is without a place 
in this angelic choir. This‘attribution 
of angelism being undeniably true (as 
half the talk of half the love-scenes of 
all the novels of Europe prove, “ My 
Angel!” forming the universal apos- 
trophe,—and omnium consensus est vor 
verilatis—we'll swear we know many 
an arch-anzel among them. But hang 
this habic of parenthesis! It steals on 
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us with our grey hairs, we not remem- 
bering that a great critic has well said 
of parenthesis—but hang it again! we 
must get on), we repeat that Mr. Ro- 
bert Montgomery’s theory being ir- 
refragably established by a genuine 
induction, and “every woman is an 
angel,” being as certain a major as any 
omnis A est B in the aed. are we 
not justified when we ejaculate the 
following brief address, for which we 
gratefully acknowledge that we are 
indebted partly to the last Minerva 
Press volume, partly to Mr. Shiel’s 
speeches and tragedies, slightly to 
Lord Morpeth’s sonnets, but most, oh ! 
far most of all, to Mr. Bloxham’s ex- 
quisite volume about Paradise. We 
say, then—if all that wear boddices be 
angelic entities, are not ye, Poeressss ! 
the burning Serapus, whose life of 
flame is eternally exhaled in one long 
and rapturous sigh ? Creatures are ye 
of fireand fervour, yet not of the coarser 
combustibility of man, but of a soft un- 
changing lustre, like that which the 
vesper lamp of heaven pours from its 


beamy urn, or that gentler /ove-star of 


the meadow, which lights the glow- 
worm to his mate! Or shall we abandon 
the dull earth and snatch ye a simile 
from the deeps? Be, then, the tender 
gleaming of, your genius upon the 
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rough waters of our life likened to that 
brilliance unimaginable, which in tem- 
pest-nights we have seen evolve from 
the medusa pellucens—strange glory of 
that wild element !—who sets the wave 
on which she floats a-blaze, till, sole in 
the darkness, it rolls along a weltering 
mass of silver fire !—a fire so spiritually 
soft, that we could fancy it to be that 
of which some ancients dreamed our 
souls were made! 

So far, well. We have given our 
dear public an antepast of the varied 
feast which awaits them ; and now to 
graver aspects (it may be) of the theme. 
Most things are lovely in the mass and 
generality ; the sorrow is in the de- 
tails. Alas! that Moon which at this 
very hour paces above us (the voiceless 
witness of how much joy and grief!) 
is beautiful enough in its distant vision 
to have made it the idol of all dreamers, 
and poetry itself a very /unacy. Ap- 
proach it nearer—try it with the tele- 
scopes of philosophy—and what read 
ye there? Volcanoes horrid with 
gaping ruin—precipitous depths—and 
the sure evidences of a climate wild, 
and sudden, and terrific. Even such 
is the human heart! Such is human 
life! Such the reward of the study of 
both! 


NO. I.——FELICIA HEMANS. 


Tuost who knew anything of Felicia 
Hemans will not be at much loss to 
discover the cause of the infusion of 
melancholy in our last remark. The 
shadow of the coming subject was on 
our spirit. That paragraph was, as it 
were, the flat seventh, by which we 
drop into a more soft and solemn key. 

This admirable person has now been 
lost to the literature of her age for 
more than two vears. The busy voice 
of criticism has ceased to make her its 
theme, as it has ceased to speak of 
Byron, and Crabbe, and Coleridge, 
and the rest of those who, when their 
time was come, have silently dropped 
from their thrones on earth into the 
world of spirits. She is indeed re- 
membered, and they are remembered. 
Her ballads are still quoted with energy, 
and the pompous pen of criticism does 
now and then point a phrase with 
her name, insert it in a catalogue, or 
east it in to balance the scales of an 
antithesis. But still her fame has un- 
dergone the striking change which death 
accomplishes in the fame of every 
popular writer. And that change is a 





striking one! No more excitement or 
expectation ; no more calculation as 
to what the future may produce—as 
to what the present pledges; no more 
enquiries from the ardent admirer as 
to the personal habits of Genius, as to 
the possibilities of meeting with the 
great Author, as to the friendships or 
intimacies that surround the illustrious 
Being, and form an enchanted circle 
that each would wish (and stil! hopes) 
to penetrate! No more of that at- 
tractive mystery with which an un- 
known future always invests the des- 
tinies of greatness! All is past, and 
all known ; two or three octavos con- 
tain the whole. It is no longer the 
Author, but the Book. The Great 
Mind is present only in its representa- 
tives ; paper and ink are its proxy. 
In the still swelling throng of the past 
it takes its place ; and for everinore the 
breathing and moving Spirit, that wrote, 
and spoke, and was assailed, and re- 
plied, and laughed out living wit, and 
wept, while men (uuknowing why !) 
wept with it, is—a Name, and nothing 
more ! 
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This source of melancholy impres- 
sions (for in whom does it not beget 
melancholy reflection ?) becomes pecu- 
liarly such, when the manifester of great 
gifts leaves the world in youth, or in the 
prime of life. There is, then, a double 
disappointment. Such a mind so taken 
seems sadly deprived of its just property 
in fame, and the world of its property 
in the productions of so singularly 
gifted a labourer. For instance—how- 
ever we may lament the tendency of 
Lord Byron’s writings, and however 
questionable their utility to the world, 
who can reflect without an emotion of 
at least temporary sorrow and pity, 
that were he living now, he would not 
have even yet reached the turning 
point of human life! The subject of 
our present notice died, too, in the 
fulness of her fame and powers—* her 
sun went down while it was yet day.” 
Her hopes of great achievements to 
come were unabated; and, as her 
friends know, the “ plan and elevation” 
of many an airy structure in the world 
of imagination were traced in her mind, 
at the time when she was mysteriously 
called to prosecute (let us dare to say 
it) the same glorious calling under 
brighter auspices, Every one who 
knew tlie history of her heart, knew 
that in the subdued complexion which 
her later writings had assumed, was 
shadowed the parallel alteration of her 
feelings ; the writings became prophetic 
of the great change which the writer 
was soon to experience ; they were, 
doubtless, in the merciful appointment 
of heaven, a gentle discipline for the 
grander and more permanent scenes 
which were shortly to occupy the 
gifted dreamer’s mind. Yet the change, 
when it did come, was not wholly ex- 

ected. It is not in poetry to resign 
fife without a sigh. The friendship, 
almost personal, which this lovely Art 
forms with the hues and forms of 
Nature; the beauty which, with the 
eye of an affectionate imagination, it 
discovers every where scattered in that 
magnificent ruin, our World ; the at- 
tempering and softening power which 
(if at all rightly cultivated) it exercises 
to control and reconcile; these are 
things which make life but too attach- 
ing, and the drawing of that last solemn 
veil unwelcome, that sinks for ever 
between it and the senses. There is 
a sad truth of nature which redeems 
their obviously unfinished and hasty 
composition, in some lines we remem- 
ber to have ravished from the papers 
of a young poet, whose long illness at 
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last seemed to darken into coming 
death ;— 


And must I die? and must I see no more 
The dear blue skies, the fields, the echoing shore? * 
Vain beauties! vainer hopes! from which my heart, 
Too faithful to its fondness, wid/ not part ! 
Ah! Nature glimmer still upon mine eye! 
One summer more! I cannot, cannot die. 
Talk not of splendours for the franchis’d mind, 
Of suns more bountiful, and eyes more kind ; 
Of Edens glorified with ampler bliss ;— 
I ask them not! I want no world but this/ 
Its charms to me are better than divine, 
Its fond familiar face is true to mine! 
No more the walk beside the moaning stream, 
The musing pause, the heaven-illumin’d dream, 
Where the blest sleeper’s couch was ‘neath a tree, 
Some leafy glory of my Arcady! 
(Home, home, the soud’s Arcadia!) All must fade. 
All, all—Oh, Death, be still the stroke delay’d! 
Oh, stay the severance of that rude arm, 
Or bid, if thou canst, these things cease to charm! 
Life! why thy race so gorgeous, if the soul, 
Ere it is well begun, must touch the goal? 
They smooth my pangs, they bid me not complain, 
How ill they sound the fountain of my pain! 
Oh, nature’s parting loveliness! to me 
A death more deadly comes—in losing thee. 

* 7. . * 

* * * 

Air, let me breathe thee! Thou art precious now/ 
Wanton in wooing wildness on my brow. 
Kiss the pale cheek not coyly—’tis no boon— 
Sport on it now—the worm will sport there soon! 
Rose, let me drink thy sweetness! Flower-gem, 
I will—I will uncrown thy dewy stem ; 
I'll pluck thee, bright one! I will place thee by 
My pillow—watch thee drooping till I die, 
And we will fade together ! 


Such deep agonies as these, indeed, 
can only belong to the very young ; 
for to them alone can the yet unspoiled 
earth afford charms attractive enough 
to make its loss so passing bitter. But 
poetry is in some measure a perpetual 
youth. The poetical imagination is 
the reality of which that Restoring 
Fountain of the Lucayo Isles was the 
type; and every new poem is a re- 
commencement of the broken dream of 
early life. In renewing the charming 
illusion, it renews all its seductive 
power ; and even as it is said that no 
child ever seriously believed in the 
possibility of its own death, so it is only 
by an effort that this Artificial Child- 
hood can believe that a world so 
fraught with beauty, is ever really to 
fade from its eyes and soul. 

The authoress of the Forest Sanctu- 
ary had, however, much to make life 
no paradise, if she had much to make 
nature one; and her last days were 
serene and hopeful. She would, indeed, 
with the natural yearning of genius for 
its just rewards, have gladly accepted 
from Providence such a measure of 
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time and opportunity as might have 
enabled her to establish her reputation 
upon some single basis, broader and 
deeper than the circumstances of her 
unsettled and hasty efforts had yet 
permitted. She knew that the world 
is too impatient to cast up calmly the 
accounts of fame, when it is to be de- 
rived from many separate sources ; and 
she was desirous to substitute the unity 
of asingle performance for the loosely- 
remembered, if not distracting, multi- 
plicity of her numerous volumes of 
verse. This was not to be; but the 
loss will, we trust, be far below her 
fears. English taste must, indeed, 
have adopted strange and novel canons 
of poetical judgment, when, even 
amid the increasing crowd of competi- 
tors for its approbation, it suffers neglect 
to shadow the name of Felicia Hemans. 

Enthusiastic admirers of the poetess, 
in the jealousy of their admiration, are 
apt to construct ingenious annoyances 
for themselves, and to fancy that already 
they perceive the first withering touches 
of this oblivion. But this is a delusion 
which, in all cases, takes place ; and 
in all cases from the very same causes. 
We have before described how sudden 
and striking is the change which de- 
parture produces in the public feelings 
towards all great writers. There is 
really nothing more here. How silent 
is the world about that mighty Being 
whose giant shadow overhung our 
poetical literature some ten or twelve 
yearsago! How seldom does conver- 
sation praise or denounce the profound 
and picturesque Crabbe! Coleridge 
is more the theme of observation, be- 
cause the existing members of his school 
are its theme, and in a manner protract 
his vitality. But, in general, the grave 
sends its silence into the heart of the 
living world. We turn from what has 
been, to what is to be; from those 
whose tale is told, to those whose tale 
has yet the interest of an undecided 
drama. We commit to our libraries 
the easy task of preserving the records 
and monuments of fame—congratulate 
ourselves upon our love of literature— 
and turn to ask for the news of the 
day. 

It is not our present purpose to write 
the life of Mrs. Hemans. That has 
already been done in sundry forms. 
We have never, indeed, scrutinized 
with sufficient accuracy all the minutiz 
of her outward and visible existence, 
to be able to add much to what the 
world already knows. We are here 
as critics, (sitting in the easy chair of a 

most gentle judgment,) not as bio- 
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graphers or gossips. Will the labori- 
ous genius of Mr. Prior (of deserved 
Goldsmith celebrity) forgive us, if we 
confess that we are at this moment 
utterly unable to state with any thing 
like certainty, her precise shade of silk 
in morning or evening attire ? that we 
cannot make an approach as to the 
milliner of her choice? that whether 
the pens with which she was wont to 
write, were broad-nibbed or narrow- 
nibbed, we could merely guess, but 
cannot venture to affirm categorically ? 
These are, indeed, fearful omissions ; 
and we lament to say, seem to be 
almost irremediable, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Prior, nunquam defatigatus, would 
be kind enough to devote a few brief 


months to the inquiry of each. 
* * * * 


* * © 


Felicia Hemans was from her youth 
a poetess—from her birth consecrated 
and set apart to the sacred office. A 
wild and sequestered home instructed 
her youthful fancy with a power of 
teaching beyond the labours of art. 
She was a poet without Aristotle or 
Longinus, as every one is whose poetry 
is good for anything. Criticism is no 
more able to make or teach a poet, 
than Newton to construct or reform the 
world he interpreted and analysed. 
She loved all lonely places—the 
valleys and the majestic sea; and 
peopled her little Welsh dells with a 
populace of dreams. They tell us she 
was beautiful and playful as a Peri; a 
resistless little thief who stole hearts 
for sport, but knew not yet how to 
break them! When we first saw her 
she was a different being. A union of 
social vivacity and serene matronhood 
had made her, indeed, the perfection 
of the agreeable; but who that had 
ever studied the volume of human 
countenances, could mistake the slight 
but perceptible trace across the brow, 
where, too surely, Care had passed and 
left his wake behind him. By that 
time, almost alone in the world, (for 
admiration is not love, and cannot 
mimic it!) she had toiled and striven ; 
wasting for purposes of poor necessit 
that radiant Lamp and hallowed Oil, 
which should have gleamed aloft in 
days of high antique festival, or been 
devoted to the embalming of kings— 
for immortality! The beautiful chi- 
valry of heart, (for she was, in truth, a 
ladie of the olden time,) bad long de- 
serted the fields of Hope, and turned 
its course upon those of Imagination 
alone. The poetry had left the life, 
and taken refuge in the books. Her 
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dreams were now over her desk—they 
were once the unchecked phantoms of 
her inmost spirit. Poor Felicia! she 
had lived in the world by this time. 
But that was a bright girlhood in 
the Cambrian hills' The little maiden, 
happy, she knew not whence or why, 
learned from nursing Nature the alpha- 
bet of her future art. Doubtless, (and 
it is an interesting speculation,) the 
first of all the developments of the 
vetical life in the soul, is—the pecu- 
fior love of solitude. This begins the 
history. The little wanderer, though 
kindly and affectionate, sensitive to 
reproach, and alive to encouragement, 
yet somehow in his hours of play finds 
himself continually alone. He cannot 
tell how it is, but the common vari- 
ations of toy and sport have no 
stimulus for his fancy. He weuries of 
them soon, (or connects them with some 
imaginary history,) and in the depths 
of the grove is soon found babbling 
some little romance (in which the 
Stagyrite would be puzzled to find be- 
ginning, middle, or end) ; some strange 
portentous history in which (if his read- 
ing lie among the fuiry-tales) knights 
and enchanters, giants and griffins, are 
the invariable ‘dramatis persone. For 
our own part, (old as we are now, we 
had once a very pretty hand at a copy 
of verses. Ah! if you but saw our 
rebuses in the “ Geutlewoman’s Monthly 
Instructor for 1760!”)we remember that 
in earliest childhood we constructed an 
entire system of ideal geography. We 
would not be content with this ordinary 
working-day world, but actually creat d 
a new country, cities, rivers, and all. 
Over it we placed a monarch, (a child's 
system of government is always abso- 
lute,) whose wars and peaces, speeches, 
and, above all, single combats, gave us 
many a month of blissful producti: m. 


What delightful cohe rency in our 
politics *s! What sudden dewwolition of 
cities and kingdoms! What annihila- 


tion of crowns aud establishments, and 
all for sport! We are sometimes 
amazingly reminded of the whole, 


when we read the leading articles of 


the Morning Chronicle. 

In this pretty independency, this 
gentle self-sufficiency which loves yet 
lives apart, our young Felicia dwelt. 
She read and worshippe d Shakspeare ! 
Our experience does not tally here. 
The Proteus-minded bard of Avon (he 
who held the whole wide universe 
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within the walls of his immortal skull !) 
was to us, we own it, nearly unintelli- 
gible for many a day. Experience— 
perhaps Sorrow and Sin—first taught 
us his depth of truth ; for the freshman 
in the university of mankind can know 
but little of this mighty teacher. The 
fair girl probably loved him for his 
wonders and his women ; for they need 
be no graduates who delight in many 
of these. She glorified her young in- 
telligence also with the grand things 
of Milton. Here we can sympathize, 
yet not wholly. Shall we once more com- 
mit our experiences to the secrecy of the 
public ? With a sense of aw e—like his 
who enters the door of some enormous 
Temple, and feels his nothingness in the 
vast creation—an architectural Poem 
—that encompasses and oppresses his 
spirit, even so we entered the vestibule 
of the Parapise Lost. Slowly and with 
repressed breath, we proceeded step by 
step, and our fingers (little more than 
infantine) trembled as we turned the 
awful pages. 
that it was all to the letter a revealed 
truth ; indeed, some confused notion 
that it was a literal versification of the 
Bible. The copy from which we read— 
an ancient and my stic volume, without 
title- “page or date—added to the su- 
perstition of our admiration. Bat 
scarcely had we thrilled responsive to 
that wondrous passage which declares 
how the fallen cherubim received the 
speech of Satan, when some cross 
destiny threw in our puerile w ay that 
most Mahometan volume, the Lalla 
Rookh of Thomas Moore. The flowers 
and diamonds were too potent for our 
infant fancy ; and the Paradise Lost 
was doubly lost in Paradise and the 
Peri. In sooth, it was a child’s decision. 
But to proceed with our “Souvenirs 
de Felicie.” In the midst of Nature 
and the Poets she grew apace. Her 
dreams and her disappointments are 
expressed in the following passage of a 
late biographer,* which we extract, 
both as (we believe) conveying some 
real truth, and as being a sober con- 
trast to our own unmanageable style. 


“To a child of imaginative temper, 
surrounded by books and beauty, encou- 
raged by love, and conscious of power, to 
enjoy the works of the poets is to attempt 
to imitate them, 
versification to a musical ear, the delight 
of exerting the new and untried faculties, 
the approval of parental affection, and 
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the innocent ambition for applause—then 
alone secure from disappointment—con- 
spire to give a rapture to the first activi- 
ties of imagination, not unlike the kin- 
dred illusions which, to romantic disposi- 
tions, are said to bestow a charm so inex- 
pressible on the first emotions of love. 
The genius, as yet immature, enjoys a for- 
tunate ignorance of its own unavoidable de- 
ficiencies; all that the mind conceives, it 
supposes, by a natural deception, that it has 
adequately expressed ; and the very labour 
of composition renders it unwilling to be- 
lieve that labour vain. The silent criticism 
of experience has not yet unfolded the diffi- 
culties of the art, by exhibiting the rarity 
of excellence, and numbering the thou- 
sand failures that counterbalance the suc- 
cess of a single candidate; and the com- 
mon confusion between the love of poetry, 
and the faculty of creating it, too often 
converts the sincere admirer of genius 
into the deluded claimant of its honours. 
In the regions of science, from the defi- 
nite nature of the subject, it is impossible 
that anything can long be called discovery, 
which is not indeed discovery; and hence, 
in that department, a high reputation is 
almost invariably an index of real merit ; 
but as the language and literature of civi- 
lized nations are now modified, it is per- 
fectly possible for a writer, gifted by 
reading with an opulent poetical vocabu- 
lary, and practised in the mechanical use 
of it, to deceive others and himself, dur- 
ing the course of a long life, with the ap- 
pearance of a novelty of thought, which 
consists solely in the novel apposition of 
established phrases and images. The 
youthful aspirant is not aware of this un- 
conscious process of imitation; he is not 
aware that a great original poet is a rarer 
manifestation of genius than a great phi- 
losophic discoverer; that the poetical 
imagination, with all its apparent variety, 
is really more circumscribed than the dis- 
cursive faculty, and the superficial aspects 
of things less diversified than their rea- 
sons and internal relations. I have ever 
thought that there is much injustice in 
our estimates of poetical merit, arising 
from forgetfulness of this principle. In 
the history of a national literature, if its 
first great poets are generally to be deemed 
its greatest, in consideration of the pecu- 
liar obstacles which they have vanquished, 
—assuredly, the difficulties attending its 
later are not to be forgotten; if those 
are to be honoured with our deepest 
gratitude, who first brought the soil into 
cultivation, these are little less to be ap- 
plauded, who have raised new vegetation 
upon its surface, after the exhausting suc- 
cession of a thousand previous harvests. 
« But the young Felicia was not, it is 
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probable, troubled by any of these severer 
calculations, in the novel joy of her first 
publication. It was a pleasant solicitude 
—a delightful anxiety, for the girl just 
escaped from childhood, to contemplate 
the little volume, in which her dreams 
since infancy were treasured; and the 
kindling imagination which brightened its 
pages, brightened also her hopes of its 
success. These hopes, however, were 
not destined to be wholly fulfilled; some 
cruel Aristarchus, whose rapacious appe- 
tite, like that of the ogre in the Nursery 
Tales, fed on children, visited the produc- 
tion with the barbarity of his criticism ; 
and her first literary offspring was re- 
ceived into the world by a hand no less 
merciless than that which the poet des- 
cribes, as introducing every offspring of 
man into life— 
Cunctantem frustra et tremulo multa ore querentem, 
Corrip't invadens, ferreisque amplectitur ulnis ! 

When the severe sentence thus passed on 
these childish effusions had been an- 
nounced, says an affectionate memorialist 
of Mrs. Hemans, ‘ their little author was 
put to bed for several days, weeping, and 
heartsick of vexation and disappointment. 
This was the first and the last time that 
she tasted the bitterness of criticism.’” 


Alas! how blank must the little 
Sappho have looked, when she found 
that all the world were not made of 
such materials as Pa and Ma! Whatan 
awakening to find that there actually 
lived those who, disregarding all the 
process of her labours, would look only 
to their results ; who, making no allow- 
ance for circumstances, rejecting all that 
unwitting sophistry by which necessity 
reconciles a bad rhyme, or a superfluous 
epithet, or a worn-out image, or an 
exaggerated sentiment, would try her 
performances by the naked standard 
of right and wrong—that awful standard 
of eternal truth, which, licensed, signed, 
and sealed hy Nature herself, adjudges 
the claims and dispenses the rewards 
of genius—gives to the flames or the 
pastry-cooks the paltry efforts of a 
Milton or a Pope, and for ever en- 
thrones a Bloxham on the pinnacles of 
immortality ! 

Again we appeal to the little bio- 
graphy. Its melancholy and meta- 
physical hue, and our lighter style seem 
to patch together like the black and 
white squares of a chess-board. 

« After the publication of her youth- 
ful volume, in which many judicieus 
critics saw the premature Spring of a 
fruitful and glorious year, the genius 
of the poetess developed itself with aug- 
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mented energies. Two additional vo- 
lumes were presented to the world in the 
space of a few summers. She was now 
the vowed and consecrated servant of the 
Muse; her fate was fixed; Nature had 
stamped indellibly upon her brow the 
symbol of her rare and sacred office, as a 
priestess of the Beautiful on earth. She 
knew little of the dangers of that lofty 
calling; dangers that press forcibly upon 
all its ministers, but with peculiar force 
upon those who carry the wayward fire of 
inspiration enshrined in the delicate or- 
ganization of a female mind. The world 
has few situations more perilous than 
that which is occupied by the possessor of 
@ genius essentially imaginative, to whom 
age has not given experience in the reali- 
ties of life, and from whom the circum- 
stances of sex have in a great measure 
hidden these realities, even as far as they 
are to be discovered by the experience 
of the young. Genius is a fearful dower 
for a woman ; she whose whole early life 
is so unceasingly invested with illusive 
colouring, ill requires the additional veil 
of poetical imagination, to deepen or 
beautify the illusion. To Felicia Hemans 
the world now only appeared as a wide 
arena for the display of a talent, whose 
very exercise was happiness; the present 
was filled with delightful occupation, the 
future radiant with fame; and in the en- 
thusiasm of her art, she mentally devoted 
herself to the unremitting cultivation of 
her glorious gift. Great as was her sub- 
sequent success, perhaps in the visions of 
hope and the consciousness of peculiar 
powers she overrated it in kind and de- 
gree. The young expect from Fame what 
Fame can never give; they know not 
what extraordinary self-devotion or extra- 
ordinary improvidence must be the cha- 
racteristic of those who, in the morning 
of life, subscribe themselves as the exclu- 
sive votaries of verse. Unfortunately 
the very imagination which inspires their 
volumes, is apt to extend its deceptive in- 
fluences over their lives; the ‘light from 
heaven’ is the very light which ‘leads 
astray ;’ and they can seldom win us to 
other worlds on the page, who are not 
themselves the habitual denizens of these 
imaginary realms. And hence, in the 
fulness of this splendid folly, they forget 
how small a portion of mankind, and 
how small a period of the life of even 
that portion, is occupied with the visions 
of poetry ; how dead is the majority of 
men to all ideal attractions unconnected 
with their daily pursuits; and how very 
few would miss the presence of imagina- 
tion, so far as it is a faculty divine, were 
its inspirations to cease for ever on the 
earth, All men are indeed dreamers, but 
these are not their dreams; the imagina- 
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tion is by far the busiest of the powers, 
but it is not the exalted and purified phan- 
tasy of the poetic contemplatist; und 
though the mysterious secret of ‘rising 
in the world’ is mainly the art of seizing 
and managing the illusions of our fellow- 
creatures, there are none who fail more 
hopelessly in the practice of this art, than 
those who profess to practise no other ! 
It is thus that the earth, through all its 
civilized regions, offers a spectacle, which, 
perhaps, more than any other, forces upon 
the reflecting mind a conviction of the sad 
degradation of the human soul, as mani- 
fested in the total confusion of the order 
of natural appointments in the actual 
structure of society: power, wealth, and 
even reputation, obtained in all their 
highest degrees, by the active exercise of 
faculties, admitted to be among the lowest 
in the scale of the intellect; and obscu- 
rity, destitution, often even contempt, 
the reward of the possessors of the high- 
est, except as far as they condescend to 
join in the pursuit of objects, which they 
are forced by necessity to seek, even while 
they are forced by nature to despise 
them!” 


Our author calls these latter reflec- 
tions “ unavailing.” In truth they are 
so. There is no species of writing 
more unprofitable than that which as- 
sails the universal order of society. 
What is must be, till a mightier power 
than the social system yet harbours, or 
is prepared to harbour, arise to ex- 
plode the entire. It is not correction 
but destruction, that must bring in 
“the restitution of all things.” “ The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
is faint ;” and a death must prepare the 
elements that are to form the glorified 
body of society, as it precedes the 
glorification of the individual frame. 
None of the imaginary possibilities of 
revolution, none of the juggle of his- 
torical transmutations, the shiftings of 
power, the delusions of representa- 
tion, centralization, equilibration—an- 
tagonist forces, checks, and balances, 
and the rest, will do this business. Of 
what value is the most perfect mecha- 
nism, if the material of the machine be 
rotten and worthless? The revolu- 
tionizer of Calvary alone can heal the 
wretched social system and paltry po- 
litics of a weld restlessly diseased, 
and the presumptuous quackery of 
whose philosophical guides only pro- 
vokes and aggravates the disease! 
But this is a theme for a volume. 

We pass over the lovely dreamer's 
next domestic event. As our minia- 
ture biography rotundly expresses it— 
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“in her nineteenth year, 
Browne received the name by which 
her writin 
which (without being positive) we 
shrewdly suspect, implies that she was 
married. In her marriage she was 
very unhappy ;—the world knows too 
well why and wherefore. We believe, 
had the prefacer of the silken-vested 
volume beside us, examined more 
closely into the matter, he would 
scarcely have characterized the affair 
with so scrupulous a leniency. But it 
is useless now to speak or write. The 
weeper rests, and let her sorrows rest ! 
With her sighs came forth her 
genius. Her sadness called upon the 
muse for expression ; and the tears, as 
they fell, crystallized into pearls of 
poesie. And now began that long 
series, which, filling several volumes, 
and finding a chosen place in every 
erfect library, have made the name of 
emans known wherever the language 
of her birth is modulated by female 
lips. The history of the succession 
may be found succinctly given in the 
biographiuncle before referred to; our 
agreement with whose opinions now 
becomes so delightfully cordial that 
they seem the very echoes of our own 
—a sort of mental double, like that of 
a German Romance. Her poetry at 
first assumed the classical and superb 
mould ; a graceful stateliness and re- 
sounding music. “ The Restoration of 
the Works of Art to Italy,” is an ex- 
ample. It is like the prize-poem of a 
oet (a really scarce commodity ; 
bright with subdued enthusiasm, an 
ently daring. The work seems to 
caught the tone of its subject, 
and in describing statues, has the ex- 
act and chiselled symmetry of a statue. 
It is a poem to sit on the same shelf 
with Heber’s Palestine, and the other 
chef @auvres of that graceful class—a 
class, which, though they are not in- 
deed formed ever to set our brains dis- 
tracted or our hearts on fire, yet do 
supply a very pleasant flow of thoughts 
in music. Byron requires a sedative 
to cool the imagination, Wordsworth 
a stimulant to spice it; these interme- 
diaries, without making us often (it is 
true) remember their existence, yet 
leave us without any sense of defici- 
ency, and are in themselves very com- 
og and independent specimens of 
ine verse-writing.  Toti teretesque 
rotundi. If they have not very much, 
they want nothing ; if they seldom fly, 
they never sink. If you wished to set 
before your son (a promising boy) such 
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an a of poesy as he could 
scarce 0 in copying, you 
would A one of chest. They a 
as it were, the Abstract Idea of 
Poetry, the one model in which all 
agree, and from which all set out ;— 
which genius individualizes by addi- 
tions of” a thousand different kinds, ac- 
cording to its thousand varieties, but 
which it still respects as a fixed and 
stable landmark in the art from which 
no man will wisely be very far distant. 
Such are these accurate compositions, 
elegant, correct and chaste ; which no 
one who despises, and no one who 
does not surpass, will ever be a great 
and finished poet, 

Felicia Hemans rapidly left them 
behind. Her genius soon peculiarized 
itself. She could no more have con- 
tinued in this methodical school, than 
the wild-bird of spring could be taught 
to fly in a geometrical curve. The 
“Tales and Historic Scenes,” which, 
as our text informs us, appeared in 
1819, first manifested her strength of 
wing, and direction of course. In 
good sooth, a bird of rare beauty! at 
once bold and gentle ;— now 


As confident as is the falcon’s flight, 


and in her milder mood 


Anon as patient as a female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclos’d. 


Tender and enthusiastic, she fed her 
heart upon all things noble, and would 
tolerate no others as the aliment of 
imagination. She created for herself 
a world of high-souled men and women, 
whose love had no outward glitter, 
no surface-sparkle, but a deep o’er- 
mastering stream, strong, steady, and 
unbroken. Her men and women would 
have been but poor hands at driving a 
bargain, and knew nothing at all of 
political economy. Alas! the MEN 
were made to hold high feast on days of 
victory—to lead the resolute chivalry 
of freedom—to consecrate banners in 
ancient churches, solemnized with rich 
evening light—to scale the walls of 
cities or defend them—to strike with 
courage—to endure with fortitude. The 
WOMEN, to sing hymns of pensive 
worship—to sit in antique bowers, with 
open missals and attendant maidens— 
to receive at castle-gates the true- 
hearted and the brave—to rush amid 
the spears and receive the wound meant 
for a sterner heart—to clasp the infant 
snatched from peril at the peril of life— 
to bear uncomplaining agonies—and, 
above all! to wait leon long days - 
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for the deceiver who will not return, 
to know the deadly sickness of a fading 
hope, and at last to dedicate a broken 
heart to him who has crushed it! These 
are the people and the achievements 
of her pages ; here is the fountain and 
principle of her inspirations— Honour 
deepened and sanctified by Reicion. 

The following is our biographer’s 
criticism of the volume, which contained 
the last Constantine, and the siege of 
Valencia : 


«¢ The Last Constantine,’ couched in 
the harmonious but often languid Spen- 
serian stanza, is written with considerable 
mastery of that difficult instrument of 
metrical effect. It was a subject not less 
suited to her tastes than it had been to 
the dramatic powers of her contemporary 
Joanna Baillie. These two gifted women 
met upon the poetical ground of this com- 
mon subject, with talents equally femi- 
nine, and yet strongly contrasted. To 
Mrs. Hemans we owe vivid and romantic 
description, and an instinctive selection of 
the purer and loftier aspects of the great 
event she sketches; an event which forms 
perhaps, the noblest material for poetic 
celebration in the whole compass of his- 
tory. But the peculiar genius as well as 
the dramatic purposes of Miss Baillie give 
to her performance a variety, force, and 
pathos which it would be vain to expect, 
and perhaps not fair to demand, in « The 
Last Constantine.” And even in pure 
description, we might probably search the 
entire writings of Mrs. Hemans without 
meeting a comparison so simple, true, and 
effective, as that with which the tragedy 
of Constantine Paleologus commences,— 


«Midst level ruin, 
Our city now shows but its batter'd towers, 
Like the jagg’d bones of some huge animai, 
Whose other parts the mouldering hand of time 


To dust resolves.’ 


Yet in the more diffusive description, 
which impresses by enumeration rather 
than selection, there are striking speci- 
mens in Mrs. Hemans’ poem :— 


‘** Where art thou, Constantine? Where Death is reaping 


His sevenfold harvest! Where the stormy light, 

Fast as th’ artillery's thunderbolts are sweeping, 
Throws meteor-bursts o’er battles noonday night 
Where the towers rock and crumble from their height, 
As to the earthquake, aud the engines ply 

Like red Vesuvio; and where human might 

Confronts all this, and still brave hearts beat high, 
While svimitars ring loud on shivering panoply "" 


(Stanza lxxxviii.) 


“Nor can any conception be happier 
than the introduction towards the close, 
of the vengeance which, at the period 
when this poem was written, the descen- 
dants of old Greece seemed about to in- 
flict upon the usurpers of the palace of 
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the Czsars—usurpers who are them- 
selves now the same lethargic and un- 
pitied victims of slow decay which Ma- 
homet II. found their predecessors in the 
fifteenth century. 

“The graceful powers of Mrs. He- 
mans in the same walk which had been 
trodden so grandly by Miss Baillie, were 
manifested in her Vespers of Palermo 
and her Siege of Valencia. The latter 
is a noble work, and as a poem ranks with 
her highest productions, though it is filled 
too uniformly perhaps with the spirit 
of her own mind, to be very distinctively 
dramatic. It has indeed variety; but less 
the variety of human nature, than of 
a god-like and exalted nature which be- 
longs to few among mankind, and to them, 
perhaps, only in strange and terrible crises, 
The steadfastness of the paternal chief- 
tain, the sterner enthusiasm of the priest, 
the mother’s maddening affection, and the 
gentle heroism of the melancholy Ximena, 
are drawn with individuality, but it is the 
individuality of a common greatness, the 
apparent appropriation to many, of aa 
essence really the same in all. In her 
own heart the poetess found this pure es- 
sence; and when she created her Cliris- 
tian patriots at Valencia, she but trans- 
lated herself into a new dialect of man- 
ners and motives. Of this one elevated 
material she has, however, made fine 
dramatic use. The language, while fault- 
less in its measured music, has passion to 
swell its cadences; the loftiness is never 
languid; and the flow of the verse is 
skilfully broken into the animated abrupt- 
ness suitable to earnest dialogue. There 
are many too, of those sudden glimpses 
of profound truth in which the energy of 
passion seems to force its rude way in a 
moment, into regions of the heart that 
philosophy would take hours to survey 
with its technical instruments, and pages 
to describe with its technical language. 
Thus when the iron-hearted monk is 
telling the story of his son’s disgrace .— 
..+sHe died? 
MA, cctte. J has sdvnadivediae pe 
Death! Death! Why, earth should be a paradise, 

Had he died, 

With his young fame about him for a shroud, 

I had notlearned the might of agony, 

To bring proud natures low! No! he fell oft— 

—Why do I tell thee this >—What right hast thou 

To learn how pass'd the glory from my house ? 
Vetlisten! He forsook me! 


As mine own soul, forsook me! trampled o’er 
The ashes of his sires!'—Ay, leagued himself 


“* Elmina...... 


To make that name so fearful! 


He that was 


E’en with the infidel, the curse of Spain, 
And for the dark eye of a Moorish maid, 
Abjured his faith, his God!—Now, talk of Death " 


The whole of the scene to which the pas- 
sage belongs is moulded in the highest 
spirit of tragic verse. The bewilderment 


of the mother betrayed into guilt by 
overpowering affection, and the death of 
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the beautiful enthusiast Ximena, are 
sketched in a style of excellence little in- 
ferior; and the peculiar powers of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetry, less dramatic than de- 
clamatory, have full scope iu the spirit- 
stirring address of the’ latter to the faint- 
ing host of Valencia, as she lifts in his 
own ancient city the banner of the Cid, 
and recounts the sublime legend of his 
martial burial.” 

We pass on to ® The Forest Sanctu- 
ary, the work of a much later period. 
It is a story whose singular plan and 
perfect execution are beautifully wor- 
thy of each other. We blot out a 
long criticism which we had just com- 
posed, consisting of fifteen antitheses, 
two apostrophes, a sneer, and a simile, 
in order to substitute the following 
extract from the poem, which will tell 
the tale of its merits much better. It 
is the episode of a girl about to be 
burned at an auto da fe, whose lover 
arrives, and would fain tempt her to 
rescue herself from the inquisitorial 
murder. 


“ The trampling of a stecd!—a tall white steed, 
Rending his fiery way the crowds among— 
A storm’s way through a forest—came at speed, 
And a wild voice cried * Inez!’ Swift she flung 
The mantle from her face, and gaz’d around, 
With a faint shriek at that familiar sound ; 

And from his seat a breathless rider sprung, 
And dash’d off fiercely those who came to part, 
And rush’d to that pale girl, and clasp’d her to his 

heart. 


“ And for a moment all around gave way 
To that full burst of passion !—on his breast, 
Like a bird panting yet from fear she lay, 
But blest—in misery's very lap—yet blest !— 
Oh love, love strong as death!—from such an 
hour 
Pressing out joy by thine immortal power, 
Holy and fervent love! had earth but rest 
For thee and thine, this world were all too fair! 
How could we thence be wean’d to die, without 
despair? 


“ But she—as falls a willow from the storm, 
O’er its own river streaming—thus reclined 
On the youth’s bosom hung her fragile form, 
And clasping arms, so passionately twin’d 
Around his neck—with such a trusting fold, 
A full deep sense of safety in their hold, 
As if nought earthly might th’ embrace unbind! 
Alas! a child's fond faith, believing still 

Its mother’s breast beyond the lightning’s reach to 

kill! 


“ Brief rest! upon the turning billow’s height, 
A strange, sweet moment of some heavenly strain, 
Floating between the savage gusts of night, 
That sweep the seas to foam! Soon dark again 
The hour—the scene—th’ intensely present, 

rush’d 

Back on her spirit, and her large tears gush'd 
Like bloud-drops from a victim; with swift rain 
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Bathing the bosom where she lean’d that hour, 
As if her life would melt into th’ o’ersweiling 
shower 


“* But he, whose arm sustain’d her!—oh! I knew 
*Twas vain,—and yet he hop’d—he fondly strove 
Back from her faith her sinking soul to woo, 

As life might yet be her’s!—A dream of love 
Which could not look upon so fair a thing, 
Remembering how like hope, like joy, like spring, 
Her smile was wont to glance, her stcp to move, 
And deem that men indeed, in very truth, 

Could mean the sting of death for her soft flower. 

ing youth! 


** He woo’d her back to life.—* Sweet Inez, live: 

beguil’d 

Thy heart—abjure them!—thou wert form’d to 
give, 

And to find, joy; and hath not sunshine smil’d 

Around thee ever? Leave me not, mine own, 

Or earth will grow too da: k!—for thee alone, 

Thee have I lov’d, thou gentlest! from a child, 


My blessed Inez!—visions hav 


And borne thine image with me o’er the sea, 
Thy soft voice in my soulmspeak!—Oh! yet live 
for me!’ 


* She look’d up wildly ; these were anxious eyes 
Waiting that look—sad eyes of troubled thought 
Alvar’s—Theresa’s !—Did her childhood rise, 
With all its pure and home-affections fraught, 
In the brief glance?—She clasp’d her hands—the 

strife 
Of love, faith, fear, and that vain dream of life, 
Within her woman’s breast so deeply wrought, 
It seein’d as if a reed so slight and weak 
Must, in the rending storm not quiver only—break ! 


“ And thus it was—the young cheek flush’d and 
faded, 
As the swift blood in currents came and went, 
And hues of death the marble brow o’ershaded, 
And the sunk eye a watery lustre sent 
Thro’ its white fluttering lids. 
pass’d 
O’er the frail form, that shook it, as the blast 
Shakes the sere leaf, until the spirit rent 
Its way to peace—the fearful way unknown— 
Pale in love’s arms she lay—suE!—what had lov’d 


Then tremblings 


was gone !"" 


Such a poem as this, united with 
that cluster of pearls, the “ Records of 
Woman,” the “Scenes and Hymns,” 
the “ Songs of the Affections,” and their 
glittering train of shorter lyrics—every 
one a gem—may surely demand a 
noble place in poetical precedency. 
lack of con- 
by occasional 
critics in depreciation of the great and 
peculiar powers which this mass of fine 
poetry displays. Besides the passages 
which will be found empioyed as ex- 
emplifications in our well-known trea- 
tise, SumPiio1.0Gia, sive de iis qui stolidi- 
tate maximé florucr:.nt—it is urged that 
they manifest little diversity of powers, 
or scope of observation. Now this is 
alway s a feeble ground of attack. 
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Man’s mind is not made for universal 
comprehension ; the intellect of no 
mortal, any more than his body, is 
formed to possess the mysterious 
ubiquity commemorated in the orni- 
thology of Sir Boyle Roche. To 
possess and cultivate one elect field 
is the most that even great minds can 
attain ; and it may be generally said, 
that the perfect mastery of a single 
department gives, and ought to give, 
higher claims to renown than third-rate 
efforts at a thousand. Thus, no great 
poet escapes being, in some degree, a 
mannerist ; the mintage of his brain 


bears its unchangeable image and 
supersc ription. Come, then, to the 
immediate point. Mrs, Hemans’s 


poetry is of one character—granted. 
So is Byron’s, Wordsworth’s, Moore’s, 
(he has two faces, indeed,) Coleridge’ S, 
Scott's, Campbell’s. But, then, that 
character is a low and easy one? 
Denied, with the most peremptory 
negative that our somewhat rusty logic 
can command! So far was it from 
being thought an easy one, before her 
performances, that we might go farther, 
and assert that her peculiar field was 
until then actually uncultivated or un- 
known. We challenge the whole lists 
to name the champion of either sex, 
who before her day wielded her slender 
lance, or bore her snowy banner. 
Joanna Baillie? She may be more 
than Mrs. Hemans ; but she is not Mrs. 
Hemans. Her women are now and 
then fine creatures, and she is truly a 
fine creature herself’; but they are easily 
distinguishable from our Felicia’s ideals, 
and certainly (as beautiful concep- 
tions) not superior. Or are we (for 
our sex are in this special field hors de 
combat) to return to the antediluvian 
ages, when Anna Seward flirted and 
sonnetted her primrose way over un- 
numbered pages? Times of which the 
literary geologist discovers dim tracesin 
the fossil remains of antique libraries! 
No—no,—Felicia Hemans was indeed 
greatly modified by the tone and 
poetry of her age, but she modified it 
in turn. If she was acted on, she also 
reacted. And to utterly overthrow 
these men of talk, we refer to America, 
where she has really become the 
foundress of a school, and a very 
pretty school too, except that it lacks 
a little of the birch of criticism now 
and _ then. What more have the 
Byrons and the Scotts done, than 
thus to reflect themselves in innumer- 
able imitators, making 


“ A thousand images for one THaT was,” 
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and living for ages to come in their 
literary children? A truly original 
and powerful Poetess, she has held 
her own place, made herself fe/t in the 
world’s literature ; and is it not puerile, 
because she does not class with the 
Meteor of Newstead, and the Vesper 
Star of the Lakes, to deny her the pos- 
session of her own pure, and genuine, 
and steady light ? 

And now—for longer criticism is un- 
necessary, where a case is omni excep- 
tione majus—let us turn to another 
topic, on which we have got one or 
two remarks to make, which we would 
rather waive, if our feelings of duty left 
any alternative. 

The private life of the Poetess of 
Woman was worthy of her published 
fame. Perhaps we ought rather to re- 
verse the expression and say—that her 
exterior life was in harmony with that 
far profounder and more intimate exis- 
tence, of which her works are the por- 
trait and the history. We must be 
permitted to go deeper into this. It is 
an opportunity of stating what we have 
long wished to state. There is a sad, 
and in its consequences a really painful 
and pernicious error in the vulgar esti- 
mates of literary biography. “Forsak- 
ing the essential and real nature, men 
seek the accidental and artificial ; in 
quest of petty anecdote and depreciat- 
ing incident, they desert the desk and 
closet, for the toilet and the drawing- 
room ; and in professing to present the 
life of a poet they give us everything 
but the poetry of his life. This is 
grievously unjust to the Artist, grie- 
vously injurious to the World :—for 
the mind of the former in its majestic 
symmetry, it substitutes a lame and mu- 
tilated fragment of disjointed thoughts ; 
and to the /aéler it presents, instead of 
an exalting and stimulating example of 
mental conquests, a paltry register of 
worthless facts, calculated merely to 
lower the poetic calling, and degrade 
the divine inheritance of verse. The 

class of storyists to whom we are al- 
luding, in their influences on reputa- 
tion, seem to prefer the office of Ceci- 
lia to that of Timotheus ; they choose 


less to “lift a mortal to the skies,” than 
to “draw an angel down.” But let all 
critics remember, that the literary 


achievements of every man who has 
ever written anything worth outliving 
the hand that wrote it, are themselves 
a part, and the most important part of 
his life,—that his purest and deepest 
conversation is with his books,—that 
(unless in those few and terrible in- 
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stances, in which the habits seem to 
have become totally dissociated from 
the convictions and sentiments) no man 
has ever thought or written nobly, 
without having much that is noble in 
his actions too,—and that, when the 
contrary is in any degree the case, it 
is grossly unjust not to recollect that 
his works are themselves actions, and 
that the good he has thought and dis- 
seminated, ought fairly to be balanced 
against the follies he has committed. 
What! shall we imbibe from the pro- 
found and pathetic page a wisdom that 
tends to purify the heart and soul ; and 
in gratitude for this—the greatest 
blessing that one human being can con- 
fer un another—rush eagerly to pry into 
every recess and cranny of remem- 
bered or forgotten records, in order to 
confront the book with the man, and 
make the momentary effervescences, 
(perhaps the bitter and depressing 
struggles) of the author contradict the 
sober dictates of his better spirit ?— 
Some of our modern biographies of 
this kind (we say it with real pain) are 
linked to the works of their illustrious 
subjects, somewhat as the tyrant of old 
bound the dead to the living ; the one 
division of the volume is full of life and 
health, and beauty,—the other an 
equally striking exhibition of corrup- 
tion and weakness, and deformity !— 
From all this, when calculated to af- 
ford a powerful moral lesson, we trust 
we would never shrink ; but when ma- 
nufactured (as too often it obviously 
is) for the gratification of an aimless or 
pernicious curiosity, its tendencies of 
mischief are only abated by the fre- 
quent and fortunate dulness which mars 
the efficacy of the evil by the poverty 
of the execution. 

Sed quorsum hac? We admit—as 
we hinted at first—that our remarks 
have gone a little beyond the necessi- 
ties of the occasion ; yet the connexion 
is not wholly lost. No ingenuity of 
collectorship could make Mrs. Hemans’s 
life even ungraceful,—not to speak of 
the remotest approach to such results, 
as we have been describing; yet it 
could produce a false impression, and 
the gradations of these false impres- 
sions are infinite. From a slight in- 
stance we took occasion to attack the 
general principle. 

For, of this posthumous injury, 
(which does that for the world’s best 
benefactors whieh its greatest enemies 
often escape) there are many degrees 
and divisions. When Death has set 
his seal on a great name, innumerable 
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are the tribes that live upon its reputa- 
tion. Some are malignant from secret 
envy or supposed neglect ; some are 
uuintentionally injurious from a mere 
love of gossip ; some wound by their 
abuse, and some by their admiration. 
One writes to boast his intimacy, ano- 
ther to fill his pockets ; one aspires to 
get fame, and one to get bread. A 
late biographer, (and we are not slow 
to recognize the real merits of his inde- 
fatigable industry,) suspends the history 
of his Author’s mind to lay before the 
public an accurate copy of his grocer’s 
bills, his tailor’s charges, and even the 
groceries of half his family ; a sort of 
details which (as the teas and sugars ofa 
poet and his kin differ, we submit, in 
no wise from those of more prosaic 
consumers) only serves the end—when 
combined with many similar pettinesses, 
of leaving on the reader's mind (if he 
be still awake) an undefinable but real 
impression the very opposite to eleva- 
tion, or even to truth of effect. Itisa 
singularly unreasonable supposition, 
that because minuteness is of value in 
matters of importance, it is therefore of 
value in trifles; or that because we 
would seek to know the slightest 
circumstance in the history of the for- 
mation of a great writer’s views, we 
must therefore wish to know the fa- 
shion of his shoebuckles. 

While we admit that this protracted 
digression has been originated by a 
late biographical sketch of the Subject 
of this notice, we must beg of Mr. H. F. 
Chorley not to imagine that we mean to 
apply to his performance the harsher 
characteristics of our depiction. He 
is, we fully believe, as little the malig- 
nant or book-making biographer, as his 
subject deserved the exercise of such 
qualities. Yet he must pardon us, if, 
in justice to her of whom he presents 
his “ Memorials,” we enter a decided 
protest against the impression which 
the memorials are calculated to convey. 
Mr. Chorley will the more readily ex- 
cuse us, when we have added that we 
consider the defect of his performance 
not to consist in false statement but in 
insufficient statement ; he has told the 
truth, but not the whole truth ; he ought 
either not to have published what he 
has published, or to have published 
more. 

If in this task we could trust to the 
influences of Mrs. Hemans’ writings 
and induce our readers to acquiesce in 
our maxim that they are indeed a real 
and important portion of her life, there 
would be little to apprehend from the 
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effect produced by the perusal of the 
little dillets which Mr. Chorley has 
thought proper to give to the world as 
memorials of the existence of this sweet 
and powerful Intelligence on earth. It 
would be impossible that any one rising 
from the perusal of one of her greater 
poems, could be at all influenced in his 
Opinions as to her essential nobility, 
elevation, and strength of mind, by the 
girlish and superficial vivacity of a ca- 
sual note of invitation or explanation ; 
if he had laid down as a principle that 
in these works the interior life would 
more truly be found revealed than in 
the hasty missives of social intercourse. 
The one is the depth of the current— 
the other the beam and the ripple on 
its surface. We would say delibe- 
rately—that three-fourths of these let- 
ters were not worth publishing for any 
intrinsic merit; and were i/ adapted 
for publication, because calculated, with- 
out much addition and explanation, to 
mislead every reader as to the real cha- 
racter of the writer. The majority of 
the letters are the letters of any woman 
of cleverness and education ; they cou- 
tain few peculiarities of sentiment or 
reasoning which could demand their 
publication on their own account ; 
and they are most injudiciously se- 
lected for dissemination, as pre senting 
in undue prominence a certain portion 
of the writer’s mind (by no means the 
portion with which her admirers will 
best sympathise) and omitting that 
other and more exalted division of her 
nature in which she was solely or pre- 
eminently herself. With some of the 
letters we are deeply pleased. They 
are worthy of her character for intel- 
lect, for sentiment, and for Christianity ; 
and though they would scarcely de- 
serve or demand a brace of volumes, 
they would have formed an interesting 
appendage to any future partial or 
complete edition of her works. But is it 
possible that Mr. Chorley’s experience 
of the world never suggested a scruple 
as to the prudence—or propriety—or 
utility—or common sense—of printing 
in goodly post octavo the little corres- 
pondences of Wavertree; the invita- 
tion to tea; the apology for absence ; 
the remark on the last concert orthe last 
novel; and still worse,—because while 
the others are trifles, these might be- 
come positively injurious to her fame ;— 
the caustic observations on her visitors 
and the lamentations of overpowered 
lionship ? To those who know the in- 
nate loftiness and purity of Mrs, He- 
mans’s mind— its absolutely magnificent 
superiority (we do not exaggerate) to 
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the littlenesses of vanity or jealousy 
that sometimes degrade authorship, 
(the clouds of a lower atmosphere than 
hers,) these things can produce no ef- 
fect,—to them they will seem what they 
are, the frolics of a sportive moment 
in one who had not many sportive mo- 
ments, and indications neither of vanity 
nor of affectation,—but are they the 
world ? 

We would willingly stop here, for 
our task is by no means to our taste ; 
but the full understanding of the sub- 
ject requires a remark or two more. 

Mrs. Hemans entered the world of 
social life under peculiar circumstances, 
She came out from the solitudes of her 
early poetry ; and having lived in the 
imaginary creations of her own quick 
and shaping faculties, what marvel is it, 
if dazzled and excited by the first glare 
of society, she (for a while) found, or 
fancied she found, the objects of her 
thought realized in the dull world of 
flesh and blood around her ; and that 
giddy with the novelty of her position, 
her high spirits (the excitability of ge- 
nius) acting on her inexperience, 
prompted tnany a droll misconception, 
many an innocent joke whose humour 
was too strong a te mptation for human 
weakness to resist? Her great perspi- 
cacity very soon taught her the bitter les- 
son of life; and this beautiful playfulness 

rapidly grew rarer and rarer. But one 
fact her most intimate acquaintances 
will attest,—that never in the wildest 
flutter of wit did ill-nature mingle with 
its flight. Here then we blame (and 
regret to blame) Mr. Chorley. Names 
are mentioned, and names are insinu- 
ated, in these records, coupled with 
allusions, which, though every one who 
knew the heart of Felicia Hemans will 
acquit them of sarcastic bitterness, the 
selt-love of the individuals so amusingly 
characterized, will not be very likely to 
take with equal meekness. Is it not 
grossly unfair to expose to the public 
eye the innocent mirth of a private 
téte-a-téte, or the easy abandon of a 
letter of confidence? We assure Mr. 
Chorley that our charity is sometimes 
strained, when we set down the prodi- 
gious blunder of this publication to im- 
prudence alone ! 

But we must cease, though there 
would be in this topic ample material 
for more than one additional page. 
We say nothing of Mr. Chorley’s total 
neglect of the topic of re/igion—a sub- 


ject upon which her feelings deep, and 


holy, and reverential, made one of the 
most interesting features of her entire 
character. But Mr. Chorley seems to 
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have seen little of it. We must say, 
that the whole performance recalls a 
sentence of some truth in the work of 
aciever writer. “ We often err,” he 
says, “in conten:plating an individual 
solely in his relation and behaviour to 
us, and generalizing from that, with 
more rapidity than wisdom. -We might 
as well argue that the moon has no ro- 
tation about her axis because the same 
hemisphere is always turned to us.”* 


The Feir-Gan-Cree. 
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Here, unwillingly, we must pause. 
We could find it in our hearts to give 
Felicia another article. But the rest- 
less public must be humoured in its mo- 
tivity. Whom then shall we next 
crown—the Jewsbury, or the Bowles, 
or the Landon, or the Mitford—or 
wom ? Time, who holdeth the Apo- 
calypse of all things, will not HE de- 
clare ? 


* « Thoughts in the Cloister,” &c. 


THE “ FEIR-GAN-CREE.” 


Thou Feir-gan-cree—thou Feir-gan- 
cree, 

Oh, who would be a wretch like thee ? 

Of all the terms keen Erin’s tongue 

In fierce reproach has ever flung 

On those she most despised, and fain 

Would brand with language of disdain, 

Her teeming phraseology 

Has none to match with “ Feir-gan- 
cree ;” 

A brief but comprehensive phrase, 

Thus, when drawn out, methinks it 
says— 

The human form indeed is thine, 

Perhaps the human face divine ; 

Expression sparkles from thine eyes ; 

Thy figure all that sculptors prize ; 

Thy cheek with manliness may glow, 

What boots all this external show ? 

Thou lack’st of man the better part— 

Oh, Feir-gan-cree,thou lack’st the heart. 

In vain for thee creation’s God 

Has spread his wondrous works abroad, 

The riches of his Love display’d 

Through all his hand of power has 
made— 

Each rolling season yielding still 

Some new delight the heart to thrill. 

From these no hallowed raptures spring, 

Thou canst uot taste the joys they bring. 

All that can extacise the mind 

To thee is beauty to the blind ; 


Bann-side. 


The literal translation of Feir-gan-cree is “the man without a heart.” 


e 
Or music to the deaf, whose ear 
The siren charmer cannot hear. 
All unredressed the wrong’d complain, 
The needy supplicate in vain, 
Alike are heard by the ery 
Of justice or of charity. 
What though thy suffering country 

bleed 
And claims thine aid in hour of need— 
Demands thee forth with filial hand 
The guardian of her rights to stand; 
Thy soul no patriot feelings warm, 
Thou heedest not their potent charm ; 
Thy one absorbing thought is self, 
One mighty appetite for pelf 
Seems, like the Hebrew’s wand of 
power, 

All other feelings to devour— 
Unknown to thee the joys that flow 
From ministering to want and woe— 
When Pity dried the mourner's tear 
And whispers comfort in her ear, 
And with Samaritanie zeal 
Extends the hand her wounds to heal, 
From deeds like this ’tis thine to fly, 
Like priest and Levite passing by— 
Her millstone weight around thy mind 
Stern Apathy is seen to bind— 
Beneath whose crushing influence die 
The germs of sensibility ; 
Can earth produce to equal thee 
So very awretch, thou “ Feir-gan-cree 2” 


FirzSTew arr. 


The 


fertility of the Irish language in terms of execration, as well as those of an opposite 


character, is too well known to require enlargement on the subject. 


The expression 


which forms the subject of the above lines is a tolerably fair illustration, 
N.B.—We would not for the world have it supposed that these lines could apply 
to any living character in the shape of agitator or mendicant; “ ’tis but fancy’s 


sketch,” 
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LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Our readers will naturally expect from 
us some account of the very interesting 
volumes in which Mr. Lockhart so well 
performs a filial duty to his departed 
relative, and gratifies the expectations 
of the public. Forsuch a task, it will 
be readily admitted, that no other liv- 
ing man is so fitted ; and had he not 
performed it, he would have doubly 
sinned, as, while he lived, no one else 
would have addressed himself to the 
subject, and no one could have done it 
so much justice. 

It is probable that many readers will 
be of opinion that Mr. Lockhart has 
dwelt with too much minuteness on many 
little circumstances but loosely or re- 
motely connected with Sir Walter ;— 
and, that there is some appearance of 
book-making in the details by which his 
volumesare filled, and which contribute 
apparently, but little to the elucidation 
of the character of their subject. But 
what would we not give to have similar 
details respecting Shakspeare now, al- 
though, doubtless, they might not have 
been duly appreciated during the age 
in which his scenic necromancy was 
witnessed and neglected. Sir Walter 
lived at a period when his transcendant 
merits were more justly appreciated, 
and the task of doing justice to his ge- 
nius has not been altogether left to pos- 
terity ; and Mr. Lockhart has judged 
well and wisely, in recording every 
thing connected with the whole pro- 
gress of the development of his mind, 
and the formation of his character, with 
an amplitude proportioned to the space 
which he filled in the public eye, anda 
minuteness which providently caters for 
the gratification of those, of the present 
as well as of future generations, whose 
curiosity respecting the man will be 
proportioned to their admiration of the 
author, 

As our extracts from the work in 
progress must be copious, if we would 
do the subject common justice, we 
shall defer any critical observations 
upon the character of Sir Walter's ge- 
nius, until his affectionate biographer 
shall have closed his labours. Indeed 
we are not aware that much remainsto 
be done, by which the public could be 
more fully instructed than they are at 
present, respecting the many claims of 
that illustrious man upon their respect 
and admiration. He lived in the en- 
ioymeut of as full a measure of happi- 


ness and fame as ordinarily falls to the 
lot of the most favoured mortals ; and, 
it was, no doubt, owing to his prudence 
and industry, as well as to his mental 
powers, that he himself did not realize 
one of these instances, respecting which, 
with a generous and affectionate soli- 
citude for his less fortunate brethren, 
he says, in a letter to one of his distin- 
guished correspondents, to whose kind 
patronage he was recommending his 
friend, John Leyden— 


“I own to you, I always tremble for 
the fate of genius, when left to its own 
exertions, which, however powerful, are 
usually, by some bizarre dispensation of 
nature, useful to every one but them- 
selves.” 


With one fatal exception, which un- 
doubtedly, clouded and embittered the 
close of his life, his career was as happy 
and as prosperous, as his genius was 
rare and exalted, 

Mr. Lockhart had made some pro- 
gress in his narrative, when he dis- 
covered, in an old cabinet at Abbots- 
ford, an autobiographical fragment, 
composed by Sir Walter himself in 
1808, shortly after the publication of 
Marmion. With this, therefore, he 
very properly commences :—* Every 
Scotchman,” Sir Walter observes, “ has 
a pedigree ;” and he accordingly gives 
us an account of his ancestry, which 
proves him to have been of gentle 
blood. We shall content ourselves 
with extracting the following pleasing 
picture of the worthy man from whom 
he immediately descended— 


“ Walter Scott, my father, was born in 
1729, and educated to the profession of a 
writer to the signet. He was the eldest 
of a large family, several of whom I shall 
have occasion to mention with a tribute 
of sincere gratitude. My father was a 
singular instance of a man rising to emi- 
nence in a profession for which nature had 
in some degree unfitted him. He had in- 
deed a turn for labour, and a pleasure in 
analyzing the abstruse feudal doctrines 
connected with conveyaacing,which would 
probably have rendered him unrivalled in 
the line of a special pleader, had there 
been such a profession in Scotland; 
but in the actual business of the pro- 
fession which he embraced, in that sharp 
and intuitive perception which is neces- 
sary in driving bargains for himself and 
others, in availing himself of the wants, 
necessities, caprices, and follies of some, 
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and guarding against the knavery and 


malice of others, uncle Toby himself 


could not have conducted himself with 
more simplicity than my father. Most 
attorneys have been suspected, more or 
less justly, of making their own fortune at 
the expence of their clients—my father’s 
fate was to vindicate his calling from the 
stain in one instance, for in many cases 
his clients contrived to ease him of con- 
siderable sums. Many worshipful and be- 
knighted names occur to my memory, 
who did him the honour to run in his 
debt to the amount of thousands, and to 
pay him with a lawsuit, or a commission 
of bankruptcy, as the case happened. But 
they are gone toa different accounting, 
and it would be ungenerous to visit their 
disgrace upon their descendants, My fa- 
ther was wont also to give openings, to 
those who were pleased to take them, to 
pick a quarrel with him. He had a zeal 
for his clients which was almost Judicrous : 
far from coldly discharging the duties of 
his employment towards them, he thought 
for them, felt for their honour as for his 
own, and rather risked disobliging them 
than neglecting any thing to which he 
conceived their duty bound them. If 
there was an old mother or aunt to be 
maintained, he was, I am afraid, too 
apt to administer to their nécessities 
from what the young heir had destined 
exclusively to his pleasures. This ready 
discharge of obligations, which the civilians 
tell us are only natural and not legal, did 
not; I fear, recommend him to his em- 
ployers. Yet his practice was, at one 
period of his life, very extensive. He un- 
derstood his business theoretically, and 
was early introduced to it by a partner- 
ship with George Chalmers, Writer to 
the Signet, under whom he had served 
his apprenticeship.” 


The following is the account which 
he gives of the earliest period of his 
existence— 


« | was born, as I believe, on the L5th 
August, 1771, in a house belonging to 
my father, at the head of the College 
Wynd. It was pulled down with others, 
to make room for the northern front of 
the new college. I was an uncommonly 
healthy child, but had nearly died in con- 
sequence of my first nurse being ill of a 
consumption, a circumstance which she 
chose to conceal, though to do so was mur- 
der to both herself and me. She went 
privately to consult Dr. Black, the cele- 
brated professor of chemistry, who put my 
father on his guard. The woman was 
dismissed, and I was consigned to a 
healthy peasant, who is still alive to boast 


of her laddie being what she calls « yrand 
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gentleman. I showed every sign of health 
and strength until I was about eighteen 
months old. One night, I have been 
often told, I showed great reluctance to 
be caught and put to bed, and after being 
chased about the room, was apprehended 
and consigned to my dormitory with 
some difficulty. It was the last time I 
was to show such personal agility. In the 
morning I was discovered to be affected 
with the fever which often accompanies 
the cutting of large teeth. It held me 
three days. On the fourth, when they 
went to bathe me as usual, they disco- 
vered that I had lost the power of my 
right leg. My grandfather, an excellent 
anatomist as well as physician, the late 
worthy Alexander Wood, and many 
others of the most respectable of the fa- 
culty, were consulted. ‘There appeared 
to be no dislocation or sprain; blisters 
and other topical remedies were applied 
in vain. When the efforts of regular 
physicians had been exhausted, without 
the slightest success, my anxious parents, 
during the course of many years, eagerly 
grasped at every prospect of cure which 
was held out by the promise of empirics, 
or of ancient ladies or gentlemen who 
conceived themselves entitled to recom- 
mend various remedies, some of which 
were of a nature sufficiently singular. 
But the advice of my grandfather, Dr. 
Rutherford, that I should be sent to re- 
side in the country, to give the chance of 
natura] exertion, excited by free air and 
liberty, was first resorted to, and before 
I have the recollection of the slightest 
event, I was, agreeably to this friendly 
counsel, an inmate in the farm-house of 
Sandy-Knowe. 

“ An odd incident is worth recording. 
It seems my mother had sent a maid to 
take charge of me, that I might be no in- 
convenience in the family. But the dam- 
sel sent on that important mission had 
left her heart behind her, in the keeping 
of some wild fellow, it is likely, who had 
done and said more to her than he was 
likely to make good. She became ex- 
tremely desirous to return to Edinburgh, 
and as my mother made a point of her 
remaining where she was, she contracted 
a sort of hatred at poor me, as the cause 
of her being detained at Sandy-Knowe, 
This rose, I suppose, to a sort of delirious 
affection, for she confessed to old Alison 
Wilson, the housekeeper, that she had 
carried me up to the Craigs, meaning, 
under a strong temptation of the devil, 
to cut my throat with her scissors, and 
bury me in the moss. Alison instantly 
took possession of my person, and took 
care that her confidant should not be sub- 
ject to any further temptation, so far as 
{ was concerned. She was dismissed ot 
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course, and I have heard became after- 
wards a lunatic.” 


It was here that the recitation of 
border tales and ballads gave its first 
bias to his youthful mind— 


*¢ My grandmother, in whose youth the 
old Border depredations were ‘matter of 
recent tradition, used to tell me many a 
tale of Watt of Harden, Wight Willie of 
Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair Dod- 
head, and other heroes—merrymen all of 
the persuasion and calling of Robin Hood 
and little John. <A more recent hero, but 
not of less note, was the celebrated Diel 
of Littledean, whom she well remembered, 
as he had married her mother’s sister.— 


[ August 


now see his tall thin,emaciated figure, his 
legs cased in clasped gambadoes, and his 
face of a length that would have rivalled 
the Knight of La Mancha’s, and hear him 
exclaiming, ‘ One may as well speak in 
the mouth of a cannon as where that 
child is,’ ”* 


His change of residence was not 
without a good effect upon his general 
health, which was, he tells us— 


« By this time a good deal confirmed 
by the country air, and the influence of 
that imperceptible and unfatiguing exer- 
cise to which the good sense of my grand- 
father had subjected me; for when the 
day was fine, I was usually carried out 


Of this extraordinary person | learned 
many a story, grave and gay, comic and 
warlike. Two or three old books which 


and laid down beside the old shepherd, 
among the crags or rocks round which he 
fed his sheep. The impatience ofa child 
Jay in the window-seat were explored for soon inclined me to struggle with my in- 
my amusement in the tedious winter- firmity, and I began by degrees to stand, 
days. Automathes and Ranisay’s Tca- to walk, and to run. Although the limb 
table Miscellany were my favor urite s, al- affected was much shrunk and contracted, 
though at a later period an odd volume of my general health, which was of more im- 
Josephus’s Wars of the Jews divi led my portance, was much strengthened by being 
partiality. fre quently in the open air, and, in a word, 
« My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss I who ina city had probably been con- 
Janet Scott, whose memory will ever be demned to hopeless and helpless decrepi- 
dear to me, used to read these works to tude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, 
me with admirable patience, unti] Ieould and, my lameness apart, a sturdy child— 
repeat long passages by heart. The bal- non sine diis animosus infans.” 
lad of Hardy knute I was early master of, 
to the great annoyance of ‘almost our 
only visitor, the w orthy clergyman of the 
parish, Dr. Duncan, who had not patience 
to have a sober chat interrupted by my 
shouting forth this ditty. Methinks I 


He was four years old when it was 
thought advisable to remove him to 
Bath, for the benefit of the waters ;— 
but he there went through the usual 
discipline of the pump-room, without, 


* « There are still living in that neighbourhood two old women, who were in the 
domestic service of Sandy-Knowe, when the lame child was brought thither in the 
third year of his age. One of them, Tibby Hunter, remembers his coming well; and 
that ¢ he Was a sweet-tempered bairn, a darling with all about the house. The young 
ewemilkers delighted, she says, to carry him about on their backs among the crags ; 
and he was ‘ very gleg (quic k) at the uptake, and soon kenned every sheep and lamb 
by headmark as well as any of them.’ His great pleasure, news ver, was in the so- 
ciety of the ‘aved hind,’ recorded in the epistle to Erskine. ‘Auld Sandy Ormis- 
toun,’ called, from the most dignified part of his function, ¢ the cow-bailie,’ had the 
chief superintendence of the flocks that browsed upon ‘the velvet tufts of loveliest 
green.’ If the child saw him in the morning, he could not be satisfied unless the old 
man would set him astride on his shoulder, and take him to keep him company as he 
Jay watching his charge. 


“ Here 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven.” 


was poetic impulse given 


The cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, which signified to the maid-ser- 
vants in the house below when the little boy wished to be carried home again. He 
Skene of Rubisiaw, when spending a summer day in his old age 
among these well-remembered crags, that he delighted to roll about on the grass all 
day long in the midst of the flock, and that ‘ the sort of fe llowship he thus formed 
with the sheep and lambs had impressed his mind with a degree of affectionate feeling 
towards them which had lasted throughout life.’ ‘There is a story of his having been 
forgotten one day among the knolls when a thunder-storm came on; and his aunt, 
suddenly recollecting his situation, and running out to bring him home, is said to 
have found him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the lightning, and crying 
out, ‘ Bonny, bonny !" at every flash,’ 


told his friend, Mr. 
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the least advantage. It was during his 
residence here, that he acquired the ru- 
diments of reading— 


« At a day-school, kept by an old dame 
near our lodgings, and I had never a more 
regular teacher, although I think I did 
not attend her a quarter of a year. An 
occasional lesson from my aunt supplied 
the rest. Afterwards, when grown a big 
boy, | had a few lessons from Mr. Stalker 
of Edinburgh, and finally from the Rev. 
Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a just 
pronunciation, nor could I read with 
much propriety,” 


He here remembered to have seen 
the venerable John Home, the author 
of Douglas, who paid him and his auut 
much attention. 


“ But the most delightful recollections 
of Bath are dated after the arrival of my 
uncle, Captain Robert Scott, who intro- 
duced me to all the little amusements 
which suited my age, and, above all, to 
the theatre. The play was, «As You 
Like it ;) and the witchery of the whole 
scene is alive in my mind at this moment. 
I made, I believe, noise more than enough, 
and remember being so much scandalized 
at the quarrel between Orlando and his 
brother in the first scene, that I screamed 
out, ‘ A’n’t they brothers?” A few weeks’ 
residence at home convinced me, who had 
till then been an only child in the house 
of my grandfather, that a quarrel between 
brothers was a very natural event.” 


But the time came when it was ne- 
cessary that he should return home, and 
he felt the change, he tells us, 


“ From being a single indulged brat, 
to becoming a member of a large family, 
very severely; for under the gentle go- 
vernment of my kind grandmother, who 
was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, 
though of an higher temper, was exceed- 
ingly attached to me, I had acquired a de- 
gree of license which could not be per- 
mitted in a large family. I had sense 
enough, however, to bend my temper to 
my new circumstances ; but such was the 
agony which I internally experienced, that 
I have guarded against nothing more in 
the education of my own family, than 
against their acquiring habits of self- 
willed caprice and domination, I found 
much consolation during this period of 
mortification in the partiality of my mo- 
ther. She joined to a light and happy 
temper of mind a strong turn to study 
poetry and works of imagination. She 
was sincerely devout, but her religion was, 
as became her sex, of a cast less austere 
than my father’s, Still, the discipline of 
the Presbyterian Sabbath was severely 
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strict, and I think injudiciously so.— 
Although Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Gesner's 
Death of Abel, Rowe’s Letters, and one 
or two other books, which, for that rea- 
son, I still have a favour for, were ad- 
mitted to relieve the gloom of one dull 
sermon succeeding to another—there was 
far too much tedium annexed to the duties 
of the day ; and in the end it did none of 
us any good,” 


Doubtless Scott is not the only indi- 
vidual upon whom the severe Sunday 
discipline of a rigidly Presbyterian fa- 
mily has produced a pernicious effect ; 
and we tear that to that must be in 
some measure ascribed the indifference 
which, through after life, he con- 
fessedly exhibited towards serious re- 
ligion. To convert a day of solemn 
and holy joy into one of sourness and 
gloom, was not the way to engage the 
first sensiLilities of a mind like his in 
the cause of his Divine Master; it was 
not the way to make him feel, that, 
“ the yoke” of such a Master was “ easy, 
and his burden light ;"—and we cannot 
help imagining the very different effect 
that would have been produced, had he, 
in early childhood, been familiarised 
with the beautiful services of our li- 
turgy, and brought up in the more 
cordial and genial piety of the Church 
of England. But we must, at present, 
leave reflections such as these to be 
followed out, by our readers themselves, 
and return to the narrative before us. 

In 1779, he was sent by his father 
to the High School in Edinburgh, 
where he himself complains that his 
progress was slow. But at school, a 
boy’s education consists quite as much 
in discipline and companionship, as in 
anything to be learned from books, and 
character is often decidedly formed 
long before the understanding is more 
than very scantily furnished. 

“As for myself,” says Scott, “I 
glanced like a meteor from one end of the 
class to the other, and commonly disgusted 
my kind master as much by negligence 
and frivolity, as I occasionally pleased him 
by flashes of intellect and talent. Among 
my companions, my good-nature and a 
flow of ready imagination rendered me 
very popular, Boys are uncommonly 
just in their feelings, and at least equally 
generous. My lameness, and the efforts 
which I made to supply that disadvantage, 
by making up in address what I wanted 
in activity, engaged the latter principle in 
my favour; and in the winter play hours, 
when hard exercise was impossible, my 
tales used to assemble an admiring audi- 
ence round Luckie Brown’s fireside, and 
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happy was he that could sit next to the 
inexhaustible narrator. 1 was also, 
though often negligent of my own task, 
always ready to assist my friends, and 
hence I had a little party of stanch par- 
tisans and adherents, stout of hand and 
heart, though somewhat dull of head, the 
very tools for raising a hero to eminence. 
So, on the whole, I made a brighter figure 
in the yards than in the class.” 


Nor was his education entrusted 
solely to his teacherinthe High Sehool ; 
a private tutor was provided for him 
by his careful father, one in whom 
great simplicity and godly sincerity 
were united with a certain obtuseness 
of intellect, which rendered his inter- 
course with young Scott less a source 
of instruction than of amusement. But 
if the good man’s peculiarities were less 
reverently regarded than might be de- 
sired, his feelings were never wounded 
by any of that sportive malice, in which 
some youngsters would have freely in- 
dulged, and the old man retained, to 
his latest days, a most affectionate re- 
collection of his pupil. 


«| repeated to him,” says Scott, “my 
French lessons, and studied with him my 
themes in the classics, but not classically. 
I also acquired, by disputing with him, 
for this he readily permitted, some know- 
ledge of school-divinity and church-his- 
tory, and a great acquaintance in parti- 
cular with the old books describing the 
early history of the Church of Scotland, 
the wars and sufferings of the Covenanters, 
and so forth. I, with a head on fire for 
chivalry, was a cavalier: my friend wasa 
Roundhead ; I was a Tory, and he was 
a Whig. I hated Presbyterians, and ad- 
mired Montrose with his victorious High- 
landers; he liked the Presbyterian 
Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyle ; so 
that we never wanted subjects of dispute, 
but our disputes were always amicable. 
In all these tenets there was no real con- 
viction on my part, arising out of acquain- 
tance with the views or principles of either 
party, nor had my antagonist address 
enough to turn the debate on such topics. 
I took up my politics at that period, as 
King Charles II, did his religion, from an 
idea that the Cavalier creed was the more 
gentleman-like persuasion of the two.” 

As his yearsadvanced, Scott evinced 
capabilities which attracted the notice 
of the rector, Dr, Adams, who observed 
of him, that, though many of his school- 
follows understood Latin better, “Gual- 
terus Scott was behind few in following 
and enjoying the author's meaning.” — 
Thus efforts 


which might not otherwise have beer 


commended, he made 
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made, and distinguished himself by some 
attempts at poetical versions from Ho- 
race and Virgil. 

While in attendance upon the High 
School, he used to spend one hour daily 
at a small separate seminary of writing 
and arithmetic, to which, as was then 
the custom in Edinburgh, young girls 
came for instruction as well as boys. 
For the following pleasing and graphi- 
cal account of his manners and deport- 
ment at that early period, we are in- 
debted to a lady who was then his fel- 
low pupil, and who happened to sit 
at the same desk with himself— 


«« « He attracted,’ Mrs. Churnside says, 
‘the regard and fondness of all his com- 
panions, for he was ever rational, fanciftt, 
lively, and possessed of that urbane gen- 
tleness of manner, which makes its way 
to the heart. His imagination was con- 
stantly at work, and often so engrossed 
the attention of those who Jearnt with 
him, that little could be done—Mr Mor- 
ton himself being forced to laugh as much 
as the little scholars at the odd turns and 
devices he fell upon ; for he did nothing 
in the ordinary way, but, for example, 
even when he wanted ink to his pen, 
would get up some ludicrous story about 
sending his doggie to the mill again. He 
used also to interest us in a more serious 
way, by telling us the visions, as he called 
them, which he had lying alone on the 
floor or sofa, when kept from going to 
church on a Sunday by ill health. Child 
as I was, I could not help being highly 
delighted with his description of the glo- 
ries he had seen—his misty and sublime 
sketches of the regions above, which he 
had visited in his trance. Recollecting 
these descriptions, radient and not gloomy 
as they were, I have often thought since, 
that there must have been a bias in his 
mind to superstition—the marvellous 
seemed to have such power over him, 
though the mere offspring of his own 
imagination, that the expression of his 
face, habitually that of genuine benevo- 
lence, mingled with a shrewd innocent 
humour, changed greatly while he was 
speaking of these things, and showed a 
deep intenseness of feeling, as if he were 
awedeven by his own recital, . . . 
I may add, that in walking 
he used always to keep his eyes turned 
downwards as if thinking, but with a 
pleasing expression of countenance, as if 
enjoying his thoughts. Having once 
known him it was impossible ever to for- 
get him. In this manner, after all the 
changes of a long life, he constantly ap- 
pears as fresh as yesterday to my mind’s 
eye.” 


A temporary sojourn in the villag: 
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of Kelso was judged necessary by his 
family for his health at this period, as, 
from rapid growth, he had assumed a 
character of sickliness which required 
some care. He here attended the 
school of Mr. Lancellot Whale, a good 
scholar, a worthy man and a humour- 
ist, with whom the little time which he 
did spend, was spent, he tells us, 
greatly to his advantage and satisfac- 
tion. Itwas here that his first acquain- 
tance with Mr. James Ballantyne, com- 
menced, who, when upon his death-bed, 
dictated some memoranda respecting 
the early period of the history of his 
illustrious friend, from which we make 
the following extract— 


« «1 think,” (says James Ballantyne, ) 
‘it wasin the year 1783, that I first be- 
came acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, 
then a boy about my own age, at the 
Grammar School of Kelso, of which Mr. 
Lancelot Whale was the rector. The 
impression left by his manners was, even 
at that early period, calculated to be deep, 
and I cannot recall any other instance in 
which the man and the boy continued to 
resemble each other so much and so long. 
Walter Scott was not a constant school. 
fellow at this seminary ; he only attended 
it for a few weeks during the vacation of 
the Edinburgh High School. He was then, 
as he continued during all his after life to 
be, devoted to antiquarian lore, and was 
certainly the best story-teller I had ever 
heard, either then or since. He soon 
discovered that I was as fond of listening 
as he himself was of relating; and I re- 
member it was a thing of daily occurrence, 
that after he had made himself master of 
his own lesson, I, alas! being still sadly 
to seek in mine, he used to whisper to 
me, ‘ Come, slink over beside me, Jamie, 
and I'll tell youa story.’ I well recollect 
that he had a form, or seat, appropriated 
to himselt, the particular reason of which 
I cannot tell, but he was always treated 
with a peculiar degree of respect, not by 
the boys of the different classes merely, 
but by the venerable Master Lancelot 
himself, who, an absent, grotesque being, 
betwixt six and seven feet high, was 
nevertheless an admirable scholar, and 
sure to be delighted to find any one so 
well qualified to sympathise with him as 
young Walter Scott ; and the affectionate 
gratitude of the young pupil was never 
intermitted, so long as his venerable 
master continued tolive. I may mention, 
in passing, that old Whale bore, in many 
particulars, a strong resemblance to 
Dominie Sampson, though, it must be 
admitted, combining more gentlemanly 
manners with equal classical lore, and, on 
the whole, being a much superior sort of 
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person. In the intervals of school hours, 
it was our constant practice to walk 
together by the banks of the Tweed, 
our employment continuing exactly the 
same, for his stories seemed to be quite 
inexhaustible. This intercourse continued 
during the summers of the years 1783-4, 
but was broken off in 1785-6, when I 
went into Edinburgh College.” 


In the meantime his acquaintance 
with English literature was graduall 
extending itself, and he devoured wit 
avidity whatever works of history, 
voyages and travels, fairy tales, eastern 
stories, romances, ballads, &c. fell in 
his way, although, for that purpose, 
he had to elude the jealous vigilance 
of his rigidly puritanical tutor. He 
describes, in a lively manner, the eager 
delight with which he devoureda volume 
of Shakespear, which he found in his 
mother’s dressing-room, and which he 
sat up in his shirt reading, by the light 
of a fire, in her apartment, “ until the 
family, rising from supper, warned him 
that it was time for him to creep back 
to his bed, where he was supposed to 
have been safely deposited since nine 
o'clock.” Chance, however, he says, 
threw in his way a poetical preceptor. 


‘«* This was no other than the excellent 
and benevolent Dr. Blacklock, well- 
known at that time as a literary charac- 
ter. I know not how I attracted his at- 
tention, and that of some of the young 
men who boarded in his family; but so 
it was that I became a frequent and 
favoured guest. The kind old man 
opened to me the stores of his library, 
and through his recommendation I be- 
came intimate with Ossian and Spenser. 
I was delighted with both, yet I think 
chiefly with the latter poet. ‘The tawdry 
repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology 
disgusted me rather sooner than might 
have been expected from my age. But 
Spenser I could have read forever. Too 
young to trouble myself about the allegory, 
I considered all the knights, and ladies, 
and dragons, and giants, in their outward 
and exoteric sense, and God only knows 
how delighted I was to find myself in 
such society, As I had always a wonder- 
ful facility in retaining in my memory 
whatever verses pleased me, the quantity 
of Spenser’s stanzas which I could re- 
peat was really marvellous. But this 
memory of mine was a very fickle ally, 
and has through my whole life acted 
merely upon its own capricious motion, 
and might have enabled me to adopt old 
Beattie of Meikledale’s answer, when 
complimented by a certain reverend 
divine on the strength of the same 
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faculty :—<‘ No, sir,’ answered the old 
Borderer, «I have no command of my 
memory. It only retains what hits my 
fancy, and probably, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for two hours, I would not 
be able when you finished to remember 
a word you had been saying.’ My 
memory was precisely of the same kind ; 
it seldom failed to preserve most tenaci- 
ously a favourite passage of poetry, a 
play-house ditty, or, above all, a Border- 
riad ballad; but names, dates, and the 
other technicalities of history, escaped 
me in a most melancholy degree. The 
philosophy of history, a much more im- 
portant subject, was also a sealed book at 
this period of my life; but I gradually 
assembled much of what was striking and 
picturesque in historical narrative; and 
when, in riper years, I attended more to 
the deduction of general principles, I was 
furnished with a powerful host of ex- 
amples in illustration of them. I was, 
in short, like an ignorant gamester, who 
kept up a good hand until he knew how 
to play it.” 


“Percy's Reliques” soon after fell 
in his way; and his delight was un- 
bounded when he perceived that the 
legendary lore of which he was so 
passionately fond, was deemed a subject 
worthy of grave research and expanded 
illustration, by one whose “genius 
showed that he was capable of emu- 
lating the best qualities of what his 
pious labour had preserved.” He re- 
tained in after life a distinct remem- 
brance of the very spot in which these 
volumes were first devoured; and, 
seated beneath an old Platanus tree, 
the summer day sped onward so fast, 
that notwithstanding the sharp appe- 


tite of thirteen, he forgot the hour of 


dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and 
was still found entranced in his intel- 
lectual banquet. 


“ To this period also I can trace dis- 
tinctly the awaking of that delightful feel- 
ing for the beauties of natural objects 
which has never since deserted me. The 
neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beau- 
tiful, if not the most romantic village in 
Scotland, is eminently calculated to 
awaken these ideas. It presents objects, 
not only grand in themselves, but vener- 
able from their association. The meet- 
ing of two superb rivers, the Tweed and 
the Teviot, both renowned in song—the 
ruins of an ancient Abbey—the more 
distant vestiges of Roxburgh Castle— 
the modern mansion of Fleurs, which is 


so situated as to combive the ideas of 
ancient baronial grandeur with those of 


modern taste—are in themselves objects 
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of the first class ; yet are so mixed, united, 
and melted among a thousand other beau- 
ties of a less prominent description, that 
they harmonize into one general picture, 
and please rather by unison than by con- 
cord, I believe I have written unintelligibly 
upon this subject, but it is fitter for the 
pencil than the pen. The romantic feel- 
ings which I have described as predomi- 
nating in my mind, naturally rested upon 
and associated themselves with these 
grand features of the landscape around 
me, and the historical incident, or tra- 
ditional legends connected with many of 
them, gave to my admiration a sort of 
inteuse impression of reverence, which at 
times made my heart feel too big for its 
bosom. From this time the love of na- 
tural beauty, more especially when com- 
bined with ancient ruins, or remains of 
our fathers’ piety or splendour, became 
with me an insatiable passion, which, if 
circumstances had permitted, I would 
willingly have gratified by travelling over 


half the globe.” 


In Greek he never made any pro- 
It was his misfortune to join a 
class in college, in which all bis com- 
panions had had the start of him in 
that particular, having acquired a smat- 
tering of Greek before they left the 
High School. He was too indifferent 
on the subject to take the requisite 
pains for making up his lee way, and 
could hit upon no better expedient for 
the vindication of his equality than 
that of professing his contempt for the 
language, and his resolution not to 
learn it. 


orTess 
gress. 


Dr. MacFait was his instructor in 
mathematics, under whom he acknow- 
ledges that he made but little progress, 
In ethics and in moral philosophy he 
was more fortunate, having attended 
the course of Professor Bruce in the 
one, and that of Dugald Stewart in the 
other. 


«To sum up,” he says, “my academi- 
cal studies, I attended the class of history, 
then taught by the present Lord Wood- 
houselee, and, as far as I remember, no 
others, excepting those of the civil and 
municipal law. So that if my learning 
be flimsy and inaccurate, the reader must 
have some compassion even for an idle 
workman, who had so narrow a founda- 
tion to build upon. If, however, it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to 
peruse these pages—let such a reader re- 
member that it is with the deepest regret 
that I recollect in my manhood the op- 
portunities of learning which I neglected 
in my youth; that through every part of 
my literary career I have felt pinched 
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and hampered by my own ignorance ; and 
that I would at this moment give half 
the reputation I have had the good for- 
tune to acquire, if by doing so I could 
rest the remaining part upon a sound 
foundation of learning and science.” 


And now the period had arrived 
when it was necessary that some step 
should be taken in the choice of a pro- 
fession ; and as his father was divided 
between his own calling and the pro- 
fession of a barrister, he not unwisely 
resolved that the young man should be 
in the first instance articled to himself, 
as, even if he disliked the business, the 
discipline of the office would be useful 
to him in the other and higher branch 
of the legal profession to which he 
might afterwards aspire. He was not, 
he tells us, an idle apprentice. Tis 
true he disliked his occupation, but he 
loved his father ; and he was, besides, 
not a little gratified by the allowance 
for copy money which he received, and 
which enabled him to enlarge his ac- 
quaintance with books ; and sometimes 
to enjoy the representations at the 
theatre, to which he was passionately 
devoted. 

Meanwhile there was no intermission 
of the ardour with which he prosecuted 
his love for all that was chivalrous and 
romantic. 


‘‘ My greatest intimate, from the days 
of my schooltide, was Mr. John Irving, 
now a Writer to the Signet. We lived 
near each other, and by joint agreement 
were wont, each of us, to compose a 
romance for the other’s amusement. 
These legends, in which the martial and 
the miraculous always predominated, we 
rehearsed to each other during our walks, 
which were usually directed to the most 
solitary spots about Arthur’s Seat and 
Salisbury Crags. We naturally sought 
seclusion, for we were conscious no small 
degree of ridicule would have attended 
our amusement, if the nature of it had 
become known. Whole holidays were 
spent in this singular pastime, which con- 
tinued for two or three years, and had, 
I believe, no small effect in directing the 
turn of my imagination to the chivalrous 
and romantic in poetry and prose.” 


In the second year of his apprentice- 
ship, he burst a blood vessel, and was 
necessarily subjected to a strictness of 
regimen, which put a great, restraint 
upon his boyish inclinations. Above 
all things, the strictest, silence was im- 
posed upon him, as his disposition to 
talk might, it was feared, renew the 
rupture. In this predicament, his only 
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refuge was reading, and playing chess. 
Vertot’s Knights of Malta was the 
book which fell in his way ; and he 
amused himself by so arranging shells 
and seeds as to illustrate the battles he 
read of, and represent encountering 
armies. Diminutive cross-bows, he 
tells us, “ were contrived to mimic ar- 
tillery ;” and with the assistance of a 
friendly carpenter, he contrived, “to 
model a fortress, which, like that of 
Uncle Toby, represented whatever 
place happened to be uppermost in his 
imagination,” 

But his constitution soon recovered, 
and the restrictive measures were dis- 
continued, never again to be resumed. 
He now became a frequent and strenu- 
ous pedestrian, and notwithstanding 
his lameness, was able to perform a 
journey of thirty miles without fatigue, 
whenever any objects of romantic or 
historical interest presented him with 
a sufficient attraction. 


« My principal object in these excur- 
sions was the pleasure of seeing romantic 
scenery, or what afforded me at least 
equal pleasure, the piaces which had been 
distinguished by remarkable historical 
events. The delight with which I re- 
garded the former of course had general 
approbation, but I often found it difficult 
to procure sympathy with the interest I 
felt in the latter. Yet to me the wander- 
ing over the field of Bannockburn was 
the source of more exquisite pleasure than 
gazing upon the celebrated landscape 
from the battlements of Stirling Castle. 
I do not by any means infer that I was 
dead to the feeling of picturesque scenery ; 
on the contrary, few delighted more in its 
general effect. But I was unable with 
the eye of a painter to dissect the various 
parts of the scene, to comprehend how 
the one bore upon the other, to estimate 
the effect which various features of the 
view had in producing its leading and 
general effect. I have never, indeed, 
been capable of doing this with precision 
or nicety, though my latter studies have 
led me to amend and arrange my original 
ideas upon the subject. Even the humble 
ambition, which I long cherished, of 
making sketches of those places which 
interested me, from a defect of eye or of 
hand was totally ineffectual. After long 
study and many efforts, I was unable to 
apply the elements of perspective or of 
shade to the scene before me, and was 
obliged to relinquish in despair an art 
which I was most anxious to practise. 
But show me an old castle or a field of 
battle, and I was at home at once, filled 
it with its combatants in their proper 
costume, and overwhelmed my hearers 
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by the enthusiasm of my description. In 
crossing Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, 
the spirit moved me to give a picture of 
the assassination of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews to some fellow-travellers with 
whom I was accidentally associated, and 
one of them, though well acquainted 
with the story, protested my narrative 
had frightened away his night’s sleep. I 
mention this to show the distinction be- 
tween a sense of the picturesque in action 
and in scenery. If I have since been 
able in poetry to trace with some success 
the principles of the latter, it has always 
been with reference to its general and 
leading features, or under some alliance 
with moral feeling; and even this pro- 
ficiency has cost me study. Meanwhile 
I endeavoured to make amends for my 
ignorance of drawing, by adopting a sort 
of technical memory respecting the scenes 
1 visited. Wherever I went, I cut a 
piece of a branch from a tree—these con- 
stituted what I called my log-book ; and 
I intended to have a set of chess-men 
out of them, each having reference to the 
place where it was cut—as the kings 
from Falkland and Holyrood; the queens 
from Queen Mary’s yew-tree at Crook- 
ston; the bishops from abbeys or episco- 
pal palaces; the knights from baronial 
residences; the rooks from royal for- 
tresses; and the pawns generally from 
places worthy of historical note. But 
this whimsical design I never carried into 
execution.”* 


The period of his apprenticeship 
had now elapsed ; and though consci- 
ous of his deficiencies as a public 
speaker, Mr. Scott resolved to embrace 
the highest branch of the profession ; 
a resolution which, whether approved 
of or not, was kindly assented to by his 
indulgent father. He accordingly com- 
menced the study of the civil and the 
municipal law, the one under Mr. 
Alexander Irving, the other under Mr. 
David Hume, both most competent 
instructors ; and as he entered upon 
his new pursuit with zeal, his progress 
was considerable. It was, he says, the 

* While we differ from Mr. Lockhart 
made Scott a painter, the following most 
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only period of his life in which he ap- 
plied to learning with steady, stern, 
and undeviating industry. 


« The rule of my friend Clerk and my- 
self was, that we should mutually qualify 
ourselves for undergoing an examination 
upon certain points of law every morning 
in the week, Sundays excepted. This 
was at first to have taken place alter- 
nately at each other’s houses, but we 
soon discovered that my friend’s resolu- 
tion was inadequate to severing him from 
his couch at the early hour fixed for this 
exercitation. Accordingly, I agreed to 
go every morning to his house, which, 
being at the extremity of Prince’s Street, 
New Town, was a walk of two miles. 
With great punctuality, however, I beat 
him up to his task every morning before 
seven o'clock, and in the course of two 
summers, we went, by way of question 
and answer, through the whole of 
Heineccius’s Analysis of the Institutes 
and Pandects, as well as through the 
smaller copy of Erskine’s Institutes of 
the Law of Scotland. This course of 
study enabled us to pass with credit the 
usual trials, which, by the regulations of 
the Faculty of Advocates, must be un- 
dergone by every candidate for admission 
into their body. My friend William 
Clerk and I passed these ordeals on the 
same days—namely, the civil law trial on 
the 30th June, 1791, and the Scots law 
trial on the 6th July, 1792. On the 
llth July, 1792, we both assumed the 
gown with all its duties and honours.” 


We have traced the early biography 
of this distinguished man thus minutely, 
for the purpose of exhibiting a micros- 
copic view of the growth and the for- 
mation of that intellect which after- 
wards so much delighted the world. 
The reader will readily perceive, in 
what has been already narrated, the 
germs of the future poet, novelist, and 
romantic historian ; nor do we suppose 
that any other culture than that which 
his young mind actually received, could 
have contributed more effectually to 


in thinking that any practice could have 
judicious remarks have our entire appro- 


bation :—* I may add, that a longer and more successful practice of the crayon might, 
I cannot but think, have proved the reverse of serviceable to him as a future painter 


with the pen. 


He might have contracted the habit of copying from pictures rather 


than from nature itself; and we should thus have lost that which constitutes the very 
highest charm in his delineations of scenery, namely, that the effect is produced by 
the selection of a few striking features, arranged with a light unconscious grace, 
neither too much nor too little—equally remote from the barren generalizations of a 
former age, and the dull servile fidelity with which so many inferior writers of our 
time fill in both background and foreground, having no more notion of the perspective 
of genius than Chinese paper-stainers have of that of the atmosphere, and producing 


in fact not descriptions but inventories.” 
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the development of the powers by 
which he was to be distinguished. 
Even his personal infirmity was not 
without its use. By it he was thrown 
more upon reading as a resource, than, 
with his active temperament, and pas- 
sionate enjoyment of external scenery, 
he otherwise might have been ; 
while it did not interfere with such a 
degree of the exercise of his rambling 
propensities as stored his mind with 
vivid images, gave a braciness and 
vigour to his faculties, and contributed 
at the sane time to his health and his 
amusement. He was thus thrown 
amongst scenes, and became acquainted 
with characters which afterwards gave 
their distinctive features to some of his 
most brilliant productions ; and it may 
be truly said, that there is, in his multi- 
farious writings, scarcely an incident 
which he has illustrated, or an indi- 
vidual whom he has described, which 
have not had their origin in fact, or 
their counterparts in nature. 

The playful levity with which Scott 
alludes to his ancestry, in the bio- 
graphical fragment, affords, Mr. Lock- 
hart observes, but a faint idea of the 
degree in which he was penetrated by 
a respect for high descent; and every 
thing connected therewith is worthy of 
being commemorated, if it were only 
for the influence which it exerted over 
his mind, and the manner in which, on 
various occasions, it determined his 
conduct. In truth, we do not believe 
that Scott could have been what he 
was, but for the visions of ancestral 
renown by which he was haunted, which 
almost literally took him out of the 
body, and made him more the com- 
panion of the border chiefs, by whose 
exploits he was captivated, and whose 
deeds he loved to signalize, than even 
of those living friends in whose society 
heso delighted. We do not, therefore. 
quarrel with Mr. Lockhart’s long and 
somewhat tedious enumeration of his 
gentle progenitors, or ask with the 
Satyrist—* Stemmata quid facient ?” 
because we are convinced that in so 
doing, he has only furnished us with the 
atmosphere in which the poet lived, 
and moved, and had his being; and 
that, had he not dwelt as he has done 
7 this retrospective mirage of genea- 
ology, some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities of this extraordinary man’s 
powerful mind would want their 
choicest illustration. Nor can we 
deny ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting the following beautiful obser- 
vation upon the effect produced upon 
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the humbler classes, by a consciousness 
of kindred with the great and the 
titled—especially those whose descent 
may be traced from the mist of a re- 
mote antiquity. 


“It was a system which bound to- 
gether the various classes of the rural 
population in bonds of mutual leve and 
confidence: the original community of 
lineage was equally remembered on all 
sides; the landlord could count for more 
than his rent on the tenant, who re- 
garded him rather as a father or an elder 
brother, than as one who owed his su- 
periority to mere wealth ; and the farmer 
who, on fit occasions, partook on equal 
terms of the chase and the hospitality of 
his landlord, went back with content and 
satisfaction to the daily labours of a vo- 
cation which he found no one disposed to 
consider as derogating from his gentle 
blood. Such delusions, if delusions they 
were, held the natural arrogance of riches 
in check, taught the poor man to believe 
that in virtuous poverty he had nothing 
to blush for, and spread over the whole 
being of the community the gracious 
spirit of a primitive humanity.” 

It was while employed upon his 
father’s professional business, that he 
first visited the Highlands, and ac- 
quainted himself practically, with the 
habits, manner of life, and traditional 
history of many of those individuals 
who afterwards served as archetypes 
for several of his characters, when his 
powers as a novelest were put to the 
test. Not that it appears as if they 
were observed and noted down with 
any view to such a future use of them ; 
for Scott but followed the impulse of 
his mind, when he entered with en- 
thusiastic ardour into the adventures 
of the old outlaws and Jacobists, with 
whom a happy chance had thus made 
him acquainted. But their deeds and 
their peculiarities were treasured in his 
remembrance; and, when the time 
came that they were to be bodied 
forth, for the delight of his cotempo- 
raries, and of the generation yet un- 
born, it could not be said that it was 
to “airy nothing” which he gave “a 
local habitation and a name.” 

«“ William Clerk well remembers his 
father telling a story which was intro- 
duced in due time in The Antiquary. 
While he was visiting his grandfather, Sir 
John Clerk, at Dumcrieff, in Dumfries- 
shire, many years before this time, the 
old Baronet carried some English Virtu- 
osos to see a supposed Roman camp; and 
on his exclaiming at a particular spot, 
‘this I take to have been the Preetorium,’ 
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a herdsman, who stood by, answered, 
‘Pretorium here, Pretorium there, I 
made it wi’ a flaughter spade.’ Many 
traits of the elder Clerk were, his son 
has no doubt, embroidered on the cha- 
racter of George Constable in the com- 
position of Jonathan Oldbuck. The old 
gentleman’s enthusiam for antiquities was 
often played on by these young friends, 
but more effectually by his eldest son, 
John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, having a 
great genius for art, used to amuse him- 
self with manufacturing mutilated beads, 
which, after being buried fora convenient 
time in the ground, were accidentally dis- 
covered in some fortunate hour, and re- 
ceived by the laird with great honour as 
a valuable accession to his museum. 

“ On a fishing excursion toa loch near 
Howgate, among the Moorfoat Hills, 
Scott, Clerk, Irving, and Abercromby 
spent the 7 at a little public-house, 
kept by one Mrs. Margaret Dods. When 
St. Ronan’s Well was published, Clerk, 
meeting Scott in the street, observed, 
¢ That’s an odd name; surely I have met 
with it somewhere before.’ Scott smiled, 
said, ‘Don’t you remember Howgate ?’ 
and passed on. The name alone, how- 
ever, was taken from the Howgate 
hostess. 

« At-one of their drinking bouts of 
those days, William Clerk, Sir P. Mur- 
ray, Edmonstone, and Abercromby being 
of the party, the sitting was prolonged 
to a very late hour, and Scott fell asleep. 
When he awoke, his friends succeeded in 
convincing him that he had sung a song in 
the course of the evening, and sung it ex- 
tremely well. How must these gentle- 
men have chuckled when they read Frank 
Osbaldistone’s account of his revels in 
the old hall !—* It has even been reported 
by maligners that I sung a song while 
under this vinous influence; but as I re- 
member nothing of it, and never at- 
tempted to turn a tune in all my life, 
either before or since, I would willingly 
hope there is no actual foundation for the 
calumny.” 


Nor is it right, even in the briefest 
sketch of his life, to omit his own de- 
scription of the effect produced upon 
him, when the vale of Perth for the 
first time burst upon his view, in his 
progress to Invernahyle. 


“¢ Childish wonder, indeed,’ he says, 
‘was an ingredient in my deliglit, for I 
was not above fifteen years old, and as 
this had been the first excursion which I 
was permitted to make on a pony of my 
own, I[ also experienced the glow of in- 
dependence, mingled with that degree of 
anxiety which the most conceited boy 
feels when he is first abandoned to his 
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own undirected counsels. I recollect 
pulling up the reins, without meaning to 
do so, and gazing on the scene before me 
as if I had been afraid it would shift, like 
those in a theatre, before I could dis- 
tinctly observe its different parts, or con- 
vince myself that what I saw was real. 
Since that hour, the recollection of that 
inimitable landscape has possessed the 
strongest influence over my mind, and 
retained its place as a memorable thing, 
while much that was influential on my 
own fortunes has fled from my recollec- 
tion,”’ 


In 1790 and 1791, he distinguished 
himself by an essay on the manners 
and customs of the northern nations, 
which attracted the favourable notice 
of Dugald Stewart, whose class he 
was then attending; and by various 
papers, which were read before “the 
Speculative Society,” upon the origin 
of the feudal system, the authenticity 
of Ossian’s Poems, and the ori: gin of 
the Scandanavian Mythology, which 
sufficiently indicate the complexion of 
his studies and the tendency of his 
mind. He also took a fair share in 
the debates of the society, where it 
was observed, his constant good tem- 
per softened the asperities of disputa- 
tion, “ while his multifarious lore, andthe 
quaint humour with which he enlivened 
its display, made him more a favourite 
as a speaker than some whose powers 
of rhetoric were far above him.” He 
acted, for some time, as secretary to 
this society, and, 


“ Lord Jeffrey remembers being struck, 
the first night he spent at the Speculative, 
with the singular appearance of the secre- 
tary, who sat gravely at the bottom of the 
table in a huge woollen night-cap; and 
when the president took the chair, pleaded 
a bad toothache as his apology for coming 
into that worshipful assembly in such a 
‘portentous machine.’ He read that 
night an essay on ballads, which so much 
interested the new member, that he re- 
quested to be introduced to him. Mr. 
Jeffrey called on him next evening, and 
found him ‘in a small den, on the sunk 
floor of his father’s house, in George's 
Square, surrounded with dingy books,’ 
from which they adjourned to a tavern, 
and supped together, Such was the 
commencement of an acquaintance, which 
by degrees ripened into friendship, be- 
tween the two most distinguished men 
of letters whom Edinburgh produced in 
their time. I may add here the descrip- 
tion of that early dex, with which I am 
favoured by a lady of the Scott's family. 
‘ Walter had soon begun to collect out- 
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of-the-way things of all sorts. He had 
more books than shelves; a small painted 
cabinet, with Scotch and Roman coins in 
it, and so forth. A claymore and Loch- 
aber axe, given him by old Invernahyle, 
mounted guard on a little print of Prince 
Charlie; and Broughton’s Saucer was 
hooked up against the wall below it.’ 
Such was the germ of the magniticent 
library and museum of Abbotsford; and 
such were the ‘new realms’ in which he, 
on taking possession, had arranged his 
little parapharnalia about him ‘with all 
the feelings of novelty and liberty.’ 
Since. those days the habits of life in 
Edinburgh, as elsewhere, have undergone 
many changes; and the ‘ convenient par- 
lour,’ in which Scott first showed Jeffrey 
his collections of minstrelsy, is now, in 
all probability, thought hardly good 
enough for a menial’s sleeping-room.” 


When Scott entered upon his pro- 
fession, he was sincerely desirous of 
professional success, but by no means 
willing to relinquish the pursuits which 
had always constituted his chief amuse- 
ment. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
that he should continue stationary as 
an advocate, while he was indulging 
the habitudes and treasuring the lore, 
by which, as a poet and a novelist, he 
was afterwards to be so distinguished. 
It was while attending the Michaelmas 
head court, at Jedburgh, that the first 
excursion was planned, which led, in 
its results, to the publication of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish border. 
Scott had expressed a wish to visit the 
wild and inaccessible district of Lid- 
desdale, and was introduced by his 
friend, Mr. Charles Kerr of Abbotrule, 
to Mr. Robert Shortreed, that gentle- 
man’s near relation, who was well cal- 
culated to aid him in the accomplish- 
ment of such an object. 

“ Mr. Shortreed had many connexions 
in Liddesdale, and knew its passes well, 
and he was pointed out as the very 
guide the young advocate wanted. They 
started accordingly, in a day or two after- 
wards, from Abbotrule; and the laird 
meant to have been of the party; but ‘it 
was well for him,’ said Shortreed, ‘ that 
he changed his mind—for he could never 
have done as we did.’ 

“During seven successive years Scott 
made a raid, as he called it, into Liddes- 
dale, with Mr. Shortreed for his guide ; 
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exploring every rivulet to its source, and 
every ruined peel from foundation to bat- 
tlement. At this time no wheeled car- 
riage had ever been seen in the district— 
the first, indeed, that ever appeared there 
was a gig, driven by Scott himself for a 
part of his way, when on the last of these 
seven excursions. There was no inn nor 
public-house of any kind in the whole 
valley; the travellers passed from the 
shepherd’s hut to the minister’s manse, 
and again from the cheerful hospitality of 
the manse to the rough and jolly wel- 
come of the homestead; gathering, 
wherever they went, songs and tunes, 
and occasionally more tangible relics of 
antiquity—even such ‘a rowth of auld 
nicknackets’ as Burns ascribes to Captain 
Grose. To these rambles Scott owed 
much of the materials of his ‘ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border ;’ and not less of 
that intimate acquaintance with the living 
manners of these unsophisticated regions, 
which constitutes the chief charm of one 
of the most charming of his prose works. 
But how soon he had any definite object 
before him in his researches, seems very 
doubtful. «He was makin’ himsell a’ the 
time,’ said Mr. Shortreed; ‘ but he didna 
ken maybe what he was about till years 
had passed: At first he thought o’ little, 
I dare say, but the queerness and the 
fun.’” 


We must refer to the volume before 
us for the detailed accounts of the 
various excursions in which this re- 
markalle man familiarised himself with 
the features of Highland sceuery, and 
the peculiarities of Highland character, 
of which he afterwards made such good 
use. The account of them which 
Mr. Lockhart presents to us is 
equally interesting and delightful ; but 
we must content ourselves with such 
samples alone as may serve to give an 
outline of those pursuits and studies to 
which he addicted himself, and which 
exercised so important an influence 
over his mind. His appetite for the 
romantic and the marvellous was per- 
petually craving food ; and he indulged 
it not only by the Highland excursions, 
to which allusion has been made, but 
by the study of German literature, 
which was just then coming into vogue, 
and to which he seems to have been 
indebted for his first poetical inspira- 
tion.* 


* This was his translation of Burgher’s Lenore, respec ting which Mr. Lockhart 


thus observes :— 


“Tt must, I think, have been, while he was indulging his vagabond vein, during 
the autumn of 1794, that Miss Aikin (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld) paid her visit to 
Edinburgh, and entertained a party at Mr. Dugald Stewart's, by reading Mr. William 
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Nor was he without a friend by 
whose sound judgment and excellent 
taste the studies of the young aspirant 
for literary distinction were directed. 


“ William Erskine was the son of an 
Episcopalian clergyman in Perthshire, of 
a good family, but far from wealthy. He 
had received his early education at Glas- 
gow, where, while attendiug the college 
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might conciliate the fastidiousness of 
modern taste. Deferring what I may 
have to say as to Erskine’s general cha- 
racter and manners, until I shall have 
approached the period when I myself had 
the pleasure of sharing his acquaintance, 
I introduce the general bearing of his 
literary opinions thus early, because I 
conceive there is no doubt that his com- 
panionship was, even in those days, highly 


lectures, he was boarded under the roof 
of Andrew Macdonald, the author of 
Vimonda, who then officiated as minister 
to a small congregation of Episcopalian 
nonconformists, From this unfortunate 
but very ingenious man, Erskine had de- 
rived, in boyhood, a strong passion for old 
English literature, more especially the 
Elizabethan dramatists; which, however, 
he combined with a far livelier relish for 
the classics of antiquity than either Scott 
or his master ever possessed. From the 
beginning, accordingly, Scott had in 
Erskine a monitor who—entering most 
warmly into his taste for national lore— 
the life of the past—and the bold and 
picturesque style of the original English 
school—was constantly urging the ad- 
vantages to be derived from combining 
with its varied and masculine breadth of 
delineation such attention to the minor 
graces of arrangement and diction as 


serviceable to Scott as a student of the 
German drama and romance. Directed, 
as he mainly was in the ultimate determi- 
nation of bis literary ambition, by the 
example of their great founders, he ap- 
pears to have run at first no trivial hazard 
of adopting the extravagancies, both of 
thought and language, which he found 
blended in their works with such a capti- 
vating display of genius, and genius em- 
ployed on subjects so much in unison with 
the deepest of his own juvenile predilec- 
tions. His friendly critic was just as well 
as delicate; and unmerciful severity as to 
the mingled absurdities and vulgarities of 
German detail commanded deliberate at- 
tention from one, who admired not less 
enthusiastically than himself the genuine 
sublimity and pathos of his new favou- 
rites. 1 could, I believe, name one other 
at least among Scott’s fellow-students of 
the same time, whose influence was com- 





Taylor's then unpublished version of Biirger’s Lenore. Inthe Essay on Imi- 
tation of Popular Poetry, the reader has a full account of the interest with which 
Scott heard, some weeks afterwards, a friend’s imperfect recollections of this perform- 
ance; the anxiety with which he sought after a copy of the original German; the 
delight with which he at length perused it; and how, having just been reading the 
specimens of ballad poetry introduced into Lewis’s romance of The Monk, he called 
to mind the early facility of versification which had lain so long in abeyance, and ven- 
tured to promise his friend a rhymed translation of ‘ Lenore’ from his own pen. The 
friend in question was Miss Cranstoun, afterwards Countess of Purgstall, the 
sister of his friend George Cranstoun, now Lord Corehouse. He began the task, 
he tells us, after supper, and did not retire to bed until he had finished it, having by 
that time worked himself into a state of excitement which set sleep at defiance. 
Next morning, before breakfast, he carried his MS, to Miss Cranstoun, who was 
not only delighted but astonished at it; for I have seen a letter of her’s to a mutual 
friend in the country, in which she says—‘ Upon my word, Walter Scott is going to 
turn out a poet—something of a cross I think between Burns and Gray.’ . The same 
day he read it also to his friend Sir Alexander Wood, who retains a vivid recollection 
of the high strain of enthusiasm into which he had been exalted by dwelling on the 
wild unearthly imagery of the German bard. ‘He read it over to me,’ says Sir 
Alexander, ‘in a very slow and solemn tone, and after we had said a few words about 
its merits, continued to look at the fire silent and musing for some minutes, until he 
at length burst out with «I wish to Heaven I could get a skull and two cross-bones.’ 
Wood said that if he would accompany him to the house of John Bell, the cele- 
brated surgeon, he tad no doubt this wish might be easily gratified. They went 
thither accordingly on the instant ;—Mr. Bell (who was a great humorist) smiled 
on hearing the object of their visit, and pointing to a closet, at the corner of his 
library, bade Walter enter and choose. From a well-furnished museum of mortality, 
he selected forthwith what seemed to him the handsomest skull and pair of cross- 
bones it contained, and wrapping them in his handkerchief, carried the formidable 
bundle home to George's Square. The trophies were immediately mounted on the 
top of his little bookcase; and when Wood visited him, after many years of absence 


from this country, he found them in possession of a similar position in his dressing- 
room at Abbotsford.” 
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bined in this matter with Erskine’s; but 
his was that which continued to be ex- 
erted the longest, and always in the same 
direction. That it was not accompanied 
with entire success, the readers of the 
Doom of Devorgoil, to say nothing of 
minor blemishes in far better works, must 
acknowledge.” 


His first literary venture was in 
1796, when he was prevailed on, as he 
playfully expresses it, “by the request 
of friends, to indulge his own vanity 
by publishing the translation of Le- 
nore, with that of the Wild Huntsman, 
in a thin quarto.” There were some 
distinguished individuals by whom his 
volume was favourably regarded, and 
he was gratified by a kindly notice of 
it from Dugald Stewart, and Mr. Taylor 
of Norwich, which must have given 
him much pleasure. But, on the 
whole, as a literary speculation, it was 
a failure. 


«*¢My adventure,’ he says, ‘where so 
many pushed off to sea, proved a dead 
loss, and a great part of the edition was 
condemned to the service of the trunk- 
maker. This failure did not operate in 
any unpleasant degree either on my feel- 
ings or spirits. I was coldly received by 
strangers, but my reputation began rather 
to increase among my own friends, and 
on the whole I was more bent to show 
the world that it had neglected some- 
thing worth notice, than to be affronted 
by its indifference; or rather, to speak 
candidly, I found pleasure in the literary 
Jabours in which I had almost by accident 
become engaged, and laboured less in the 
hope of pleasing others, though certainly 
without despair of doing so, than in 
pursuit of a new and agreeable amuse- 
ment to myself.’” 


In 1797, he was married to Miss 
Carpenter, (or Charpentier,) a lady 
whom he met with at the Lakes of 
Cumberland, and who in France would 
be called of English, as in England 
she was called of French extraction ; 
being the daughter of one who was 
descended from an English settler, and 
held an office under government at 
Lyons. This lady and her brother 
were brought up in the Protestant 
religion, and upon the death of their 
father, which occurred in the beginning 
of the revolution, Madame Charpen- 
tier, with her children, made their 
escape to England, where they found 
a warm friend and protector in the late 
Marquis of Downshire. Upon the 
mother’s death, this excellent noble- 
man became sole guardian to her chil- 
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dren, and by his interest the brother, 
Charles Charpentier, received un ap- 
pointment in the service of the East 
India Company, in which, at the time 
of which we write, he had risen to the 
lucrative situation of commercial resi- 
dent at Salem. He was able to allow 
his sister, before her marriage, £500 a 
year, and afterwards, £200 a year, 
which, in the then state of the ways 
and means of the young poet, was a 
comfortable addition to his fortune. 

The most important incident con- 
nected with his translations from Biir- 
gher, was an introduction which they 
procured him to Monk Lewis, as he 
was called, from the novel, which had 
at that time been recently published, 
and was producing for that eccentric 
writer an ephemeral reputation. He 
was busy in collecting materials for his 
“tales of wonder,” and it having been 
made known to him, by Erskine, that 
Scott had by him some unpublished 
German translations which would suit 
his purpose very well, the specimen of 
the young poet’s powers which he had 
ulready seen, made him very solicitous 
to obtain possession of them. Scott was 
gratified and flattered by this solicitude, 
and told Allan Cunningham, thirty 
years afterwards, “that he thought he 
had never felt such elevation, as when 
the “ Monk” invited him to dine with 
him for the first time at his hotel.” A 
version of Goethe’s tragedy, “ Goetz 
von Berlickingen,” was the result of 
this connection, which is chiefly re- 
markable as containing the incidents 
which suggested to the future poet and 
novelist, both the death scene in Mar- 
mion, and the battle and the storm in 
Ivanhoe. 

In the December of 1799, he be- 
came Sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, 
which secured to him a salary of £300 
a year; an addition to his resources 
which the prospect of an increasing 
family must have rendered not a little 
pleasing. 


«“ During the years 1800 and 1801, the 
Minstrelsy formed its editor’s chief occu- 
pation—a labour of love truly, if ever 
such there was; but neither this nor his 
sheriffship interfered with his regular at- 
tendance at the bar, the abandonment of 
which was all this while as far as it ever 
had been from his imagination, or that 
of any of his friends. He continued to 
have his summer head-quarters at Lass- 
wade; and Mr. (now Sir John) Stoddart, 
who visited him there in the course of his 
Scottish tour, dwells on ‘the simple unos- 
tentatious elegance of the cottage, and 
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the domestic picture which he there con- 
templated—a man of native kindness and 
cultivated talent, passing the intervals of 
a learned profession amidst scenes highly 
favourable to his poetic inspirations, not 
in churlish and rustic solitude, but in the 
daily exercise of the most precious sym- 
pathies as a husband, a father, and a 
friend.’ His means of hospitality were 
now much enlarged, and the cottage, on 
a Saturday and Sunday at least, was sel- 
dom without visitors, 

«“ Among other indications of greater 
ease in his circumstances, which I find in 
his letter-book, he writes to Heber, after 
his return to London in May, 1800, to 
request his good offices on behalf of Mrs, 
Scott, who had ‘set her heart on a 
phaeton, at once strong, and low, and 
handsome, and not to cost more than 
thirty guineas;’ which combination of 
advantages Heber seems to have found 
by no means of easy attainment. The 
phaeton was, however, discovered ; and 
its springs must soon have been put to a 
sufficient trial, for this was ‘the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated 
into Liddesdale-—namely, in August, 
1800. The friendship of the Buccleuch 
family now placed better means of re- 
search at his disposal, as Lord Dalkeith 
had taken special care that there should 
be a band of pioneers in waiting for his 
orders when he reached Hermitage.” 


His new office rendered it necessary 
for him to be frequently in Ettrick 
Forest, and here it was that he first 
became acquainted with James Hogg. 
We would, willingly, if time permitted, 
stop to offer our tribute of admiration 
to one in whom genius, both rich and 
rare, was found in so uncommon a de- 
gree, and whom, notwithstanding his 
many and even offensive oddities, 
Scott always continued to regard with 
interest und even with affection. “ As 
yet,” Mr. Lockhart observes, “ his na- 
turally kind and simple character had 
not been exposed to any of the dan- 

erous flatteries of the world; his 
eart was pure—his enthusiasm buoy- 


*« Few who read these pages can be unacquainted with the leading facts in the his- 
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ant as that of a happy child; and well 
as Scott knew that reflection, sagacity, 
wit and wisdom were scattered abun- 
duntly among the humblest rangers of 
these pastoral solitudes, there was here 
a depth and a brightness that filled 
him with wonder, combined with a 
quaintness of humour and a thousand 
little touches of absurdity, which af- 
forded him more entertainment, as I 
have often heard him say, than the 
best comedy that ever set the pit ina 
roar.” 

He also, about this time, formed 
his acquaintance with Leyden* and 
Ritson, both prodigies in antiquarian 
research, and whose assistance was 
most valuable to him in the work upon 
which he was now engaged, “ The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

Of the reception of this, his first 
important adventure as an author, Mr. 
Lockhart thus writes :— 


“He certainly had every reason to be 
satisfied as to the impression which the 
Minstrelsy made on the minds of those en- 
titled to think for themselves upon such 
a subject. The ancient ballads in his 
collection, which had never been printed 
at all before, were in number forty-three; 
and of the others—most of which were 
in fact all but new to the modern reader 
— it is little to say that his editions were 
superior in all respects to those that had 

receded them. He had, I firmly be- 
ieve, interpolated hardly a line or even 
an epithet of his own; but his diligent 
zeal had put him in possession of a variety 
of copies in different stages of preserva- 
tion; and to the task of selecting a 
standard text among such a diversity of 
materials, he brought a knowledge of old 
manners and phraseology, and a manly 
simplicity of taste, such as had never 
before been united in the person of a 
poetical antiquarian. From among 3 
hundred corruptions he seized, with in- 
stinctive tact, the primitive diction and 
imagery; and produced strains in which 
the unbroken energy of half-civilized 


tory of John Leyden.—Few can need to be reminded that this extraordinary man, 
born in a shepherd’s cottage in one of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, and of 
course almost entirely self-educated, had, before he attained his nineteenth year, con- 
founded the doctors of Edinburgh by the portentous mass of his acquisitions in almost 
every department of learning. He had set the extremest penury at utter defiance, or 
rather he had never been conscious that it could operate as a bar ; for bread and water, 
and access to books and lectures, comprised all within the bound of his wishes; and 
thus he toiled and battled at the gates of science and after science, until his uncon- 
querable perseverance carried every thing before it; and yet, with this monastic abste- 
miousness and iron hardness of will, perplexing those about him by manners and habits 
in which it was hard to say whether the moss-trooper or the schoolman of former 
days most prevailed, he was at heart a poet.” 
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ages, their stern and deep passions, their 
daring adventures and cruel tragedies, 
and even their rude wild humour, are 
reflected with almost the brightness of a 
Homeric mirror, interrupted by hardly a 
blot of what deserves to be called vul- 
garity, and totally free from any admix- 
ture of artificial sentimentalism. As a 
picture of manners, the Scottish Min- 
strelsy is not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any similar body of poetry preserved in 
any other country ; and it unquestionably 
owes its superiority in this respect over 
Percy’s Reliques, to the Editor’s consci- 
entious fidelity, on the one hand, which 
prevented the introduction of any thing 
new—to his pure taste, on the other, in 
the balance of discordant recitations. His 
introductory essays and notes teemed 
with curious knowledge, not hastily 
grasped for the occasion, but gradually 
gleaned and sifted by the patient labour 
of years, and presented with an easy, un- 
affected propriety and elegance of ar- 
rangement and expression, which it may 
be doubted if he ever materially surpassed 
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in the happiest of his imagmative narra- 
tions. I well remember, when Waverley 
was a new book, and all the world were 
puzzling themselves about its authorship, 
to have heard the Poet of ‘the Isle of 
Palms’ exclaim impatiently: ‘1 wonder 
what all these people are perplexing 
themselves with: have they forgotten the 
prose of the Minstrelsy? Even had the 
Editor inserted none of his own verse, 
the work would have contained enough, 
and more than enough, to found a last- 
ing and graceful reputation.” 


But this might be considered as no 
more than a note of preparation for 
what was about to make its appearance, 
as “the Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
had been for some time in preparation, 
and the young poet’s original powers 
were about to be put to the test by 
which his position in the literary world 
was to be determined. But we must, 
at present, conclude, as we have ex- 
ceeded our limits for the present num- 
ber. 


CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE. 


BY EDWARD STEVENSON O'BRIEN, BSQ. A.M. 


CHAPTER VIII,—-THE BRIBED SCHOLAR—CONCLUDED. 


I reget that I ought to offer many 
apologies to my readers, for the long 
interval in my narrative. Months have 
elapsed since I laid down my pen in 
the story I had attempted to indite. 
Perhaps, reader, the scenes of my story 
have passed from your memory, and it is 
so long since we have met that you have 
forgotten me and my chapters together 
—it is no more than I deserve—it is 
no less than I expect. Friends are not 
often remembered when out of sight. 
I have met with few friendships that 
could stand the test of absence. The 
days of “auld lang syne” may bring a 
tear to many a sentimental eye; yet 
few of the sentimentalists would really 
welcome a visitor from those days. 
The memory of departed friends is 
sad, yet sweet to cherish in the heart ; 
but few who cherish it would give a 
cordial welcome to their ghosts. It is 
something the same with absent friends 
—it is a cheap tribute to friendship to 
sigh now and then for their absence, but 
the sigh may be heaved by a bosom 
that would not beat glad at their re- 
turn. 

But enough of these reflections— 
reflections which many persuns will 
call ill-natured ; I must return to my 


narrative, where it was broken off. We 
left poor Arthur on a bed of sickness. 
Reader, you do not—I know you do 
not yet forget the story of his tempta- 
tion, his misery, and his fall. You do 
not forget how the old man came to 
upbraid his apostate son—how his gray 
hairs trembled in the struggle between 
the sternness of duty and the yearn- 
ings of his heart-—and how he wept the 
tears of reconciliation on his bosom— 
and how he bent his head to watch by 
the pillow of his sickness—and how 
the letter of that old man summoned 
the mother to the bedside of her only 
boy. Here I must take up my story ; 
I must endeavour to hurry over the 


few scenes that remain. 
* * * + 


* * + * 


The hoar frost of a November 
morning hung chill and misty on the 
breath of the dawn. I had relieved 
Mr. Crawford in watching by Arthur's 
bedside through the long hours of the 
night, and just as the grey twilight 
threw its indistinct colouring on the 
atmosphere, I left my weary post in 
the chamber of sickness. It was a re- 
lief to my feverish brain and sleepless 
eyelids to be visited by the keen and 
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frosty air. I stood for an instant in 
the doorway—strange thoughts came 
over my mind of him whom I had 
left; 1 leaned against the wall, and 
mused for some minutes on his hard 
lot; I thought of all that he bad suf- 
fered, and how it seemed as if the 
snare in which Satan had involved him 
was woven of the finest feelings of the 
human heart. I was started from my 
musing by a step on the flags beside 
me, and a harsh voice, that grated on 
my ear, with an unpleasant, and yet, 
not an unknown sound. It was that 
of Tom Cooper: he was accompanied 
by two females. I had no difficulty, of 
course, in ascertaining that these were 
Arthur's mother and sister. Mr. 
Cooper did not recognise me. I had 
no desire, just then, to recognise him ; 
the party passed quickly up stairs, and 
I sought my own apartment. 

Ido not know why, but the sound 
of his voice grated very discordantly 
on my ear. My dislike to him had at- 
tached to it the fancy of a harshness, 
which superstition, in spite of myself, 
interpreted as an evil omen. I could 
not get rid of the impression that I 
had heard in that sound an omen of 
poor Arthur’s death. I felt a weight 
ubout my heart as if something pressed 
it down. I hurried to my own apatt- 
ments, and endeavoured to shake off 
the dismal sensations that were closing 
round my soul. I could not; the 
sound of that voice was ringing in my 
ears, like the death-knell of Arthur 
Crawford, 

Early in the day I returned to Ar- 
thur’s rooms; the door was opened by 
Mr. Cooper; a slight blush passed 
over his clear, ruddy complexion, as he 
coldly and superciliously recognised 
me. I was surprised to find that I 
could not be admitted to Arthur's 
room; there was something bitterly 
repulsive in the tone in which he told 
me that his physician had given orders 
that no stranger should see him. It 
was designed to convey to me that 
henceforth I must regard myself as a 
stranger there. 

Mr. Crawford, [| was informed, had 
gone with his wife and daughter to 
lodgings in the town. It seemed that 
Arthur was consigned to Mr. Cooper’s 
care. My heart misgave meas I turned, 
and went down the stairs. 

I knew not exactly what suspicion 
crossed my mind—I felt nervous and 
ugitated. In reply to all my enquiries 
for the next two or three days, I could 
only learn that the patient was worse. 
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In vain I begged to be admitted 
to his bedside. I even watched Mr. 
Crawford as he crossed the courts to 
Arthur’s rooms, and entreated it of him 
as a favour that I might be permitted 
once more to see my friend. He 
seemed embarrassed—he hesitated, and 
with a hasty and faltering answer, “ No 
O’Brien, it is better not,” he rushed 
from me, as if unwilling to prolong 
for an instant the conversation. 

Some days had thus passed in a 
state of anxiety upon my part, which 
I cannot easily describe. One eve- 
ning, just as | hud returned from the 
Commons Hall, and had seated myself 
opposite to a rather gloomy fire in my 
grate, I was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Crawford. He was in extreme 
agitation—he held out his hand to me 
without speaking—he grasped almost 
convulsively the hand I proffered in 
return. “O’Brien,” he said, after a 
pause, “O’Brien, will you come to 
Arthur? I have been wrong—my 
poor boy—my only boy ;” he uttered 
the last words apparently unconsciously. 
I replied that it was my most earnest 
wish to see Crawford; and I added 
half bitterly, “It is not my fault that 
I have not seen him before this.” 

“ No,” he answered, “ but he is rav- 
ing about you; come to him, come; 
Tom Cooper did not wish you, but he 
is too strict—I will not see my boy 
raving—God have mercy on him.” 

These few words gave me an insight 
into the history of the last few days. 
I made no reply. With a beating 
heart I followed Mr. Crawford across 
the courts. 

It was a wet and a gusty evening ; 
the court appeared polished, from the 
rain that lay on it like a sheet of glass, 
and its surface reflected back from a 
thousand little pools the dim light of 
the lamps. We made our way across 
in silence to the poor patient’s abode. 

Mr. Crawford opened the door with 
a latch key, and whispering me to be 
silent, we entered the room. There 
was no one there but an old nurseten- 
der, who was dozing before the fire, 
on which some vessel was set, and 
was boiling over, without disturbing 
the slumbers of the old hag. Mr. 
Crawford took no notice of her, 
but passed on to Arthur's cham- 
ber, directing me to remain until 
his return. I could hearthe muttering 
of the patient in a low and depressed 
voice. Ina few minutes his father re- 
turned : agony, hopeless agony, seemed 
to trace the wrinkles deeper on his 
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cheek—he could not restrain his emo- 
tion ; a deep sob seemed almost to be 
the bursting of his heart. “He did 
not know me! O my God! he is mad 
through my harshness,” and a burst of 
tears—ay, of tears, that rolled in huge 
drops down that old man’s cheeks, re- 
lieved the agony of his feelings. 

This burst of passionate grief was loud 
enough to wake the old nursetender 
from her doze. It was strange how in- 
stantaneously slie assumed the appear- 
ance of one who had been all the while 
awake, as if afraid of detection in her 
forbidden slumber; almost before her 
eyes were open, the seething vessel 
was set to one side; her face was ad- 
justed into the proper expression of 
compassion for her patient, and a me- 
chanical sigh accompanied the equally 
mechanical prayer, “ The Lord have 
mercy on the poor, dear, young gen- 
tleman.” 

Perceiving Mr, Crawford, she said, 
“T’'m glad you are come, sir; he has 
got quiet latterly, but he has been rav- 
ing badly, very badly, about that Mr. 
O’Brien. Lord love you, sir,” she conti- 
nued, “ I ask your pardon for making so 
bold, but it is not right to keep him 
from him; he'll never have peace or 
quietness till he sees him.” 

Mr. Crawford had tried to stop her, 
but she would finish the sentence. 
“ Well, Molly,” he answered, some- 
what embarrassed, “here is Mr. 
O’Brien come to see him; do you 
think he might go into his room ?” 

“It is better,” said she, after a 
thoughtful pause, “it’s better that he 
should, or the raving will be the death 
of him.” 

I confess I thought the experiment 
a hazardous one, but it was a moment, 
the excitement of which did not per- 
mit of reflection. Mr. Crawford and 
the nursetender preceded me a few 
steps ; I followed ; I was just in view of 
the poor sufferer’s bed ; and oh! what 
a scene was there! A dim lamp 
burned on a table, shedding a feeble 
and almost unearthly light through the 
apartment. He could not endure to 
be left in the dark, and his eyes could 
not bear a stronger light. A few 
phials standing on the table added to 
the dismal appearance of the chamber, 
and then, on the bed, with a cheek as 
pale as the pillow on which it was 
pressed, lay my poor friend; the glazed 
eyes were wavering between the ex- 
pression of lethargic stupor -and wild 
delirium; a few indistinct syllables 
were muttered through his teeth, which 
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you could hear grating against one 
another with a fearful though low noise, 
and the clenched fist seemed to denote 
the presence of agony, whether mental 
or bodily. His father advanced a few 
steps—he paused—I thought he would 
have fallen. The sick man moved—a 
sudden strength seemed to pass with 
a cold shudder through his frame—he 
started from his pillow, and stared at 
his father with meaningless eyes; but 
that vacant gaze soon changed into one 
of terrible meaning. 

“ Ha!” he cried, or rather screamed, 
in a voice husky with illness, yet raised 
to the loud pitch in which delirium 
gives utterance to its ravings, “ha! 
uncle Arthur, there, there—tuke out 
these pikes from your breast—1 didn’t 
do it—no, I did not sell you to them— 
no, take out the pikes—what do you 
want—uncle Arthur—I did—I did—I 
did.” He stopped, and with closed 
teeth muttered the last words “ I did, 
I did ;” until in the terrible tremor that 
shook his frame, they were lost in an 
indistinct and confused stammer. 

“ Arthur,” cried the agonised father, 
“ Arthur, my son, don’t you know me ?” 

“ Take the pikes out of your breast,” 
screamed again the victim of delirium; 
“take them out—I did not sell you— 
no, there you are—ay, I will be 
DAMNED,” he screamed; “away, uncle 
Arthur, away—they will get me time 
enough—I did not sell you.” Another 
wild scream, as some still more terrible 
apparition seemed to burst upon his 
sight, to avoid which he covered up 
his face in the blanket : the struggle 
could not last; and with a few more 
convulsive shudders, and screams of 
“I will be damned—I did not sell 
you,” he sunk into a calm and deathlike 
stupor. 

His father thought that he was dead. 
Wildly he rushed towards him; the 
old nursetender caught him, fearful 
that any indiscreet excitement might 
bring on another struggle, which might 
overpower life itself; she advanced on 
tiptoe, and wetting the patient’s lips 
with some drops from one of the phiale, 
she motioned us from the room. 

“ It is his only chance,” she said, as 
she followed us outside, in a low and 
almost noiseless whisper, “let him be 
quiet, and he'll come to. The doctor 
ought to be got at once.” 

I offered my services as a messenger, 
but Mr. Crawford would not tell me 
the residence of the physician. He 
knew the house himself, but could not 
tell either the street or number ; the 
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only alternative was that the poor old 
man should go himself, and I was ac- 
cordingly left with the old nurse- 
tender. 

She looked once more at her patient, 
“ He will do yet,” she said, as she came 
out from him, and setting a chair op- 
posite the fire for me, she begged of 
me to be seated. 

In a few minutes again she visited 
Arthur ; when she came out her coun- 
tenance was brightened by a smile of 
gladness—* He is sleeping,” sir, she 
said, “the first lid he has closed this 
long while in a sleep.” She seemed 
satisfied that this was a favourable 
symptom, and sat down contentedly 
by the fireside. 

She was a garrulous old woman ; she 
told me that while she had been tend- 
ing Arthur, she had seldom any one to 
talk to, and as the opportunity of a 
listener was a rare one, she seemed de- 
termined to improve it to the utmost. 
I was not, 1 confess, very averse to 
listen, as she gave me some informa- 
tion on points on which [ was curious— 
not from a mere idle curiosity, but 
from an interest in Arthur’s fate ; nor 
did it diminish my readiness to listen 
to her, that I found, in the very outset 
of her conversation, that she sympa- 
thised with me in a cordial dislike to 
Mr. Cooper. 

I wish I had graphic power enough to 
report herconversation ; but | must con- 
tent myself with its substance. It was 
scarcely information for me to know 
that it was to Mr. Cooper that | owed 
my exclusion from Arthur for the last few 
days. Arthur, it seemed, had expressed 
a strong wish to see me ; his father and 
mother were both anxious that it should 
be complied with ; but Mr. Cooper had 
strongly opposed it. As wellas I could 
gather from the old woman’s report of 
conversations which she did not clearly 
understand, he had represented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford that I was one of 
Arthur’s worldly companions, whose 
presence would only distract his mind 
from the frame that was fitted to his 
situation!! I could easily infer that 
Arthur’s request had been refused by 
Mr. Cooper with great harshness ; in- 
deed, she told me that Mr. Cooper's 
treatment of him, when his father was 
not by, was so harsh, that she thought 
it necessary to interfere. “God for- 
give him, sir, said she, “if you could 
hear him scolding the poor creature— 
it was his cross speaking that first set 
him raving.” 

I felt my blood run cold, and then 
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hot through my veins—“ And why,” 
said I, “why did you not tell this to 
his father and mother ?” 

“Oh Lord!” said she, “it is to de- 
stroy a poor woman you are going; 
sure they wouldn’t believe me, and that 
other fellow would tell them it was all 
for the good of his sowl, (Amen, she 
ejaculated devoutly,) and that I was a 
wicked ould papist, that would say my 
beads over him (and here again she 
crossed herself.) The Lord help your 
wit, sir, why should | be believed 
against one that is a gentleman as like, 
and going to be married to his own 
sister.” 

I made no reply—this was not ne- 
cessary to a continuance of the old 
woman’s communication ; she went on 
to tell me more. It seemed that she 
knew something of the family, having 
a daughter in their service. She told 
me that it was all settled, that Mr. 
Cooper was to be married to Miss 
Alice, as soon as he was made a minis- 
ter. “Did you see,” she continued, 
after a while, “how the poor young 
gentleman mistook his father for his 
uncle, that’s dead and buried this many 
a year; he was his born image, as like 
to the master as two peas ; and it was 
no wonder for him to mistake them. 
His uncle was kilt in the wars; the 
Irishmen killed him with their pikes, 
and that’s what he was at when he was 
raving, the Lord have mercy on him.” 

It was singular that the resemblance 
was really so strong between the bro- 
thers. Arthur had never seen his 
uncle, and yet, in his raving, he made 
a mistake, which one might almost 
suppose suggested by the likeness, 

Our conversation was interrupted by 
the return of Mr. Crawford, with the 

yhysician. Dr. M was a grey- 

neaded man, but it seemed from his 
general appearance that the whiteness 
of his hairs was not the result of years. 
There was an expression of benevo- 
lence about his countenance, that indi- 
cated a warm and feeling heart, and 
the quick glance of the eye denoted 
the presence of a ready intellect. He 
remained a long time with his patient ; 
he appeared to watch him with great 
anxiety, he sent for medicines, and 
waited himself until their return: at 
last he prepared to take his departure. 
The father followed him to the door. 
Dr. M stopped; the other caught 
his hand, and seemed almost afraid to 
put a question ; the benevolent phy- 
sician was agitated. ‘“ My dear sir,” 
he said, “I have a favourable, a very 
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favourable opinion of the case ; but he 
must be quiet, very quiet,” and with 
these few words he was gone. 

My readers will readily believe that 
I felt at once perplexed and agitated 
by what had passed. I could not be- 
lieve that it was safe to leave poor 
Arthur to the care of Tom Cooper ; 
and yet, how was I to interfere—I, a 
stranger, a suspected stranger, what 
right had I to interfere? But then, 
the old nurse’s words, “ it was his cross 
speaking first set him raving,” rung, 
with a fearful echo, ia my ears. Some- 
times I determined to go and repre- 
sent the entire matter to Mr. Crawford, 
and to entreat that his son might not 
be sacrificed ; but would I be believed ? 
—what testimony had 1? The old 
nurse had manifested more discretion 
in her silence than I—her evidence 
would be set down to malice, and 
= might entail her dismissal from 

is attendance. 

I thought at last of a strange expe- 
dient—I determined to mention the 
entire matter to Dr. M . There 
was something about him that gave me 
encouragement to do so; there was a 
frankness and a benevolence in his 
manner, that seemed to assure me that 
he would not regard me as an imper- 
tinent intruder. He was one of those 
men to whom you could not speak for 
five minutes without being satisfied that 
he had a heart. 

Early the next morning I sought an 
interview with Dr. M at his house, 
I need not dwell upon the particulars ; 
enough to say, I was not disappointed 
in my estimate. I told my — 
plainly and briefly I remember well 
the manner in which he received my 
communications ; he indicated no sur- 
prise ; with a sigh he took my hand, 
and with a quick and expressive “ I'll 
settle it for you,” he signed to me to 
leave him. 

And he was as good as his word. 
On his next visit he expressed an opi- 
nion that it was essential that Arthur 
should be gratified by being permitted 
to see me. The good man then 
came to myself, to communicate to me 
that he had arranged the matter, at the 
same time that he gave me the pleasing 
intelligence that there had been a most 
sudden and unexpected change in the 
patient—that his mind had settled 
down into a gentle and placid frame— 
he now felt warranted in saying 
that the worst of my friend’s illness 
was past, and that he trusted in 
a little time he would be restored 
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to health, He accompanied this 
intelligence with a thousand cautions 
not to permit the patient to excite 
himself in any way. 


I must rapidly pass over scenes which 
I confess 1 can’t venture to describe 
Arthur rapidly recovered, and in a 
little time, Dr. M advised that he 
should leave College. His father and 
mother determined upon spending a 
little time in the immediate vicinity of 
Dublin, until Arthur’s strength might 
be sufficiently restored to bear the 
journey home. 

Reader, if I thus bear you at once 
over the interval of several weeks, do 
not imagine that it is because I could 
find nothing in those weeks to record. 
Twice have 1 written down scenes that 
might, perhaps, give you, as they gave 
me, new insight into human nature, 
and twice have I committed the manu- 
script that recorded them to the flames. 
But, perhaps, it is better they should 
not be remembered, and if 1 cannot 
forget them, I may not, at least, record 
them. There is, after all, more harm 
than profit in the spectacle of cold- 
hearted selfishness, disguising its own 
unfeeling temper under the sternest 
guise of the solemnities of religion. 

My readers may, no doubt, have in- 
ferred that my having access to Arthur 
was by no means pleasing to Mr. 
Cooper ; and he did not fail to mani- 
fest his annoyance in every possible 
manner, even by acts of poe rude- 
ness to myself. All, however, was 
done under the pretence of anxiety for 
Arthur’s health, and apprehensions 
that I was not a fit person to be with 
him. 

Let me pass over such scenes; I 
wish I could as easily forget them. 
There is one who may, perhaps, cast 
his eye over these pages, aud remember 
as well as I do what, perhaps, like 
myself, he would be willing to forget. 

Let the reader, then, imagine the 
long and tedious days of sickness 
passed, and the poor sufferer removed 
from the small chamber which had 
been the scene of his illness, to a plea- 
sant cottage outside the smoke and 
bustle of the town. There, with his 
fond parents and his sister, he had 
gone to recruit his exhausted strength. 
My readers will readily believe that I 
was intimate with the family. Who 
has not felt that to be present at do- 
mestic sorrows, opens the avenue to the 
affections of a family. Poor Arthur 
seemed to cling to me with an attach- 
ment, as if I was his only friend. 
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The joy of his parents at recovering 
him almost from the grave, had made 
them forget their anger at his crime. 
‘The sternness of virtue itself gave way 
before the yearnings of natural affec- 
tion ; and not even the solemn hypro- 
crisies of Mr. Cooper could recall the 
feelings of wrath at his apostacy, which 
had been lost in the anguish of his ill- 
ness. “No,” said his father, in answer 
to some remarks of his nephew, which 
shewed but little of the spirit of that 
religion which teaches us that there is 
forgiveness and love forall sinners ; “no, 
no, Tom,” said the good old man, “ his 
God has spared him to me; He has 
forgiven him and me, and why should 
not I forgive my only son?” Andas he 
spake, he raised his eyes to heaven, in 
the attitude of thanksgiving, and tears 
of gratitude and affection chased each 
other down his venerable cheeks. 

The cottage to which the Crawfords 
had retired was situated on the banks 
of the Liffey, in one of those amphi- 
theatres which mark its course a 
few miles up from the city. Which of 
my Dublin readers has not looked on one 
of these, where the river winds slowly 
down ina kind of glen, wide enough 
to give passage to a stream ten times 
its size, and a steep semicircular bank 
encloses the little valley on one side; 
and on the other, the ground slopes 
gently up to a distance broken by un- 
even irregularities—and who has ever 
looked down one of those amphithe- 
atres on a summer evening, when the 
spirit of stillness seemed to rest on 
it, and has forgotten them. But at 
the time of which I write, winter had 
left them bare—but it could not make 
them look desolate; and in a warm 
and sheltered nook, where the ivy, that 
clasped the aged trees, supplied the 
place of the foliage which the autumn 
and the winter winds had scattered, 
stood the cottage to which my friends 
had gone. The river rolled a little 
way below, and down to its edge 
there was a smooth lawn, where 
beds of flowers in summer orna- 
mented here and there the grass. 
Behind the house a rising ground 
started steep and almost perpendicular, 
so that the wild winds swept but the 
highest branches of the old elms; and 
from the blast that came down the 
stream it was sheltered by a sudden 
turning in the banks of the river, and 
the trees that crowned their summit. 
Towards the east you could look down 
upon the distant city, with its bridges 
and its spires; the house fronted the 
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south; and far away in the horizon 
the Dublin and the Wicklow moun- 
tains raised their blue outlines in a soft 
and etherial tint. This secluded spot 
might have seemed the abode of peace 
and happiness; and one might have 
fancied its tranquillity as undisturbed 
by the rudeness of men’s evil passivns, 
as it was sheltered from the intrusion 
of the blustering winds of heaven. 

But even there there was one heart 
that bore with it the sting of bitter and 
rankling remorse. Poor Arthur 
was recovering, but to him returning 
health brought no gladness ; the world 
seemed a place in which he moved 
about with a ban upon his brow, dis- 
graced and shunned. And even in 
the bosom of his reconciled family, he 
seemed but ill at ease. The paleness 
of his cheek was not beginning to be 
succeeded by the bloom of health, and 
every now and then a suppressed sigh 
struggled from his ashy lips; and you 
could distinctly trace on his marble- 
like temples the wanderings of the 
blue veins. 

I could not help thinking that this 
was the effect of a secret self-reproach. 
Arthur did not often allude to the sub- 
ject of his fall; but sometimes I could 
see him place his hand upon his heart 
as if he felt some sudden pain; and 
once I heard him mutter, “the gnaw- 
ing of the worm that never dies.” Mr. 
Cooper took every opportunity of ag- 
gravating these feelings by injudicious, 
I could not help thinking pharisaical 
appeals to him on his exceeding wick- 
edness—Alas! he was not like Him 
whom he professed to follow—he tried 
to “ break the bruised reed.” 

Mr. Cooper had taken lodgings in 
Dublin, and determined to remain in 
town as long as the Crawfords did; 
he gave his reason that he could not 
be separated from Alice ; for without 
ever having consulted her feelings on 
the subject, he constantly appeared to 
look upon the poor girl as his affianced 
bride; and this conduct he pursued 
notwithstanding her own very intelli- 
gible manifestations of dislike. Her 
parents, however, as I have already re- 
marked, never dreamed of questioning 
their own perfect right to dispose of 
the affections of their children as they 
thought proper; and Mrs. Crawford 
frequently expressed gratitude to Pro- 
vidence, that before she died she 
would see her daughter under the pro- 
tection of her nephew. 

Time thus passed on, and Arthur 
was not gaining strength. Dr. M—— 
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whose visits had never been disconti- 
nued, appeared disappointed. After 
some time he made a communication 
to Mr. Crawford, who was talking of 
returning home, in which he expressed 
his decided opinion that Arthur's state 
of health would require the most care- 
ful attention, and stated the necessity 
of his continuing for the present under 
medical inspection. 

The day he made this communica- 
tion I happened to be at the cottage. 
Before he left the house he had taken 
Mr. Crawford alone into a room; he 
remained closeted with him for several 
minutes. After his departure, Mr. 
Crawford continued alone. I was 
anxious to learn from him Dr. M——’s 
opinion; for I confess I augured no 
good from his manner. I entered the 
room, but the old man took no notice 
of me; he sat at the table—his face 
was buried in his hands. I could re- 
mark that the veins of the forehead 
were swelled almost to bursting. I 
spoke, but there was no answer ; again 
I spoke in a louder tone—he started, 
and appeared not to recollect where he 
was—he stammered a few broken 
sentences—he then recognized me. 
“O’Brien, he is gone—Arthur—I 
know it—” and he walked up and 
down the room and groaned deeply. 

In answer to my enquiries he re- 
peated to me the substance of Dr. 
M ’s communication. I felt that 
the inference he had drawn from it was 
too true. I knew not what to say, 
“O’Brien,” he cried again, “he was 
my boy—I loved him as my own soul 
—he shall not die—no, God has spared 
him to me—he shall not die,” he re- 
peated vehemently and passionately, 
and stamped upon the floor. 

We walked out into the open air; 
it was now spring time ; the yellow cro- 
cuses were just peeping from the flower 
beds in the lawn; the father stooped 
down and began listlessly to pluck the 
opening blossoms—we walked on in 
silence to the river's edge. Its dark 
current swept down a quantity of froth. 
1 could not help seeing, in the rapidity 
with which it rolled on the short-lived 
undulations of the surface, an emblem 
of the perishable nature of all earthly 
things. Some thoughts like these may 
have passed through the old man’s 
mind ; he gazed vacantly on the rip- 
ples of the stream as one after another 
swept from our view—and for some 
minutes neither of us spoke. 

He drew my arm within ‘his ; 
“O'Brien,” he said, as he moved back 
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to the cottage, “this will kill his mother; 
and poor Alice and Tom, it will be a 
dead aie their happiness.” 

I endeavoured to persuade him that 
his fears were exaggerated ; by degrees 
I persuaded him that they were. I 
did not persuade myself. I thought 
this a favourable opportunity of speak- 
ing to him on the subject of Mr. 
Cooper’s constant upbraiding of Ar- 
thur. I did it as delicately as possible, 
but pointed out in strong terms the 
danger that there was in harassing the 
mind of the patient by dwelling on 
grief which he felt so acutely. 

He listened to me for a long time 
without speaking. I know not whether 
there might have been any thing in 
my manner that conveyed more than 
my words; but his large grey eye 


rested on me with a_ penetrating 
glance. I felt myself colour under his 
glance. The truth was, I could not 


help suspecting that Cooper would 
not much regret the death of Arthur 
which would leave him, as Alice’s 
intended husband, sole heir to Mr. 
Crawford’s property. I thought [ had 
conveyed these suspicions. I did not 
mean to do so, and I felt confused. 

I was sure that Mr. Crawford re- 
marked my confusion; but he said 
nothing—he mused deeply, and I 
hoped my observations were not with- 
out their effect. 

Dr. M ’s opinion was soon com- 
municated to Mrs. Crawford and Alice, 
and arrangements were made for the 
entire family remaining for some time 
longer where they were. The next few 
days seemed to bring a great improve- 
ment to Arthurs health, and with it 
the hopes of his parents rose. It is 
strange to how slight a thread the 
hopes of fond hearts will cling. 

I was now a visitor with Arthur as 
often as my avocations would permit. 
I felt some indescribable interest draw 
my heart to his. The spirit of my 
unhappy friend was as it were under 
the shadow of his guilt; but there 
was a sober solemnity about the 
gloom of that shadow that was more 
to me than the sunshine of gayer 
hearts. I had his full and undi- 
vided confidence ; and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Cooper to pre- 
judice his parents against me, I was 
at first tolerated, and in time regarded 
with affection as Arthur's only friend. 

He had many friends in College ; 
many who were his intimate compa- 
nions when I knew nothing of him ; 
but the world had now cast its dis- 
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grace upon him, and of course they 
shunned him. He felt this, and spoke 
of it with a bitter indignation that 
showed him deeply the gall of a 
wounded spirit had rankled in his 
heart. 

“O’Brien,” he said, once to me, 
“there was a time when I had many 
friends, at least when I was fool 
enough to call those, who were willing 
to share my joyous hours, friends ; and 
where are they now? They do not 
think of me—they go on as if I had 
never been—the place I held is hardly 
felt to be now a blank—this is before 
one’s time to realize the words—* the 
place that knew him shall know him 
no more.” 

There was something even in the 
bitterness of that spirit superior to 
the minds that every day you meet 
with. I wish that I could remember 
all that he uttered, with the vividness 
of thought and expression that he im- 
parted to the feelings of one who felt 
the world’s judgment a hard one. 

But I must endeavour to hurry over 
the scenes which I have still to de- 
scribe—a few more will bring this 
chapter to a close. 

My readers will recollect that Alice 
Crawford had been left by a relative a 
considerable sum of money, and there 
seemed every prospect now that she 
would but too soon be heiress to all 
Mr. Crawford’s property, which, not- 
withstanding the difficulties in which 
he had been involved, was still quite 
large enough to hold out an induce- 
ment to Mr. Cooper to seek the hand 
of Alice with increasing earnestness. 
Over his aunt he had acquired a com- 
plete ascendency ; she regarded him 
as the very impersonation of all earthly 
goodness ; the morose self-love of his 
manner was in her eyes but the exte- 
rior expression of a piety too strict to 
be satisfied with anything in this 
wicked world. She was a weak but 
good-hearted woman; her influence 
over her husband was very great ; and 
as she had long determined on the 
match between her nephew and 
daughter, she never dreamed of its 
being opposed. Alice had received 
her cousin's attentions with a kind of 
passive obedience, and indeed they 
were not of a character to draw out 
any other expression from their object. 
They were not marked by any great 
tenderness or assiduity; and princi- 
pally consisted in the assumption of a 
manner which seemed to imply that he 
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had a right to some species of au- 
thority. 

So long as Alice looked forward to 
her marriage with her cousin as an 
event indefinitely distant, she did not 
offer any direct opposition to the 
wishes of her parents, but the time was 
coming when she was called on to de- 
cide. 

The cold blasts of March had swept 
by, and the genial showers of April 
were nurturing the young verdure of 
the spring. Arthar’s health had latterly 
been improving, and though Dr. 
M—— still gave it as his opinion, that 
for years to come his state of delicacy 
would require the greatest care, he 
said that he saw no objection to his 
returning in the course of a month to 
New-ville. He did not conceal from 
his family that his constitution had re- 
ceived a shock from which it might be 
long before he would perfectly recover, 
but he seemed confident, that by care 
for a few years, his health would be 
re-established, and that there would 
not be much longer occasion for that 
constant medical surveillance which 
had been hitherto kept up. 

This was, indeed, glad news for all 
the little party ; even Arthur himself 
seemed for an instant to forget his 
gloom, and his heart was joyous in the 
anticipation of happy days. They all 
talked of the summer and the long 
days among the woods of New-ville, and 
one would hardly have thought that 
they were the same party which a 
little while ago had been so sad and 
sorrowful, 

Mr. Cooper now proposed to Mr. 
and Mrs, Crawford, that his marriage 
with Alice should take place immedi- 
ately on the return of the family to 
New-ville ; and her parents agreed. 
The first intimation the poor girl re- 
ceived of this determination, was from 
her mother, who, kissing her affection- 
ately, and with tears in her eyes, told 
her that “in a little time she was to be 
made happy;” for the good woman 
never for one instant doubted that she 
was securing her daughter’s happiness 
by this match. When Alice understood 
the full extent of her happiness, she 
turned deadly pale. She could not speak 
for a few minutes ; at last she fell upon 
her mother’s bosom, and burst into a 
passionate fit of sobs and tears. 

Mrs. Crawford attributed this to the 
agitation that so young a creature 
might naturally feel at being about to 
leave for ever the parents with whom 
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her childhood had been happy, and she 
attempted to console her with the com- 
mon-place reflections suited to such a 
feeling. But Alice continued to sob, 
and at last she murmured in broken 
accents,—* Mother, I cannot marry 
cousin Tom.” 

Her mother was surprised ; she led 
her to a seat, and said, “ Alice, my 
dear, you will not disobey your parents 
—you are too young to judge—your 
father and I have resolved on what is 
best for you, and you will be obedient, 
and God will bless you ;” and imprinting 
a kiss upon her daughter’s burning fore- 
head, with an affectionate “ God bless 
you, my child,” she left her to her own 
reflections. 

A thousand confused and bewilder- 
ing thoughts passed through the poor 
girl’s mind. She could not love her 
cousin—she felt she never could—then 
how could she without sin solemnly pro- 
mise todo so? She thought of kneeling 
at her parents’ feet, and explaining to 
them her feelings ; but then she remem- 
bered the stern severity of the notions 
they held of parental authority ; she re- 
membered how oftenshe had heard them 
say, that parents had a right to dispose 
of their children’s affections as they 
pleased, and she felt that to remon- 
strate with them was but to appeal to 
a tribunal where every remonstrance 
would be regarded as stamped with the 
crime of disobedience. 

On the bosom of her brother she 
gave vent to her feelings ; from him 
she sought counsel in her difficulty—in 
him she found a sympathising friend. 
What friendship is so Caiteund and so 
tender as that in which the first emo- 
tions of the heart awake ?—what love 
so pure as that of a brother and a 
sister—the love with which the holiest 
recollections of childhood and of home 
are intertwined, 

Arthur felt for her—his heart bled 
within him as she sobbed on his breast. 
They had talked over all the matter, 
after their parents had retired to rest. 
They sat by the window of one of the 
apartments in the cottage. The light 
of the full moon beamed down upon 
them in its peaceful and its holy lustre. 
Long and bitterly did they converse 
together. Arthur felt the hopelessness 
of an appeal to his parents—he feared 
that the very appeal would partake, in 
their eyes, of the nature of rebellion. 

“IT never will marry him,” cried the 
poor girl, “I will die frst.” 

“You shall not marry him,” cried 
Arthur, “my own sister. No!” he 
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exclaimed vehemently, as he rose and 
paced the room, “ No, the villain ; not 
while this arm can prevent it.” 

There was a vehemence in his voice 
and manner, that alarmed the gentle 
and timid girl. She dreaded she knew 
not what. She caught her brother's 
arm. She drew him to a seat beside 
her. 

“No, no, Arthur, do not speak so; 
let there be no quarrelling on m 
account. No; I will tell Tom that I 
can’t be his. I will, on my knees, tell 
him so, and ask him would he wish 
that before God I should promise 
what I cannot do. I will ask my father 
and mother in God’s sight, would they 
have me to do it; but Arthur, dear, 
promise me—my own brother, promise 
me that you will not interfere. No! 
there is enough already against you 
with my father. Promise me, my own 
brother, and God will make a way for 
me to escape.” 

Arthur turned to her as she spoke ; 
she had risen, and she stood full in the 
flood of the moonbeams, with her pale 
face raised to heaven, full of confidence 
and devotion. It was impossible to 
resist her entreaties. Arthur gave the 
promise she desired, and clasping her 
to his heart he said, “ Yes, dearest 
Alice, God will make a way for you 
to escape.” 

They determined, then, that Alice 
should in the morning acquaint her 
cousin on his arrival to pay his daily 
visit, with her utter and entire aversion 
to the proposed match ; and they cal- 
culated that after this he could not 
persevere in demanding, on any autho- 
rity, her hand. 

Somewhat lightened in mind, they 
rose to depart. Arthur turned once 
more to the window, where the moon- 
beams streamed in, “ Let me once more 
lookat this glorious scene.” The window 
was a casemented one, and before she 
had time to stop him, Arthur had 
thrown it up gently, and stood on the 
outside. Her nauihe entreaties to him 
to avoid exposing himself to the night 
air, were unavailing. 

“I feel myself quite well,” he said ; 
“T would like to take another look at 
this moon.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Alice, “ it is the 
last on which J will ever gaze in 
peace.” 

Arthur felt the words come heavy 
on his heart. He staggered against a 
huge tree which grew a few paces 
from the window; Alice leaned beside 
him. It was, indeed, a glorious scene. 
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The river rolled gently below, glitter- 
ing like a sheet of silver—the bright 
radiance of the moon was flung on 
the valley, and lent its soft tinge to the 
white and thin clouds that were scat- 
tered like wool upon the face of the 
heavens. It was a night to make one 
think of peace and happiness, and even 
the troubled spirits of those that gazed 
on it felt its calm. 

“Oh, it is a glorious night,” said 
Arthur, “and yet, I know not why, I 
feel melancholy ;” and he looked down 
along the valley of the river, as if some- 
thing riveted his eyes to the loveliness 
of the scene. 

As he spoke, a large owl was dis- 
turbed from the ivied tree, at the foot of 
which he leaned. Itscreamed dismally 
as it flew round and round the spot 
where they stood; and then with 
it’s dolorous hooting, and almost 
more dismal whirring of its wings, it 
flew away—its dim feathers glisten- 
ing in the moonbeams. 

The incident was a simple one ; but 
it had a mysterious effect on minds 
attuned to its impressions. Arthur felt 
his heart beat quicker, and Alice trem- 
bled violently ; neither of them spoke ; 
and returning into the cottage, they 
gently barred the casement, and parted 
in silence for the night. 7 

Next day brought Mr. Cooper to 
the cottage. Alice, pale as death and 
hardly able to speak from agitation, 
begged a private interview with him. 
She told him hastily her feelings to- 
wards him ; she entreated of him no 
longer to persevere in addresses which 
nothing but parental authority could 
force her for an instant to endure. His 
reply was—ay, it was—that he loved 
her better than all the world—that 
parental authority bound him too, for 
that it was the command of his dying 
mother that he should marry her—that 
he knew it was only her brother that 
had prejudiced her against him; but 
that he was sure she knew enough to 
be assured that in honouring their 
parents, they must both be happy, and 
that in time she would find him worthy 
of her tenderest love. 

Poor Alice did not like the plan of 
promising to love upon the strength of 
the future contingency of its fulfilment 
being possible. But she was soon 
taught by the manner of her suitor, that 
he was determined to avail himself of 
the right to be loved, which her father’s 
choice conferred on him. 

“ Mr. Cooper,” she cried, in an ear- 
nestness of which she did not believe 
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herself capable, “do not mar and dis- 
turb my happiness for life. I have 
been happy, very happy with my 
parents, and do not now put an end to 
my happiness. Leave me, I entreat 
of you, leave me ;” and she knelt before 
her persecutor. 

He seemed affected ; he advanced 


and raised her, and seemed happy of 


the opportunity of pressing her in his 
arms. 

“ Alice, dearest Alice, I will do any 
thing for you but this. But you are 
mine—mine by your parents’ right— 
and [ will not give you up—I ought 
not.” He would have said more, but 
the indignant girl had burst from his 
arms, and left him alone. 

Wildly she rushed in search of her 
parents. Her father, and mother, and 
Arthur were sitting together. She 
burst almost like one distracted into the 
room. 

“ Mother,” she cried, in agony, “ do 
not kill your poor child—your only 
daughter ;” and she rushed towards 
her parent, and hid her face in her 
mother’s bosom. : 

“ What, what is all this, my child,’ 
said her mother fondly, as soon as she 
had in some degree recovered from the 
surprise into which she had been 
thrown by the violent conduct of her 
daughter. 

“TI will never, never marry Tom 
Cooper,” cried the agitated girl ; “I will 
die first.” 

“ Alice, my child,” said her father, 
with a sternness of voice and manner 
that seemed to hush into calmness the 
violence of her whom he addressed, 
“ Alice, my child, come hither. Where 
have you learned disobedience to your 
parents, girl?” he continued still more 
sternly. “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, was the first commandment on 
your infant lips.” 

“ Father,” she cried, “I never will 
marry any one but one whom you de- 
sire ; but father, dearest father, I will 
stay unmarried ; but I cannot, I dare 
not promise to God to love one whom 
I—1 hate.” 

* Hate your cousin Tom!” cried her 
mother, who was roused to the defence 
of her favourite nephew. “ You wicked, 
wicked girl—he is too good for you, 
Miss. You are a wicked girl—yon 
are not good enough for such a husband. 
Oh, oh, that I should live to see this 
day.” 

“ Alice,” said her father calmly, “you 
are speaking wickedly and foolishly— 
you know how good your cousin is. 
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Alice, my dear, I must soon leave you, 
and I wished to see you happy before 
1 die; and your mother and I have 
chosen you a protector. Alice, we 
love you as our heart’s blood ; but no 
good can come of disobedience, No, 
Alice, I command you—you shall 
marry your cousin Tom.” 

“ Father,” cried Alice, throwing her- 
self at his knees, “command me to beg 
my bread from door to door—command 
me to break stones by the road side— 
but do not command me to marry one 
I cannot love.” 

She knelt before him in the attitude 
of supplication ; her hands were clasped, 
and her face as pale as a marble sta- 
tue. The old man looked at her, and 
even in the anger of his countenance 
there was something mingled of a 
parent's pride in the delight with which 
he viewed her lovely form. 

“ Alice, you will obey your father, 
and your mother, You must marry 
Tom Cooper.” 

The last words were uttered in a 
tone of calm and determined autho- 
rity, that seemed neither to expect or 
to admit of expostulation. Alice was 
silent for an instant. 


“ May God look down on me,” she 
cried, “and forgive me if I sin; but, 
father, I never will marry him ;” and 
having said this with a calm self-pos- 
session, she turned not to her father, 
or her mother, but her brother, who 
had looked on in extreme agitation on 
this strange scene. She buried her 
head in his bosom, as if to hide from 
her father’s angry glance. 


Her father walked up and down the 
room. 

“ God is just ;” he said, in a low and 
solemn tone, “I disobeyed my father, 
and my heart bleeds for it now—bleeds 
in its tenderest pore ; father,” he added, 
looking up to heaven, “not my will, 
but thine be done—but doth my chil- 
dren thus”—his eye fellon Arthur ; the 
poor fellow’s cheek blanched before the 
rebuke. 


He rushed to his father. “Father,” 
he cried, “ let us be happy again ; Alice 
and I would die for you—but do not 
sacrifice her to one who is unworthy of 
her. She has knelt before you—she 
has intreated him to leave her to her 
own happy home. Father, do not 
command her to promise to love one 
she cannot love—she ought not to 
love.” 

“Silence, sir,” said his father angrily ; 
“it is you that has done this—it is you 
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that have taught your sister disobedi- 
ence.” 

“Father, I cannot bear this,” he 
cried; “you will kill me, indeed you 
wiil—I know it ; bless me—forgive me 
but, poor Alice, in the name, father, of 
God, do not, do not ask to marry that 
man—I would see her deads_first—in 
the cold grave. Alice, my own sister, 
you would be better, happier than with 
him—your coffin would be better,” and 
he passionately strained his sister to his 
breast. 

“Stop this nonsense,” cried his mo- 
ther ; “ Alice, we shall be obeyed— 
it shall be. It is you, Arthur, that have 
filled her head with these notions ; you 
have learned little good at College— 
when you sold your religion, you might 
disobey your parents. It shall be—” 
she added, violently. 

Mr. Crawford felt this last reproach 
an ungenerous one. Arthur attempted 
to speak, but his colour came and went. 
He snatched Alice’s handkerchief, and 
put it to his mouth. 

“ Hush, woman,” cried the father ; 
“ Arthur, my boy, God bless you—I 
bless you, my own son ; never mind, it 
shall not be, by , it shall not be.” 

It was the first oath that ever his 
children had heard from Mr. Crawford's 
lips. He rushed wildly towards his 
son—the handkerchief he held to his 
lips was steeped IN BLOOD. 

Another minute saw his fainting form 
supported on his distracted mother’s 
breast. All was alarm and confusion. 
“T am better now,” he faintly said,as one 
hand grasped his mother’s, and another 
his sister’s hand. 

Alas! alas ! it was his life-blood that 
welled from his lips. The crimson 
fountain of life was unsealed—and 
though the first gush of its purple 
stream did not exhaust it, Arthur 
never recovered from the fatal effects 
of that evening. 

But how can I describe the scenes 
that then I was a witness to. Poor 
Arthur had begged that I might be 
sent for. The shades of night had 
veiled the valley before I could reach 
him. His father met me at the door ; 
he caught my hand and burst into 
tears ; he led me without speaking, to 
Arthur’s room. He was supported on 
pillows in his bed—pale and ghastly— 
his arm was extended from him, and 
was bandaged with cloths which were 
covered with blood. I started in hor- 
ror. His mother perceived my alarm, 
and corrected my mistake. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival, Dr. M had 
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taken a quantity of blood from his 
arm, and it was the exhaustion conse- 
quent on this that made him pale and 
weak. 

“ Arthur will soon be well, Mr. 
O’Brien,” she said, “but he is not to 
speak.” 

Arthur shook his head ; he put his 
hand to his lips, and motioned me beside 
him. He held out his hand—I caught 
it; I felt the cold clammy dampness 
on it ; a few drops of perspiration were 
collected on his forehead. They 
looked like “the night dews of the 
grave” upon his living brow. 

He muttered in a whisper, “ Come 
often to me—be near me.” He pressed 
my hand fervently. I assured him that 
I would, and begged of him to be 
silent. 

That day Mr. Crawford apprised Mr. 
Cvoper of his fixed determination 
never to put any constraint upon Alice’s 
feelings in the subject of her marriage. 

“She does not like you, Tom,” he 
said, “leave her to us, and God bless 
you, and send you a better wife.” 

It is singular that the very next day 
brought Mr. Cooper a letter that re- 

uired his immediate presence in Wex- 
ord, and he left town without taking 
leave of his uncle, except in a hurried 
note in which he barely deigned to en- 
quire for Arthur's health. 

There was no return of the bleeding 
during the night, and next morning, 
Dr. M appeared to entertain 
= hopes of his case. He examined 

is chest carefully ; he desired him 
to sit up for a little while, and having 
prescrived a certain course of diet, he 
desired that he must be kept as quiet 
as possible. 

Reader! have you ever seen one 
whom you loved the victim of the most 
insidious of diseases. Have you ever 
watched the decline of a friend whom 
consumption had fastened on as its 
prey. Have you seen the pallid and 
marble-like whiteness of the cheek 
beautifully crimsoned with the glow- 
ing hectic of the cruel disease— 
and death light up the eye with 
an unnatural brightness while he 
decked his victim with hues too lovely 
to be those of health. If ever you 
have seen this—if you have sat with 
the being that every day came nearer 
to the grave—if you have shared in the 
hopes and fears that followed each 
other in the minds of those around as 
quickly as the hues of paleness and of 
brightness flitted on the cheek of the 
dying object of your love. If, ina word, 
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you have ever seen a young person 
dying of consumption, you will need 
me to say but little to help you to 
the closing scenes of Arthur's life. 

And dying—it soon became evident 
he was—a little time sufficed to prove 
the impotence of the healing art—and 
Dr. M communicated to his pa- 
rents that there was no hope except in 
God. 

I remember well the day the good 
physician told this to hisfather. I had 
been sitting with him in the little par- 
lour,the casement of which opened onthe 
lawn. The poor old man had tulked 
of returning home; he said that in a 
little time Arthur would be well enough 
to bear the journey, and yet, he said, 
this is a nice place, and I will not like 
to leave it—but, he added, “ there is no 
place like home—a mouthful of his 
native air will make Arthur quite well 
again.” 

We were interrupted by the sound 
of Dr, M coming down stairs. 
Mr. Crawford rose to meet him; he 
caught him by the hand. 

“ What do you think of him to-day, 
doctor,” he eagerly enquired. 

Dr. M made him no answer ; 
he led him to a seat—a tear stood in 
the eye of the good man. “ My dear 
Mr. Crawford,” he said, “ 1 know your 
heart is resting above the things of 
earth. I know that I speak to a sin- 
cere Christian ;” he paused. 

Mr. Crawford’s cheek had blanched ; 
his eyes almost momentarily closed— 
his teeth seemed to chatter—strange 
that such an appeal to our Christianity 
sounds naturally as the presage of 
woe. 

The breathing of the old man be- 
came high and quick. “ Speak, sir— 
speak, my child is dying—you need not 
fear Dr. M » I can bear it—my 
boy is dying.” 

“I fear,” said Dr. M , “there 
is but little hope of his recovery—there 
is none, except in God.” 

“ Yes,” said the father, rising from his 
seat, and apparently unconscious of our 
presence. “ Yes, he will die—die— 
die,” and he repeated the last word as 
if unaware of its import. 




















Dr. M laid his hand on his arm ; 
the old man started, as if from a 
dream. 


“Dr. M—,” he said, “a Christian 
can bearthe will of God; but—but—” 
he added slowly, “a father cannot bear 
to lose his son,” and a passionate flood 
of tears came to his relief. 

Just then Mrs. Crawford entered the 
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room. She saw her husband standing 
in the middle of the room, the large 
tears were rolling down his furrowed 
cheek. 

“ George,” she almost screamed— 
“what is it? Dr. M , what is it ? 
will he not soon be well ?” 

“Mary,” said her husband, “look 
up to God for strength—we must bear 
it. Mary, our boy is dying—he cannot 
live.” A sob from the wretched mother 
stopped him. He caught her in his 
arms; “hush, my love, he will hear 
you, and it will make him worse,” and 
she stifled her sobs in her husband's 
bosom. 

Dr, M took advantage of the in- 
terval to withdraw. I was following 
his example. 

“(Q’Brien,” said the old man, “ do 
not leave us—you loved Arthur; it is 
well to have any one that loves him 
near; perhaps you being here may 
keep my poor old woman from disturbing 
him by her sobs—hush, Mary, love.” 

Mrs. Crawford suppressed her grief, 
but the effort was evidently a violent 
one ; it could not be maintained. She 
started from her seat and screamed. 

“ He is dying, and I—I killed him. 
Oh this unhappy marriage, it was 
that ” and now her sobs and tears 
were without restraint. 

“Hush, Mary, dearest,” said her 
husband ; “ don’t let our poor boy hear 
the death-ery over him, while he is 
still alive? Where is Alice?” con- 
tinued the old man; “go Mary, and 
bring her.” 

But the sound of her mother’s voice 
had brought the poor girl from the side 
of her brother. “ Mother,” said she, 
“I know it all—you need not tell 
me.” 

For an interval of some minutes 
there was a deep and solemn silence, 
broken only by the suppressed murmur 
of grief. The father was the first to 
speak. 

“ Mary,” he said to his wife, “it is 
meet that we should pray to God.” 

We all knelt down, and the old man 
prayed with a touching pathos for help 
and comfort, and support ; but when 
at the close of his prayer, he tried to 
implore God to spare his son’s life, 
his voice faltered—he stopped. We 
remained on our knees in silent prayer 
for a few minutes; not a word was 
spoken until a simu!taneous Amen burst 
from our lips, as if each had been con- 
scious of the petition of the rest. 

o 7. * * 
* * # » 
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From that day forward, poor Arthur 
was permitted to do pretty muchas he 
wished. He had more strength of 
voice than might have been expected. 
The weather was unusually hot for that 
early season of the year, and Dr. M 
permitted him to have a sofa placed in 
a little greenhouse from which he could 
have a view of much of the surround- 
ing scenery. It was from his conver- 
sations in the interval between this and 
his death, that I have been enabled to 
describe the scenes that I have endea- 
voured to pourtray. 

“Edward,” he said to me the day 
after Dr. M had made the com- 
munication of which I have spoken. 
“Edward, I heard my mother’s sobs 
yesterday, but I made uo remark. 
They think I do not know I am dying, 
but I knew it before they did ; I know 
it since I came here, and why should I 
wish to live, dishonoured ?—no ; let the 
grave cover my dishonour.” 

He then told me at such intervals 
in his narrative as his strength could ad- 
mit of, that during his illness in Col- 
lege, he had been haunted by the 
most dismal visions—that the hand- 
writing on the wall was constantly be- 
fore him—that he had some indistinct 
perception of fancying Tom Cooper 
dancing like a devil before him— 
but that, whenever he turned his 
eyes he saw the handwriting, until 
at last he said he lay with a kind 
of weight upon his brain, and there 
was this writing before him writ- 
ten in letters of fire ; and he thought 
he saw a hand pass over it, and it was 
blotted out, and he never saw it again; 
“and I think,” he said, “it was from that 
hour that I began to get well—but I 
forgot the entire matter—until after I 
came here I turned over my Bible, and 
I found the expression, ‘blotting out 
the handwriting that is against us,’ and 
then I remembered the whole matter, 
and then I remembered too, that dur- 
ing my illness the words ‘before iid- 
summer’ had been constantly ringing 
in my ears, and I knew [ would not 
live to see midsummer,” 

I must endeavour to draw this per- 
haps too protracted narrative to a 
close. 

« Edward,” he said to me at another 
time, “ when I am gone, you will hear 
me spoken of with dishonour, and men 
will say that I sold myself. I had 
some friends in college, and they will 
be the bitterest in upbraiding my me- 
mory. Dr. Allwell was the first to 
write to my father. There is now no 
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place for me in the world. Every one 
would know the apostate and would 
shun me. Men take delight in finding 
reasons to blame; but the grave will 
cover me from their malice.” 

I remember one evening, we sat 
looking on the prospect before us. It was 
a glorious evening, and one that might 
well make the soul in love with earth. 
The gold of the declining sun was 
flung in its gorgeous lustre on a thou- 
sand shapes of loveliness—on the still 
valley—the bosom of the river—the 
foliage of the tall trees that scarcely 
quivered in the gentle breeze—and fur- 
ther off, on the grey sides of the moun- 
tains, and the distant spires and win- 
dows of the tower. From the dusky 
haze that overhung the city, the spires 
of the churches rose up and reflected 
bvack the gold of the setting sun, as if 
the last smile from the visible image of 
God’s throne lingered on the place of 
prayer. Arthur gazed on the valley : 
poor, poor fellow, he looked on that 
Jovely scene, and its loveliness over- 
came him. His cheek became, if pos- 
sible whiter, and his lips quivered with 
emotion. 

“TI thought.” he said faintly, “I 
thought I was content to die, never 
more to look upon this earth—but— 
but ” and his voice faltered, and a 
huge tear rolled down his emaciated 
cheek. After a pause, he continued, 
almost soliloquizing—* [ am young— 
my sun has gone down before—long 
before it was noon. It is hard, hard— 
all the fond hopes—all the ambitious 
speculations of my heart ;—all—all 
brought to a close, in the dark and si- 
lent grave.”’ 

“ Edward,” he said, turning to me ; 
“there have been hopes and feelings 
in this breast of which no one has ever 
known, and of which no one ever will 
know—I have had my dreams of high 
ambition, and my visions of distant 
distinction to which I clung with a 
faith in their accomplishment, that ani- 
mated me with a spirit of which my 
companions knew nothing. I felt as if 
I could not pass through the world 
unknown—the longing of my_ spirit 
for glory I deemed an earnest that it 
would come. I have Jain for whole 
hours under the trees, musing on the 
fancies of an ardent spirit. 
I could hear afar off the distant mur- 
murs of a coming fame. My soul 
was lit up with the glowing fan- 
cies of its own creation. [ mis- 
took the light of these fancies for 
the reflected lustre of a future 
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glory. It is well—I am humbled— 
all is crushed—my dreams are at an 
end—I am content ” but as he 
spoke of contentment, the big tear 
trembled in his eye. 

“You will think me very foolish,” 
he said, after a pause, which his ex- 
haustion rendered necessary, “but from 
my earliest days the impression was on 
my mind, that one day or other I would 
be distinguished among men; 1 re- 
garded some noble destiny as my birth- 
right, and nothing could shake my 
faith in my inheritance. I[t is not 
shaken yet—it was mine—but I sold my 
birthright—I forgot that purity should 
be the character of those that look to 
a high destiny upon earth; I gave up 
my trust in God, and when I did, | 
forfeited my claim.” 

“TI am content to die—what else 
could become of me?—where can I 
now live ? How is it possible that now 
I should move with honor among men ? 
No, no,” he added passionately, “ I 
unfitted myself for my destiny—I have 
now nothing to do in this world.” 

“ My spirit is crushed,” he continued 
in a low tone of voice, “ crushed—as 
long as I had my own rectitude, my 
faith in my destiny supported me—I 
could retire to the assurance of that 
faith, from the contempt of the proud, 
from the coldness of my friends, from 
the selfish heartlessness of all I met, 
I could lean upon the misty phantoms 
of what I imagined to be my future 
greatness ; and thus supported, could 
scorn the proud ; but when Isold myself, 
it was all gone—I had no more faith —my 
spirit then was crushed—my soul was 
disrobed of the covering in which it 
had delighted to wrap itself.” 

These thoughts and feelings of his 
soul he used to pour out in a voice 
broken by the weakness consequent on 
his illness, but when he spoke, his 
glazed eye was lit up with a brightness, 
and even the tones of his voice as- 
sumed a strength that was borrowed 
from the enthusiasm of his soul. By de- 
grees he grew weaker and weaker, and 
as his end approached, he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the study 
of his Bible. I was almost constantly 
with him: he was unhappy when I 
was absent. But I must have done— 





one scene more will close the tale of 


his sorrows and his sufferings. 

It was midsummer eve: I had not 
been able to visit the cottage in the 
earlier part of the day. Towards 
evening I reached it; I found some- 
thing like hope excited in the breasts 
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of his parents. He had seemed much 
stronger in the morning, he had eaten 
with an appetite, and had enjoyed a 
gentle and refreshing slumber. Since 
he awoke he had expressed great auxi- 
ety for my arrival. When I went to 
his room he was lying on his couch ; 
he had himself supported with pil- 
lows, so as to have a view both 
to the west and north; a large pro- 
jecting window in his room commanded 
both views, and he looked on the 
loveliness of nature with something 
like a feeling of interest. Alice 
was sitting beside him, supporting his 
head, his mother sat at his feet-—when 
I entered ; a smile played on his face 
when he saw me, he feebly stretched out 
his worn hand, but remained silent. 

We had sat for some time, when be 
turned round, as if something had sud- 
denly recurred to his recollection— 
“ Alice,” he said, “you once cut me 
to the heart; I could have borne all 
but you—the scarf—I was alone and 
desolate, when you sent it back to me 
to disown me.” 

“ Arthur dear,” she said, “ forgive 
me; oh! little your poor sister knew 
that you were alone and desolate! I 
heard that you had gone with the great 
people ; I thought you were their fa- 
vourite, and that you would care but 
little for your poor sister’s gift; but 
I did not—indeed I did not think 
you were alone. Oh! I would have 


died before I would have pained 
you |” 

“I know, dearest,” he feebly an- 
swered, “I knew you did not know 
my heart, but I wished to hear you say 
so before I died.” 

“Don’t talk of dying, Arthur,” said 
his distracted mother, “you will live 
many years to close the eyes of your 
poor old mother.” 

He shook his head ; he stretched out 
his arm, as if to embrace his mother; 
she stooped down and kissed the fore- 
head, over which the long lank hair 
fell down. 

He desired that his father might be 
brought to him. The old man 
tottered to his side; “ bless me, father,” 
said the son faintly, “and forgive me ; 
a father’s blessing is good on a journey 
—even on the long dark one.” 

His father suppressed his emotion— 
“TI bless thee, my child, my darling 
boy, I have nothing to forgive you; 
God bless you, und spare you to me.” 

The sufferer motioned to his mother 
to come near him. He reverently 
bowed forward, as if to obtain her 
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blessing too; she strove to speak, but 
sobs choked her utterance. 

He motioned for us to raise him up ; 
he looked out on the hills; twilight 
was rapidly falling ; the sun had just 
gone down, and the blue mist of the 
evening was slowly rising from the 
valley. 

“ The watchfire,” said Arthur, 
pointing to a blaze which just broke 
out on one of the hills—one of the fires 
with which our countrymen almost 
universally light up the country on a 
midsummer eve. In a few minutes a 
line of light illuminated the mountains, 
while over the outlines of the hill 
the full moon looked down in placid 
majesty with a silver radiance, that 
contrasted strongly with the red light 
of the watchfires beneath. 

He gazed earnestly on the moon, and 
then turned towards the west, where 
the tints of the departed sun still dyed 
the clouds, 

“A last look,” he said sorrowfully, 
“ midsummer—the watchfire,” he mut- 
tered; “1 have watched for it.” 

We thought that he was wandering. 
“T shall see it again—Alice,” and he 
gently attempted to push a Bible which 
lay at his head, and which had latterly 
been his companion. The gentle 
girl took up the blessed book ; “ Where 
shall I read, dearest ?” she said. “ The 
latter day,” he faintly said, “it is too 
dark to see.” His father uttered in 
a clear deep voice the words “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth ; 
and though after my death worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God.” 

“I shall see it all again glorious, 
more glorious—the latter day”—he 
stopped, his head fell upon his breast. 
“It is cold, very cold,” he said, or 
rather moaned ; “it is getting dark—I 
cannot see—cold, cold, very cold.”"— 
His teeth chattered—it was the chill of 
death ; it was its mist upon his eyes— 
there was a slight struggle, a gurgle 
in his throat, and his spirit had fled 
from its earthly tenement. 


* * « + 
* € * . 
* * + * 


I saw the last of him; I saw him 
laid in a cold and unhonoured grave ; 
and surely, never did an early grave 
close on brighter hopes—never was 
there a nobler spirit crushed by the 
selfishness of the world. 

I have thought that it might not be 
without its use to record his fate. 
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There was a solemn lesson to ambition 
in his dying scene. Oh! many a noble 
heart like “his has been crushed, when 
once the noble aspiration to be great, 
degenerating into that vulgar passion 
which men call ambition has bet tray ed 
it into giving up that high principle 
which alone ¢ can support the lofty as- 
»irings of the soul—many a pang might 
my been spared to a bleeding heart, 
if the soaring spirit had remembe red, 
in the giddiness of the elevation of its 
hopes, that principle—the dignity of 
self-respect—the strength of moral rec- 
titude—was the power that sustained 
the soul in the noblest flights in which 


the imagination of young ambition 
plumed its daring wing. 

* * * * 

* * * * 


Perhaps I ought to say a few words 
of the other actors in the scenes I have 
attempted to pourtray. Mr. Cooper 


GIFFARD’S 


Tuts is a little book after our own 
heart. Itis precisely what it professes 
to be, and so far leaves us nothing to 
wish for. It is a winter’s run through 
Greece, narrated clearly, spiritedly, 
faithfully and unaffectedly. It does 
not profess to be “Greece in 1836,” 
nor is it styled “the present state of 
the Morea, moral, social, and _politi- 
eal.” It is neither ‘Greece as it is,” 
nor “Greece as it was,” (perhaps a 
more attractive title,) nor is it “Greece 
as it will be,” nor “ as it might be,” nor 
“as it ought to be.” It is merely 
Greece as it appeared to the writer. 
It does not purport to be a visit with a 
view to ——- anything. Hereby and 
in each and all of these points differ- 
ing from the contents of that mighty 
shelf which groans under the weight 
of modern voyages and travels. Sir 
months is a favourite time for gentlemen 
of the present school to allow them- 
selves, in which to master a country. 
Inglis deciphered Irelandin that period. 
Nicholls, however, thought as many 
weeks sufficient to learn whata royal com- 
mission of inquiry had failed of finding out 
in years. Itseemstobe a maxim of rege- 
nerate mind, that practical knowledge 
accumulates in the inverse ratio of the 
labour employed in acquiring it, and 
that first. impressions are to supersede, 
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was married the very day that Arthur's 
remains were consigned to the family 
tomb, to a rich widow, who had been 
left a handsome jointure by her former 
husband, a colonel of dragoons. ‘‘ He 
might have waited,” said poor old Mr. 
Crawford, “until our poor boy was 
cold in his grave.” 

All the others are gone to their long 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford did 
not long survive their son : before their 
death they saw Alice well and happily 
married; but she, too, after enjoying 
years of such happiness as earth can 
give, rests in peace. There are few 


who will recognise the incidents 
I have endeavoured, as far as 


consistent with truth, to disguise. One 
or two will, and to them, perhaps, the 
recollections of what is past will add 
to my narrative an interest which none 
but they can know. 


SHORT VISIT TO THE MOREA.* 


instead of being corrected by the test 
of subsequent investigation. Every 
one is ready with his penknife to cut 
that knot which his fathers could never 
disentangle, and is to be seen, moreover, 
chuckling at the ingenuity with which 
he has accomplished the little bit of 
mischief. 

Mr. Giffard is not one of these. He 
knows that there are things ’O,dirodi 
vos’ He is perfectly well aware that 
aftertwice six weeks orsix months either, 
he could have no pretension to consider 
himself, like M. Pouqueville, as having 
“débrouillé le chaos qui céuvre l’anti- 
que Hellade ;” and he accordingly 
speaks of his tour as it is, and shows 
that at least he does not overrate his 
own opportunities or powers. 

Who could undertake to measure 
the mass of assumption annually car- 
ried through the press for the purposes 
of that portion of the public which can 
only relish what is new? That every 
visitor to a strange land should think 
it to be a part of his duty to cast into 
Albemarle or Burlington” street on his 
return the cargo of novelties he has 
imported, to be there arranged 
into an agreeable octavo for the public, 
we are quite prepared to admit, nor do we 
attempt to quarrel with him for so doing. 
He has an undoubted right to make a 
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market of whatever will be bought, 
whether it be the workings of his 
brain, or the dust from the wheels of 
his travelling-chariot,—but it moves 
sometimes our spleen, sometimes our 
laughter to observe the cvol effrontery 
with which each takes up the trumpet, 
and proclaims his own authority para- 
mount over the whole line through 
which he has paid turnpike. This 
is the spirit of the present day, a 
spirit which has only extended itself 
from the abstract branches of know- 
ledge to the more practical, to politics, 
and finally to general literature. In 
the higher sciences it has developed 
itself in the too wild and incautious 
use of the new system of philosophis- 
ing, or perhaps rather in the abuse of 
it, by generalizing too rapidly, and 
rising, as it were, on too narrow a base, 
In politics it is manifested in the 
analogous haste with which new prin- 
ciples are adopted, while the conse- 
quences of the rapidity of transition 
from the old are not taken into account 
as influencing the practical result of the 
experiment itself. In “voyages and 
travels” the same spirit only assumes 
the meaner guise of a most amusing 
self-sufficiency, which will not brook 
the idea of being considered deficient 
in any point, and prompts the “voyager 
and traveller,” as he rolls along over 
the high seas or high ways of the 
world, to dub himself as occasion 
serves, statesman, strategist, antiqua- 
ry, poet, philosopher, or theologian. 

But we must not forget the book 
before us; and we gladly turn from 
the flippancy we have been denounc- 
ing to the just and gentlemanly can- 
dour of an author, who, while putting 
forward a sketch, has enriched his work 
with many disquisitions which must 
make it valuable to the scholar, and 
filled up the outline in some places 
with striking and vivid detail. 

Mr. Giffard, having been recom- 
mended to avoid if possible the se- 
verity of a northern winter, left Eng- 
land for the Mediterranean, in the month 
of January, 1836, in company with a 
college friend, Mr. Newton. Their 
joint object was, to render the remedy 
prescribed for both, as little irksome as 
possible, by making Greece the scene 
of their exile ; and as Mr. Giffard under- 
took the task of recording their adven- 
tures, so his friend has proved his 
power of illustrating them, in some 
spirited and graphic sketches of scenes 
“either less generally known, or of a 
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particularly characteristic aspect,” with 
which the volume is embellished, 


« Had our departure been less sudden 
and our destination more certain, we 
might have compiled (as I should advise 
any future traveller to do) from the 
learned works of Clarke, Leake, Dod- 
well, and Gell,and some recent itineraries, 
a plan for our journey, so as by economis- 
ing both time and expense, to have been 
enabled to see the greatest number of 
interesting objects with the least cost and 
trouble. 

‘We unfortunately were not able to 
make any preparation of that sort, and 
were sometimes obliged to trust ourselves 
to the guidance of chance, or of local ad- 
vice given with an eye to the profit of the 
counsellor rather than ours. On a review, 
however, of our proceedings, we do not 
find much to regret; and, as it is possible 
that other persons may be, from motives 
of health or pleasure, inclined to make a 
similar excursion, I have thought,—with- 
out pretending to anything like author- 
ship on my own part, or to supersede the 
necessity of consulting the learned au- 
thors I have mentioned,—that a plain 
narrative of what we were enabled to see 
during a three months’ absence from Eng- 
land, might be of some use to future tra- 
vellers, and perhaps not unamusing even 
to others, whose interest in the scenes we 
visited may render them indulgent to the 
insufficiency of the describer,” 


His route lay by Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Zante, to Corfu, and from thence 
to the Main land at Patras, where the 
Grecian tour commenced. The tra- 
vellers visited the following remark- 
able places in the order we mention 
them. Delphi, Corinth, Athens, Ar- 
gos, Sparta, Arcadia, and Olympia, 
thus making their tour north-about, a 
direction given by circumstances rather 
than design, and, as it turned out, pre- 
senting no advantages over the other 
route. 

We shall have oceasion to observe 
as we proceed, that the season chosen 
by Mr. Giffard and his friend is by no 
means the most favorable for a tour of 
pleasure even in the sunny climes of 
the Levant; and that the invalid of 
our own country who fancies he shall 
escape its frosts and snows by an hy- 
bernal visit to Hymettus or Castaly, 
will be somewhat disappointed when 
he sees the former wrapped in a white 
night-cap not materially differing from 
that he left on Skiddaw or Ingle- 
borough, and finds himself obliged to 
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break up the latter to obtain the in- 
spiring draught. 

In leaving Gibraltar, Mr. Giffard 
found himself a fellow-passenger with 
a Spanish iady, who was quitting 
Spain under circumstances _ saffici- 
ently singular. The account we shall 
give in his own words, as it affords a 
remarkable illustration of the state of 
the law as it at present exists and is 
administered in that most ill-governed 
and ungovernable of all countries. 


e Among our new companions were a 
noble Spanish lady, the Marchesa de 
Villa Seca, and her son and daughter, 
who being of the Carlist party, have been 
obliged, as we heard, to leave this country 
to save their lives. The lady's story in- 
terested us; she had been tried by the 
Junta of Cordova on some political 
charge; the sentence against her was, 
‘guilty of suspicion of not being attached 
to the government of Isabella Segunda :’ 
this sentence was sent to the supreme 
court at Seville, which annulled it as 
nonsense. A few days after this a notary 
called on her, and exhibited some kind of 
decree, announcing that she was banished 
to Malaga, and enjoining her to quit Cor- 
dova in an hour: she repeatedly asked by 
whose orders she was thus banished, but 
could get no information; the civil go- 
vernor of Cordova denying that he had 
given any order of the kind. Within the 
hour the escorts arrived and proceeded 
with her to Malaga, where they left her. 
She had not been in Malaga more than 
eight or ten days, when she received infor- 
mation that the Junta of Cordova had 
again commenced proceedings against 
her; that her rents were sequestered, 
and that thirty Urbanos, or national 
guards, were on their way to Malaga to 
bring her back to Cordova to stand 
another trial. 


«Under these circumstances—which 
certainly were not calculated to inspire 
much confidence in the justice of the tri- 
bunal of Cordova, she prudently went 
with her family on board H.M.S. Jaseur, 
which happened to be at Malaga, and 
claimed the protection of the English 
flag, requesting a passage to Gibraltar. 
We were assured that—incredible as it 
may appear—the officer in command of 
the party of Urbanos sent from Cordova, 
had orders to lodge the lady, her son and 
daughter, if he could have caught them, 
every night in the common prison of the 
place where they might stop, with a fur- 
ther private instruction to take a favour- 
able opportunity of shooting the whole 
of the family, servants and all, under the 
pretence of an attempt at rescue or eva- 
sion. 
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“¢ When the Urbanos found that their 
victim had escaped, they made no secret 
of their orders; and those who saw the 
officer to whom they had been given, told 
me that, judging from his appearance, the 
Junta had picked out a fit instrument for 
this sanguinary task, and one not likely 
to be moved to compassion by either 
youth or beauty, of which the young lady 
had a fair share, being indeed a very pretty 
girl of eighteen. The elder lady, how- 
ever, was, it seemed, not corrected by 
this lesson, of her political zeal, and was 
supposed to have drawn the thread of her 
intrigues after her to Gibraltar, which 
induced the governor to desire her to 
leave the fortress, and she was now on 
her way to Malta and Palermo, where 
her daughter has some property.” 


On the 21st of January, the travellers 
arrived at Corfu ; and here, if we have 
any fault to find with Mr. Giffard, it is 
in his being too chary of his enthusi- 
asm, or rather, in too rigidly excluding 
the public from his feelings. He knows 
how revolting to good taste is that 
perpetual display of an author's feel- 
ings, which makes some books of travels 
rather to resemble the personal memoirs 
of the writer, than accounts of what 
the writer has seen and heard. He 
has shunned this fault ; and his style 
in consequence possesses to us a pe- 
culiar charm from its novelty ; but yet 
to be natural, the feelings must break 
through occasionally, and light up the 
language with some portion of the 
glow that is felt within. This, as it ap- 
pears to us, Mr. Giffard has too studi- 
ously avoided; and it may, perhaps, 
give the reader the idea, that that 
which is not expressed, or expressed 
seldom and feebly, may never have 
been felt. “Beautiful! most beauti- 
ful!” is all that is wrung from him by 
the varied loveliness of the unrivalled 
Corfu ; and he “ ventures to say,” that 
the view of the harbour, as it greeted 
them the morning of their arrival, was 
“delightful.” On the first glimpse the 
student of the Isis gains of Greece too— 
the home, as it might be called, of his 
mind—the field of his familiar heroes— 
the world of his half-worshipped demi- 
gods—the father-land, in short, of his 
fancy and his feelings—we did expect 
a burst of eloquent enthusiasm ; the 
more so, as, after having anchored in 
the roads of Patras for the night, we 
find him beginning in the following 
style—“I arose at daylight to have a 
sight——.” The words made our 
heart quiver. We fancied the stu- 
dent’s foot on the companion stair— 
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1837.] Giffard's Short 
we saw, in our imagination, his cheek 
flush and blanch, as—another step— 
and Greece was to burst upon his eyes, 
not as a speck on the horizon, but close, 
clear, distinct, before him, at each side, 
all around—the dreams and longings of 
years, of his whole mental life, till that 
moment vague unsubstantial clouds, to 
be fixed, us by an enchanter’s wand, 
into reality the next instant. Alas! 
how were we brought down from the 
height of our imaginings by the con- 
clusion of the sentence! Mrs. Graham’s 
fall was trifling in comparison with 
ours. “I arose,” says Mr. Giffard, “at 
daylight, to have a sight—which was 
all we were allowed—of the town!” He 
must have felt more than this, and it 
was his duty to tell us so. It is an 
unkindness to his readers to turn round 
upon them with coldness at such a 
moment ; and although we applaud his 
resolution expressed subsequently not 
to indulge in “ scene-painting,” yet here 
to leave the canvas all to ourselves 
was a crime. 

Such points as these are the stages 
of the reader as he travels through a 
work—unless refreshed through the 
medium of his sensibilities when he 
arrives at each, he will plod on but 
jadedly to the next. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we retract our original 
approval of the course the author has 
struck out for himself. We only 
hoped to meet a proof of the rule in 
one or two glowing exceptions. 

Having landed in Greece, the tra- 
vellers were fortunate enough to fall in 
with a compagnon de voyage, in the per- 
son of a Mr. Johnstone of Alva in Stir- 
lingshire, “an experienced traveller,” 
with whom they continued as long as 
they remained in the Morea, and by 
whose assistance Mr. Giffard has been 
able to give some striking particulars of 
scenes which he was not himself able 
to visit. 
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From Patras the travellers took ship 
for Scala di Salona, where they had 
their first experience of what they were 
afterwards perfectly familiarised—or at 
least acquainted—with the nature of 
the accommodation the Morea affords, 


«“ The reader,” Mr. G. tells us, “ must 
not be led astray by the title—inn; for 
the hovel to which it is applied, was 
neither better built, nor furnished, than 
a cowshed in England. A long hut, of 
which only one wall was solid, and that 
was of mud; the other three sides were 
darkened rather than sheltered, by shut- 
ters, which stood open by day; but even 
when closed, prevented the ingress of the 
winds as little as the roof did that of the 
rain. The floor was of earth; while a 
low sort of dresser or bench, Jike an 
eastern divan, ran all round, forming the 
bed-place of the whole party, in number 
about twenty. This was our inn; in 
which, notwithstanding Falstaff’s autho- 
rity, we found it rather difficult to take 
our ease.” 


After exciting the wonder of the 
villagers, who shewed their barbarous 
visitors that they knew considerably 
more of Cidipus and his riddles than 
of the comfortable reality of a decent 
lodging, just as our public school-boys, 
according to Bulwer, have the Ilissus 
by heart before they have ever heard 
of the St. Lawrence, the party rose 
betimes the next morning, and “ started 
for Parnassus at six o’clock.”” Had we 
time, we would gladly mount the 
reader on a Pegasus with the tourists, 
and present him with the spirited descrip- 
tions of Delphi, and the interesting 
localities around, including the Cas- 
talian fount. But we must refer him 
to the book itself for these, as well as 
for that part of the tour which carries 
the travellers to Lutrarchi, Corinth, 
Calamachi, and Salamis, and beg of 
him to cast anchor with them in the 
Pirseus,* where, we are told, 


* The reader will perceive that we have ventured to preserve the usual mode of 
spelling this word, although Mr. Giffard has not only generally written it Peireus 
through his book, but has solicited us in an erratum to correct it where he has not. 
He has alsoused the Greek diphthong in all similar words; suchas Mantineia, Phigaleia, 


Areiopagus, &c. 


We know that he has some respectable authorities to back him in 


this peculiarity, but still we think the old mode may be defended, and it is our prin- 


ciple that reform, to be countenanced, should be improvement. 


The words, as he 


uses them, are Latin, and are, of course, subject to the general rules of orthography 


by which Greek derivatives are governed in that language. 


sufficiently proved by the circumstance of 


into @, and the termination os into us, wherever they occur. 


That they are Latin is 
the original diphthong «. being resolved 
The Latins, we are in- 


formed by Buttman in his grammar, (§ 5,) were not regular in their mode of ren- 
dering theGreek «. They resolved it, however, invariably either into long i or long e, 


as Nsidos, Nilus; EidwAov, Idolum; Mndsia, 


Medea; Movsssov, Museum, &c. See also 
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«The descendants of the victors of 
Salamis could now boast but of two small 
Athenian vessels of war, while the flag of 
England, a country whose very existence 
was unknown to Themistocles, floated on 
two splendid specimens of her navy, the 
Portland and Medea, one in attendance 
on each of the Gothic kings who are now 
the rulers of the destinies of Greece, the 
King of Bavaria, and his son Otho.” 


The strangers walked from the port 
to Athens along the waxega riyn, or 
Long Walls, and their first impression 
on entering the city, was that of dis- 
appointment. No wonder; the ac- 
count of a traveller who visited it in 
1821, will sufficiently explain the rea- 
Dr. Walsh says— 


‘It is not easy to describe a town 
where you see neither streets nor houses. 
Conceive, then, a mud wall, or one not 
much better or strongerthan that ofa parish 
pound, enclosing an area of about two 
miles in circumference; conceive this 
area to be filled with long, crooked, nar- 
row, dirty lanes, not half so wide or so 
clean as those the worst fishing-town 
in England; conceive these dark and 
winding passages, enclosed by high moul- 
dering walls, with here and there a 
door, hammered with nail-heads, open- 
ing in the middle, and always fastened 
by an iron chain, passed across through 
two large rings on the outside, as if the 
master, like a gaoler, had taken care to 
lock up all the prisoners when he went 
abroad; conceive every thing silent and 


son, 


Thiersch, and Matthie, vol. i. p. 23. 
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lifeless in these lanes, except at long in- 
tervals a savage dog uttering a dismal 
howl, a solitary Turk loosening or fasten- 
a chain to let himself in or out, or a 
woman cautiously peeping through a 
crevice beside the gate;—and this will 
give you a general impression of the 
present city of Minerva.” 


Captain Trant was fortunate enough 
to enter the city by moonlight. We 
can imagine the pillars of the Parthenon 
shining bright, and shadow hanging deep 
over the meanness and misery of the 
modern town, as if the pure light 
of the moon only deigned to shine upon 
the grandeur and glory of the past. Itis 
seldom strangers are so favored as to 
have their preconceived notions of 
celebrated places realized—but when 
they are, an impression is made which 
is never effaced. 

Amongst the various objects of 
interest in this interesting place de- 
scribed by Mr. Giffard, who ‘visited them 
under the judicious guidance of Mr. 
Pittakys, an Athenian antiquary, 
we select the Acropolis, to which 
he ascended on Friday, the 5th of 
February. 


“Having procured orders for admit- 
tance to the Acropolis, which are to be 
had at the office of the Nomarch of the 
city, to remain in force fora certain num- 
ber of days, for the sum of two drachme, 
we started early to ascend this celebrated 
rock. Our way lay at first through a 


The fact is, there is an singular diversity of 


usage in rendering these proper names; and in this, at least, the old rule of prosody 


holds strictly true, “ Nomina Grecorum certa sine lege vagantur.” 


Lyceium and Museium ; ~Dodwell, 
Muszum, herein following Milton. 
a place named from Lyceus. 


who is even more scrupulously antique, 
Scapula is right, and has Museum; so Lyceum, 
See Cicero ad Att. and Ter. Eun. 

Areopagus is so written in all the lexicons. 
latter, at least, a tolerably good Greek scholar. 


Col. 


Leake has 
has 


Pliny and Cicero have it thus; the 
Where Dodwell has spelled it differ- 


ently, he has shown that he meant to reject the Latin altogether as a medium, as he has 


written Areiopagos ; also Ilissos, Hymettos, Olympios. 


yet we find that he has Piraeus. 


He writes Cheroneia; and 


The fact is, to be perfectly correct, we should 


write Pir@eus, such being the Latin for the Fort of wtigassus ; and wees being an 


adjective, of which the Latin is Pireus, 


Thus we find Ovid using ‘Pirea litora, 


Col. Leake was aware of this, but still used the Greek diphthong i in the first syllable. 
We fear that from all these attempts at innovation with a view to extreme accu- 
racy little more results than an increased conviction how vague are the rules which 


rofess to bind the philologist. 
Athens? 
liberties. 


Why should we use the words Thebes, Corinth, 
Why, but because use has made them English ? 


The English, as deriving their character and much of their language— 


The Latins took similar 


all that refers to these places—from Italy, naturally adopted such translated words; 


and hence we feel bound to retain Pirzus, Mantinea, Areopagus, &e. 
edition of Facciol. and Forcellin. tit. Areopagus. 


be remarked, is also writtten Agnormyos. 


* Residence in Constantinople, Vol. 


See Bailey’s 
The original of this word, it should 


p. 123. 
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We are told that modern Athens has 
undergone great improvements during 
the last twelve months. What it must 
have been before, I can form no concep- 
tion; for even now, exeept in the three 
or four chief streets, the passages are 
mere paths over ruins, not of ancient, 
but modern date. Athens must have 
had in the earliest days streets compara- 
tively spacious, since Homer bestows on 
it the epithet “Evgudyua Aéiyn, wide- 
streeted Athens ; but it has now no claim 
to that distinction. 

«“ Passing the gate of the Agora, or 
new market, formed by four fluted Doric 
pillars supporting a pediment, near which 
stands Adrian’s market tariff, as legible, 
and almost as perfect as the day it was 
placed there, we commenced our ascent 
to the Acropolis. As we wound round 
this steep acclivity, we looked down into 
the Odeion of Herodes Atticus, with 
part of its walls standing, and the seats 
cut out of the rock of the fort itself. 

«“ Having passed three rude military 
gates, we arrived at the Propylea, the 
ancient architectural entrance into the 
upper precincts of the Acropolis, This 
was originally a kind of open colonnade, 
flanked by two wings of square and solid 
masonry, of unequal sizes, In that on 
the left hand, as we approach, was the 
public picture gallery ; on the right wing 
has been superstructed, in the middle 
ages, a high tower, of which I shall say 
more presently. Nearly in front of the 
north wing there stands a lofty pedestal 
of white marble, evidently designed for a 
statue. This, from the inscription, must 
have been that of Agrippa, who, as well 
as his fellow-consul Augustus, had eques- 
trian statues erected, or rather transferred 
to them; for Pausanias says that these 
pedestals bore the equestrian statues of 
the sons of Xenophon, which it seems 
the servility of the Athenians appropri- 
ated to their Roman masters. Be this, 
however, as it may, the only remaining 
pedestal bears Agrippa’s name, and is 
therefore called by it. 

“The Propylea itself, in its present 
state, offers a front of six marble columns 
of the Doric order, with frieze, entabla- 
tures, &c. It is of considerable depth, 
with a similar portico on the other or 
inner side, but there is no passage through 
the outer portico; its intercolumniations 
were long ago built up by the Turkish 
engineers, and the new government has 
not yet opened the entrance, nor cleared 
the interior of the building, though no 
doubt they will soon do so, The de- 
velopment of a work, said to be equal to 
the Parthenon itself, is anxiously ex- 
pected. 
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part of the town we had not yet seen. 


«“ The present passage into the Acro- 
polis is.to the right of the Propylea, as 
you ascend, between the Gothic tower I 
have just mentioned and a little temple 
of Victory Apteros, or without wings. 
The history of this little temple is ex- 
ceedingly interesting in many points. 
Pausanias mentions, as at the right of 
the entrance of the Acropolis, a temple 
of Victory Apteros, which Wheeler and 
Spohn also saw, so late as 1681; but it 
had subsequently totally vanished from 
the eyes of modern travellers. Dr. 
Clarke does not even allude to it, and its 
disappearance had puzzled the critics. 
Some suspected the text of Pausanias, 
and the testimony of Wheeler—others 
imagined the site to have been on the 
left instead of the right; in short, it was 
gone—and the learned began to wonder, 
that of all the temples of Athens, it 
should be that of Victory without wings 
that had most unaccountably flown away ; 
so complete was its disappearance. 


At length, in some works carried on 
by the present government, to clear the 
approaches of the Acropolis, and bring 
them to their proper level, a Turkish 
battery, which stood in front of the 
Propylea and guarded the approach, was 
removed, and in doing so, fragments of 
pillars and other ornamental architecture 
were discovered in great quantities ; and, 
by-and-by, the floor of an ancient temple, 
which of course was immediately recog- 
nised as that mentioned by Pausanias. 
The new government has had the spirit 
and good taste to cause the fragments to 
be collected and re-erected, without devi- 
ation from the original foundations; and 
little appears to be wanting to its perfect 
restoration ; indeed, it would almost seem 
that when the battery was made, the 
building had been taken down with some 
kind of care. The temple itself consists, 
or rather will when rebuilt, consist of 
two porticos, each of four fluted Ionic 
columns, connected by a cella of solid 
masonry. The dimensions are very 
small, being not above twenty feet long, 
and not as much in height ; but the pro- 
portions are so pleasing, and its situation 
on the little prominent knoll, which it 
almost covers, so striking, that it is, 
upon the whole, a very beautiful object, 
and an admirable introduction to the 
majesty of the Parthenon. 

“We were much surprised to find this 
spot assigned by some modern writers 
(who quote the authority of Pausanias 
for the fact) as that from which AX.geus 
precipitated himself on seeing the black 
sail of Theseus. 


«¢ Le temple (of Victory Apteros, says 
Pittakys), fut érigé & la memoire d’Egée. 
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C’est de 1a, selon Pausanias, qu'il se 
precipita, lorsqu’il appergit le vaisseau de 
Thesée revenant avec des voiles noires.” 
—L’Ancienne Athénes, p. 240.’ 


«“ But it does not seem to me that 
Pausanias’ expression warrants this inter- 
pretation ; what he really says is this :— 

$ 6Tay Ob wgomrvraiwy by Dekid Nixns tori 
aericou vaiss ivrsidey 4 bdraccd isi 
civerres, nal raven pipas Alytus tavrov, we 
Abyouew, ivtAsrevcty.” 

Att. 22. 
«¢ Which, as I understand it, means, 


«<¢ On the right of the Propylea is the 
temple of Victory without wings ; thence 
the sea is visible—into which Aigeus (as 
they say) threw himself and perished.” 


“This appears more in accordance 
with the generally received story of 
Egeus having thrown himself into the 
sea which bears his name, as well as with 
the localities. The spot indeed is little 
fitted for such a suicide, being the least 
precipitous of the entire rock ; and why 
should the sea be called the A5gean, only 
because it was visible (civorres) from an 
inland cliff, where Ageus, if he had 
thrown himself down, would only have 
broken his bones? In short, we resolved 
to adhere to the old opinion that Ageus 
was drowned in the Zgean. 

«It is nowhere, that we could recol- 
lect, clearly stated, why this Victory was 
without wings. Those who have been 
(as I venture to think) misled into be- 
lieving that this was the scene of the 
suicide of AZgeus, say that the temple 
was erected in honour of Theseus’ victory 
over the Minotaur, the fame of which 
had not flown before him. Another and 
rather more probable conjecture is, that 
it was erected to celebrate the battle of 
Marathon; but why that should be de- 
scribed as a victory without wings is not 
very clear. It seems a more natural 
surmise, that it was erected by Pericles 
to flatter the vanity or encourage the 
patriotism of the Athenians, by an alle- 
gory, which promised that Victory—no 
longer fickle—would permanently guard 
the entrance of the Acropolis.” 


The excavations now in progress 
may yet render Athens even more 
powerfully interesting than it has ever 
been since its first decline. Captain 
Trant informs us that the Pnyx, im- 
mortalized as the throne of eloquence, 
the very air “burning”—to use an ex- 
pression of Lord Byron’s—with The- 
mistocles, Aristides, Alcibiades, Pericles, 
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and Demosthenes, was excavated within 
the last thirty years by Lord Aberdeen, 
who caused the steps and Bema, or 
stand of the orator to be cleared.* 

With regard to the Acropolis, in 
particular, the inequality of the ori- 
ginal levels, as it may have tended to 
preserve many fragments, seems to 
present every probability that as the 
workmen who are constantly employed 
in clearing down to them reach them, 
they will find the surface enriched with 
the most valuable remains, 


“‘ These excavations may, it is to be 
hoped, lay bare the foundations or bases 
of some of those numerous temples and 
monuments, and perhaps discover even 
some of the innumerable statues, which 
we are told existed in former times on a 
spot—peopled, if I may use the expres- 
sion, with the gods and heroes of Athe- 
nian mythology and history. We read 
that after an extensive spoliation by Nero, 
three thousand statues still remained in 
the Acropolis. Perhaps the most valu- 
able of all, that of Pericles himself, which 
we know stood here, may have escaped 
Nero, and be even yet recovered; or 
what, if the Graces, by the hand of 
Socrates himself, (who was in early life 
a sculptor,) which stood in the Acropolis, 
should be found? This is not much 
more improbable than some corrobora- 
tions of ancient narratives and traditions 
which have already been discovered. For 
instance :— 

« Alexander the Great was said to 
have erected in the Propylea a statue to 
Aristotle. This, considering Aristotle’s 
unpopularity at Athens, seemed not pro- 
bable; but Mr. Pittakys (p. 247) has 
found in the rubbish of the Propylea a 
marble fragment of a pedestal, with this 
inscription : 






-» LOPIHS HTHTHPA eeKAEOS, 0. cc cee 
APIZSTOTEAH.,.cccccccccces -POZ... 

That is— 

+»-OF WISDOM LEADER ... «s+ GLORY...... 
TO ARISTOTLE......0s+e00s 


The three last letters of the original in- 
scription—POX, are probably the termina- 
tion of the name of Alexander. At all 
events, mutilated as the inscription is, it 
affords incontrovertible evidence of the 
accuracy of Pausanias.” 


Mr. Pittakys seems to have enacted 
the same part with our travellers as 
the more appropriately designated Mr. 
Gropius did with Capt. Trant, and to 


* This, however, seems to be an overstatement. Dodwell considers that Lord 


Aberdeen did nothing more than clear away a little earth from some of the steps. 
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have devoted himself with all the en- 
thusiasm of a pioneer to exhibiting to 
the strangers the various points of in- 
terest in the city of Minerva. His 
judgment is not always eee to 
his knowledge, and Mr. Giffard has very 

roperly no hesitation in differing from 
fim on sundry points of criticism and 
local detail, even on his own ground. 
However, he has done much ; and as 
the jirst native antiquary, deserves 
allcommendation. His researches may 
hereafter guide more judicious enquirers 
to the most interesting and valuable 
discoveries. 


“In this gentleman’s instructive com- 
pany, we also visited the celebrated 
Areiopagus or Hill of Mars: the steep 
steps still exist by which the judges and 
accused ascended, and which must have 
been very difficult for old men even in 
the day-time, and much more so at night, 
when they were in the habit of trying 
important causes. It seems no great 
proof of Athenian justice and honour, 
that they should be reduced to such a 
clumsy expedient as obscurity to prevent 
partiality. 

« And here, with a higher interest than 
any of our classical visits had excited, we 
recollected that this was the Hill of Mars. 
whence the great Christian orator and 
apostle of the Gentiles had addressed an 
Athenian auditory, and seizing with ad- 
mirable readiness the neighbourhood of 
these magnificent temples of idolatry and 
of the altar 

“¢TO THE UNKNOWN GOD,’ 

he ‘declared unto them umm whom they 
ignorantly worshipped, the 
Heaven and Earth, who dwelleth not in 
temples made by hands, and whose God- 
head was not like gold, or silver, or stone 
graven by art of man's device. ( Acts xvii, 
v. 2, &c.) To feel the full force and 
beauty of these allusions we must recollect 
that, below, around, and above the spot 
whence the apostle spoke, there stood in- 
numerable idols, and above all, the cele- 
brated Minerva of Phidias—on which 
the highest ‘arts and devices of man,’ and 
the most costly materials had been lavishly 
expended. As a mere specimen of ap- 
propriate oratory it is not surpassed by 
the celebrated appeal of Demosthenes to 
*Tporvaaia ravra—é MagSevav—oroai— 
Newooixosr’— those Propylaa—Parthenon 
Porticoes—and Harbours,’ pronounced 
from the neighbouring but lower emi- 
nence of the Pnyx.” 


We take our leave of Athens with 
the following account of the ceremony 
of laying the foundation of the new 
palace. 


Lorp of 
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« Long before daybreak we were roused 
from our slumbers, which, from the exer- 
cise of the day, were generally tolerably 
sound, by bands of music parading the 
streets, and peals of artillery. At nine 
o’clock the king passed along the street 
in front of our hotel, which was lined 
with troops, on his way to the church, 
where service was to be performed pre- 
paratory to the geeat ceremony of laying 
the foundation of the new palace. 


« This the tickets had announced would 
commence at ten o’clock, a:M., and ac- 
cordingly by that hour we presented our- 
selves on the platform raised for the 
more favoured spectators, and were im- 
mediately admitted within a place railed 
off from the rest of the scaffolding. The 
kingly personages of Greece and Bavaria 
were punctual, and their coming was an- 
nounced by fresh thunders of artillery, 
while a squadron of lancers galloped down 
to clear the ground. First in the pro- 
cession came the venerable bishop of 
Attica, in full canonicals, of which, how- 
ever, the mitre formed no part, attended 
by a numerous body of clergy, and they 
were followed by the king’s personal at- 
tendants and aides-de-camp, among whom 
were many of the heroes of modern 
Greece. The two kings next advanced, 
and were received with cheering, of which 
the hurras of the English spectators 
formed by far the loudest and most ener- 
getic part. They returned the greeting 
with bows, and the ceremony commenced 
with the chanting of a hymn by the 
priests in a low monotonous tone: a 
chapter of the New Testament was 
then read, and followed by other de- 
votional exercises; during the whole of 
which the assembly stood uncovered ; 
and as it was under a burning sun, we 
were not sorry when the service was over, 
and the king of Greece made a signal for 
us to resume our hats. Now there was 
a—no doubt simulated—discussion be- 
tween the royal and other principal per- 
sonages, as to who should lay the stone ; 
at last the Greek monarch led his father 
forward with a little gentle violence, and 
putting the trowel in his hand, proclaimed 
him to be the founder of the palace; an 
honour justly due to him, not merely on 
the score of seniority,— if it be true, as we 
were informed, that he had given his son 
100,000 florins towards its construction. 
Various speeches having been made by 
the Greek officials—to us, I am sorry to 
confess, unintelligible—the kings retired 
amidst fresh volleys, and the ceremony 
was over. 

“On their retiring, the Greek mob 
rushed in an enthusiastic manner to view 
the spot where the stone was placed, but 
were rudely repulsed by the swords of the 
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military, and we heard them muttering, 
as they retreated, BagBago, taking care 
to mark the r, which in their pronuncia- 
tion is only wanted to make the Bavari- 
ans, barbarians. This struck us as a 
relic of the haughty spirit of their an- 
cestors, and as no good omen for the 
Barbarian dynasty.” 

Mr. Giffard is a scholar—and yet 
he confesses that the speeches of the 
Greek officials were to him unintel- 
ligible—no wonder, Although the lan- 
guage is not considered essentially to 
differ from the ancient, as we can ascer- 
tain for ourselves by reference to Col. 
Leake’s book, or the numerous examples 
Lord Byron has given in an appendix 
to the second canto of Childe Harold, 
and which were selected and compared, 
we believe, by his Romaic master 
Marmarotouri ; yet when we consider 
that not only have most of the vowels 
and diphthongs a completely different 
sound from that so absurdly annexed 
to them by the custom of English 
schools, but that the Greek wholly 
wants the sounds of our B and D, and 
that the letter 4 is pronounced th, we 
shall no longer be surprised. BasAcus 
is pronounced Vasilefs, and (oh shade 
of Homer!) the glorious genitive roav- 
QaceBoo is—within ear-shot of the 
waves it-was intended to imitate—bur- 
lesqued into pollyfleesveeo. 

We find some difficulty in account- 
ing for this alphabetic change, a change 
which seems almost impossible in a lan- 
guage which remains the same, and has 
heen spoken uninterruptedly in one 
place. We know of no circumstances 
in which could originate an alteration 
of the sound B into V for instance, 
except the sudden and copious influx 
of another language upon the first, a 


circumstance which the language itself 


proves has not taken place in the pre- 
sent instance. 

The Gascons, it is true, confound 
these consonants, which has led an 
epigrammatist to remark that in Gas- 
cony bibere and vivere are the same ; 
but this scarcely clears up the diffi- 
culty, for we are not aware of the pro- 
nunciation having been at any time 
different in their dialect, whereas the 
passage in Aristophanes in which the 
bleating of sheep is expressed by Baz, 
Bn, seems derisive as to the sound 
the ancient Greeks gave to the 
letter. 

We fear our limits will not allow us 
to loiter elsewhere as we have done 
at Athens. We must pass over the 
rest of the journey almost at a stride ; 
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but would confirm an assertion we 
made respecting the wintry wretched. 
ness of the Peloponnessus by a few 
extracts, 

The travellers reached Tripolitza, 
formerly the Turkish capital of the 
Morea, late at night, and consequently 
were not at first fully aware of the de- 
solation which the murderous excesses 
of the Greeks in 1822, and the yet 
more destructive retaliation of Ibrahim 
Pacha in 1829, had worked on the in- 
habitants and edifices of the place. 


«* When,” says Mr. Giffard, “we rose 
next morning (Saturday, 13th of Febru- 
ary,) the scene that presented itself was 
dreary in the extreme, and we unani- 
mously pronounced Tripolitza to be the 
most wretched prospect that any of us— 
even Mr. Johnstone, who had had an ex- 
tensive experience of ruins and deserts— 
had ever yet seen. When we entered 
the town the preceding night, we had 
barely light enough to discover that it had 
been greatly damaged ; but we had fan- 
cied nothing so miserable as the scene 
which the morning revealed. There had 
been a sharp frost; the ground was co- 
vered by a heavy fall of snow, and, in 
horrible contrast, stood the mouldering 
walls of houses and churches blackened 
with fire, and exhibiting the traces of 
blood and devastation. Over the whole 
expanse of the surrounding plain there 
was scarce a tree or shrub to break the 
monctony of the snowy waste, and a few 
miserable peasants were seen toiling 
among the ruins, half frozen with the 
cold, which they seldom experience in 
such extremes as they did this winter, 
none of equal severity having occurred, as 
we were informed, for upwards of thirty 
years, 

If our friends, whose anxiety for our 
health had sent us in search of a milder 
climate, could have seen the miserable 
place where we had passed the night, and 
the dreary prospect of the morning, they 
would, no doubt, have been surprised and 
alarmed; and even to ourselves, though 
we had no valetudinarian apprehensions, 
the prospect was dismal enough :—to 
take the road seemed hopeless—but to 
remain at Tripolitza impossible ;—to go 
back and visit Mantineia was out of the 
question—the very tombs of the heroes, 
if ever discernible, were now buried un- 
der the snow:—we had, therefore, no- 
thing to do but to endeavour to push on 
by the direct road to some more tolerable 
asylum than the modern ruin of Tri- 
politza. 

«* We were now for the first time suf- 
fering any serious inconvenience from the 
season in which we were obliged to travel, 
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and even this was only in the loftier re- 
gions ; while we were consoled by hear- 
ing that summer travellers had even 
greater annoyances to complain of, from 
the extreme heat, and, above all, from 
flies, musquitoes, and certain familiar 
insects, which are intolerably troublesome, 
particularly the latter, which it is im- 
possible to escape, but by carrying tents 
and sleeping on the green sward. From 
these attacks the cold weather protected 
us—except in a slight degree this night 
at Tripolitza, where we had a taste of 
what the plague must be in summer.— 
The best and most enjoyable season for 
travelling in Greece—as we were unani- 
mously assured by those to whom we 
happened to speak on the subject—is late 
in the spring, about the beginning of 
May. The traveller has then dry and 
temperate days, with long mornings and 
evenings, to pursue his journeys or anti- 
quarian researches, The general aspect 
of the country is at its best—the trees 
are clothed in their new liveries—the 
woods are become vocal—the earth is in 
its freshest green, and the gushing streams, 
not yet dried up by the heats of summer, 
gratify all the senses, and afford the still 
greater pleasure of an occasional bath—a 
Juxury very difficult of attainment at 
other seasons—in summer from the 
drought, and in winter from the extreme 
cold.” 

And again— 

« At the distance of about four hours 
from Tripolitza, we arrived at a resting 
place, having crossed and recrossed a 
stream (whose direction we followed) up- 
wards of forty times, during which I un- 
derwent the discomfort of having one of 
the guides mounted behind me, redolent 
with garlic and multitudinous bad smells, 
it being impossible for him to walk, the 
river alone dividing two hills precipitous 
to the water’s edge. This, I believe, is 
very appropriately called the Puss of Po- 
tamo—the river Pass. The name of the 
resting place we either did not inquire, or 
have forgotten in the vexation which it 
occasioned us. It wasa hovel worse than 
the poorest of those Irish huts which so 
much surprise English travellers. Our 
guides had informed us that it was a bu- 
ona locanda—a good inn—and pressed us 
to halt there for the night, pointing out 
the thick and stormy appearance of the 
sky, which boded a heavy fall of snow. 


* We did not like the first glimpse of 


the place, but, that we might not be 
thought obstinate, dismounted to make a 
nearer survey ; but the abominable odor 
which met us at the door prevented our 
even entering for that purpose. As 
much of the dark interior as the eye could 
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penetrate, presented a confused mass of 
children, pigs, poultry, oil-jars, skins, 
strings of onions, and figs, with all the 
filth and smells concomitant with such a 
congregation of matter. We positively 
refused to remain here for the night, 
while our guides as positively refused to 
proceed, and there was every probability 
of a serious disagreement at this early 
stage of our journey. Determined, how- 
ever, not to yield, both because the place 
was really intolerable, and because we 
feared that if we now submitted to our 
guides, we should not easily become our 
own masters again, we three mounted and 
proceeded on the path, ordering the 
guides to follow with our servants, under 
the vague penalty that «they would, if 
they did not, be the sufferers ;” though 
the truth was, that we should have been 
the real sufferers, in case of their disobe- 
dience. We had pursued our unattended 
course hardly an hour before the prophe- 
cies of our guides were accomplished, and 
we were overtaken by a most violent 
storm of wind and snow—the latter 
driven in our faces with such force that 
we were not able to advance against it, 
and we really had no alternative but to 
turn our backs and sit it out. In addi- 
tion to this discomfort, we were uncer- 
tain whether we were in the right road, 
the guides having not yet made their ap- 
pearance, which we indulged a hope that 
they would do, although they had, when 
we left them, expressed their determina- 
tion of remaining at the buona locanda, 
which, no doubt, appeared so to them, 
and which even we began to think might 
have been better than our present posi- 
tion, Nota house or hovel of any de- 
scription was to be seen, and the ground 
was so completely saturated with previous 
rain, and the present sleet and snow, that 
our horses sunk far above their fetlocks 
in the mud at each step. Our feelings 
were at this moment by no means the 
most pleasurable: we did not speak, but 
sat in the pelting storm, ruminating on 
the chances of where we might that night 
rest, and thinking, with something like 
bitterness, of Dr. Clarke’s celebrated as- 
sertion, that ‘it was as easy to travel 
through the Morea as in Derbyshire.” 
He had never tried it! At last the 
storm ceased, and sooner than we ex- 
pected, and we again urged on our jaded 
beasts, till, reaching the top of one of the 
hills, we anxiously through our glasses 
looked back to see if we could catch any 
glimpse of our retinue in the winding of 
the road. After a long survey, when al- 
most giving way to despair, we descried 
some figures which we sanguinely resolved 
could be no other than they, some miles 
off, but following our path: this revived 
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our spirits, and we again pushed on, 
During all this time our road was, with- 
out exception, the worst that it is pos- 
sible to conceive—over quagmires— 
through rivers—by the edge of precipices, 
and up mountain torrents. Along the 
bed of one of these we toiled for upwards 
of an hour, over large loose stones, con- 
stantly giving way under the horses’ feet, 
and rolling down upon the following tra- 
veller. 

« But if we had been unprepared for 
this severity of weather and local desola- 
tion, we were equally surprised by the 
quick vicissitudes of climate and scene 
which we experienced. We had been 
scrambling through this wintry wild, up 
the north side of the mountain, but when 
we had surmounted the pass, and had de- 
scended a little on the other side, we 
found ourselves in a comparative paradise, 
and in the temperature of an English 
spring. The country was beautiful, 
though uninhabited, and the road gradu- 
ally improved. Here, as night and dark- 
ness were approaching, we dismounted to 
wait the arrival of our followers, and to 
give our horses liberty to refresh them- 
selves, by cropping the grass and shrubs; 
when after an hour the guides overtook 
us, we discovered that one of them, still 
sturdy and contumacious, had allowed the 
others to proceed without him, keeping 
his own baggage-horse, which carried our 
beds and portmanteaus, in which were 
stowed all our worldly riches; about their 
safety we were rather uncomfortable ; 
but the arrival of the rest had raised our 
spirits, and, promising the mena buona 
mano on arrival, we went on merrily, and 
at nine—thirteen hours from leaving our 
last hotel—arrived at the Khan of Vour- 
lia, a distance, by the map, of about thirty 
miles, but to our feelings three times the 
distance. Vourlia is about three hours’ 
distant from Mistra, which is discoverable 
from it. 

« Our cares were almost forgotten in 
the enjoyment of a blazing fire, and the 
prospect of a good dinner, though the un- 
pleasing remembrance of lost beds and 
treasure would at times flit across our 
thoughts, when— 

From without 

A mighty shout 
startled us, and one of the guides rushed 
in to announce that ‘ the horse had come, 
but not the Greek.’ ‘ Hang the Greek !’ 
we thought; ‘it is his own fault, and he 
will no doubt soon make his appearance 
in good season.’ The horse had brought 
us all we cared about. We were, how- 
ever, unconsciously under obligations to 
the Greek for not leaving the shelter they 
had proposed for us, before the snow- 
storm was over: our beds were quite 
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dry, which they would not otherwise have 
been, and as the delinquent himself soon 
made his appearance and apology, all 
ended well.” 


Those who only know the Eurotas 
by its banks having constituted of old 
the classical carpet for the choral exer- 
cises of Diana, (the image adumbrating, 
perhaps, the dancing of the moonlight 
on the Jawns of Laconia,) will scarcely 
be prepared for the following descrip- 
tion of the situation of the travellers 
within a few hours ride of its banks. 
They had ascended a mountain with 
difficulty, and looked out in vain for 
their resting place, Londari :— 


« But suddenly, on turning sharp round 
a prominent point of the hill, we were 
agreeably surprised to see the village 
close at hand, perched on the other side 
of the ridge on which we had been tra- 
velling, and which we had not expected 
to find in so lofty a situation. 

« Tired, wet, and cold, we gave a shout 
of exultation at the pleasant surprisal, 
and trotted on with lighter hearts. On 
reaching the village, we were glad to see 
that two or three houses bore the exterior 
marks of comfort; they were each two 
stories high, and with glazed windows ; 
but on entering, great was our disap- 
pointment; the walls were damp from 
the newness of the mortar, while the tiles 
of the roof did not join close enough to 
keep out the rain ; and, worst of all, there 
was no fire-place in any of them; we 
tried all, and all were alike; at last we 
took refuge, as we had done the night 
before, with the Papas of the village, not 
that his dwelling was better than 
the others, but a good fire in the centre 
of his den was an irresistible attraction; 
his family were soon dislodged, and we 
reigned alone. The cold was extreme ; 
notwithstanding a fire kept up the whole 
night, round which, and almost in it, we 
lay wrapped in our quilts, the water in a 
jug, not two yards from us, was frozen 
hard. The cold, at one time, luckily 
awoke me, for getting up to revive the 
fire, I perceived that a spark had fallen on 
my cotton coverlid, which was already 
smouldering to a great extent; yet this 
hint was not sufficient to make me give 
the fire a wider berth, and, if possible, I 
hugged the danger still closer. Wretched 
as our accommodation had been, the Pa- 
pas was not satisfied the next morning 
with the same amount of douceur we had 
given elsewhere, and pressed for more, 
which we at first refused, but afterwards 
contributed another drachma ; whether in 
gratitude for this, or (if he knew our 
feelings) to punish us for our illiberality, 
he bestowed on us at parting, a very close 
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and unpleasant embrace; his breath sa- 
voured most abominably of garlic, while 
his grey, grizzled, and matted beard, and 
dirty face, were by no means agreeable, 
when brought into close contact with our 
cheeks. I was the first victim, but being 
taken by surprise, I had not the pain of 
anticipation, while my companions afforded 
me much amusement by their ineffectual 
mancuvres and attempts at escape; the 
old man stood at the door, so that they 
could not make their exit without pass- 
ing him. The guides told us afterwards, 
that he had asked them to represent his 
poverty to us, and to recommend us to 
give him four or five dollars, so that he 
must have been much disappointed at re- 
ceiving only one.” 

- In conclusion, we cannot help re- 
marking that the progress of our know- 
ledge goes little farther than to disen- 
chant the visions of our boyhood. We 
find cowsheds profaning the holiness of 
Delphi, steam-boats paddling in the 
Pireeus, and London stout stupifying 
the descendants of Periander at Co- 
rinth. If we are thus outraged, how- 
ever, in our more classical and refined 
sensibilities, we have now at least the 
unspeakable satisfaction of beholding the 
land of Greece arisen from its protracted 
sleep, and assuming once more the at- 
titude of freedom. With this master- 
blessing, may we not anticipate the re- 
vival of those noble arts and those 
noble spirits which were there found 
united with it of old ; and even hope 
that Greece may eclipse her former 
self in proportion as the rest of the 
earth is advanced into a state to con- 
test with her the prize of genius 
and heroism? Let it not be consi- 
dered as the least lucky omen that the 
head and heart of a Byron were given 
to her resuscitation, and lent their 
powerful aid to her cause. In genius 
and devotion fit to cope with the 


ROGER NORTH’S LIFE 


Tuis is a very delightful old book, and 
one from which it seems to us probable 
that our readers may feel more pleasure 
in our weaving together a few extracts, 
than from any other exertion which we 
are disposed at the moment to make. 
To analyze a new novel or poem would 
require us to read it; and that is not a 
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greatest of her earlier sons, this adopted 
child laboured for her moral as well as 
political restoration, A power superior 
to all that she could boast in her most 
resistless days, struck the blow by which 
the chains fell from her hands. The 
individual—the host—both were Bri- 
tish, We have not yet seen the fruit 
of our national labours matured ; but 
the seed is sown, and the waters of 
heaven—more efficacious than the dews 
of her own Castaly—will nourish the 
plant. 

We have indulged but little in praise 
of Mr. Giffard’s book; but we have 
done the same thing—we have given 
extracts. Readers are always better 
pleased to find out that they like a 
book themselves, than to have it at se- 
cond-hand or on trust from the re- 
viewer. If we had less confidence in 
the merits of this little work, we should 
have been more chary of exhibiting it. 
We can refer to the descriptions of the 
rock called the Sail of Ulysses, and of the 
Gate of Lionsat Mycene, from amongst 
many equally excellent passages, as 
specimens of the author's powers. The 
are as striking as any we have met wit 
in similar works, and, had he only suffered 
himself to durn occasionally, would 
possess all the materials of eloquence. 
Should he again visit these scenes, or 
others as heart-stirring, we may hope 
that the choice of a more genial time 
of year may affect his general style, 
and give it all that is wanting to make 
it classical. 

As it is, what Mr. Giffard modestly 
ae forward as little more than a 

and-book for the voyager, is really 
an instructive and amusing compa- 
nion by the fire-side, and will, we 
are convinced, be of far more ser- 
vice to the author than merely to en- 
title him to the ordinary privileges of 
“the man who has written a book.” 


OF LORD GUILFORD.* 


work in which we could willingly oc- 
cupy ourselves 


“From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day——.” 


And so let us take down one of our 
true old books, and see whether we 


* The Life of the Right Hon. Francis North, Baron of Guilford, Keeper of 
the Great Seal under King Charles II, and James IJ., by the Hon. Roger North. 


London, 1742, Reprinted, 1826, 
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cannot find something to engage our 
readers. 

Among the many volumes, illustra- 
tive of the political transactions of the 
latter years of the reign of Charles the 


Second, and the short government of 


his successor, the most valuable are 
undoubtedly the work of Burnett and 
the Stuart Manuscripts. Next to those 
ranks the life of Lord Guilford, by his 
brother, Roger North. North's exhibi- 
tions of the state of parties and of the state 
of public feeling during the important 
interval from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution, constitutes for the historical 
enquirer the great value of his book. 
That value is encreased even by the 
strength of colouring with which the 
strong feelings of the brother and bio- 
grapher of Lord Guilford, led him 
to pé aint passing events and contempo- 
rary characters. To those who differ 
from Roger North's views—and who is 
there that altogether agrees with him ? 
—the picture ‘of scenes which he wit- 
nessed cannot but be amusing,—the 
way in which the feelings of the hour 
led the great men of another age to 
regard each other cannot but be in- 
structive. To ascertain the feelings of 
party is the very business of history. 
Read one of our modern historians, 
and from the dead level of their blank 
prose what do you learn? Roger 
North is of a different class altogether 
from your speculative narrators and 
philosophical observers—he tells you 
what he saw—often very imperfectly 
—always with earnestness and vigour. 
He paints friends and enemies ‘fears 
lessly, and his very scoundrels are 
therefore like Shake speare’s scoundrels, 
fellows very much to be liked. Jef- 
fries himself—loaded with infamy and 
execration—is exhibited so as to render 
it intelligible how he was not only tole- 
rated but confided Sir Matthew 
Hale, whom we are tired of hearing 
praised, is here shown up in colours 
which shew at all events that some 
very honest Athenians disliked hearing 
for ever Aristides called the just. The 
inglorious dexterity, by which the 


judges of the respective courts sought 


to attract business to their own thea- 
tres, as if they were so many rival con- 
jurors, is not ill told. The dumb d: ay 
in the Common Pleas is a pleasant ac- 
count of the stratagem by which the 
serjeants resisted some plan of Lord 
Guilford’s to give his brother a part 
of the business of which they had en- 


joyed a monopoly, and of the mode in 


which the judge triumphed over 
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them ;—but of these things in their 
order, 

Towards the close of Charles’s reign, 
the court party had been gradually se- 
parating into two bodies—the first the 
adherents of the Duke of York, con- 
sisting of conscientious Roman Catho- 
lics, and of those who, to secure the 
favour of the heir to the throne, af- 
fected to adopt his creed—the latter 
the supporters of the church of Eng- 
land. The Duke was sincere in his 
belief that the only means of securing 
protection to his opinions consisted in 
establishing the arbitrary power of the 
crown. Absolute power was regarded 
as the safeguard of popery—which 
latter the duke and his partizans would 
have, in their then circumstances, 


called freedom of conscience. The” 


church of England section of the court 
party was anxious to preserve—indeed 
to extend the prerogative of the crown, 
as far as such preservation or extension 
could be madeinstrumental in depressing 
the faction, as the language of that day 
called the country party, but felt that 
the despoticauthority aimed at by James 
and his friends must necessarily end in 
the destruction of the church establish- 
ment. The intrigues of James and 
his courtiers, and the objects with which 
he ascended the throne, are here faith- 
fully exhibited. The portraits of every 
one of the remarkable actors of the 
day are drawn with exceeding skill ; 
and, as we have before intimated, the 
very colouring which party gives ren- 
ders them more valuable. Histories, 
such as this, disregarded by the mere 
compilers of names and dates are the 
materials of the true historian—of 
Shakespeare—and of Scott. 

The invidious omission of Lord 
Guilford’s name in Kennet’s and Ech- 
ard’s history —when“the »y condescended 
to adorn the characters of departed 
quacks, poets, fanatics, and almanack 
muakers”—was Roger North’s induce- 
ment to write his brother’s life. Dud- 
ley, Lord North, of Kirtling, Cam- 
bridgeshire, was his father, who ap- 
— to have carefully educated his 
family ; their prospe rity is mentioned 
with some exultation by Roger, who, 
to the Life of Lord Guilford, has ad- 
ded those of his brothers, Dudley North, 
a thriving Turkey merchant, and of the 
Reverend John North, a_ retired 
scholar. “ The latter presents,” says the 
editor of the last edition of the book, 
“an admirable picture of a scholar’s 
life, and a no less afflicting and awful 
one of the illness and death to which 
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the habits of studious men too often 
lead.” In the affectionate record which 


Roger North has left of brothers, 


whom he survived so long, as to have 
written their lives to a generation 
from whom their memory was already 
passing away, he has unconsciously 
depicted his own amiable nature. 

We transcribe the account of the 
first school to which Lord Guilford 
was put :— 

« His lordship was very young when he 
was first put out to school, and then had 
but indifferent tutorage, for his first 
master was one Mr. Willis, that kept a 
school at Isleworth, That man was a 
rigid presbyterian, and his wife a furious 
independent, Those two sects, at that 
time, contended for pre-eminence in ty- 
ranny, and reaping the fruits of too suc- 
cessful rebellion, which conjured up a 
spirit of opposition betwixt them, so that 
they hated each other more than either 
the bishops, or even papists themselves. 
Such is the ordinary curse of God upon 
men permitted to prosper in wickedness : 
and this woman was zealous in her way. 


« She used to instruct her babes in the 
gift of praying by the spirit; and all the 
scholars were made to kneel by a bedside 
and pray: but this petit spark was too 
small for that posture, and was set upon 
the bed to kneel with his face to a pillow; 
and in this exercise of spiritual prayer, 
they had their directory from her. I 
have heard his lordship say, that all he 
could remember of his performances, was 
praying for his distressed brethren in Ire- 
land. Very often men in their lives cross 
the humour of the age in which they had 
their first education; and in fact it hap- 
pened so here, for this youth went from 
one of these fanatic schools to another 
for divers years, and afterwards, being 
grown up, was very averse to fanaticism ; 
as if he had in his education contracted 
rather a prejudice than a favour for it. 

« But much may be attributed to the 
finishing of him at Bury school, under 
Dr. Stephens, a cavalier master. He 
was so forward and exact a scholar there, 
that the bulky doctor, in his pedantic 
strain, used to say he was the crown of 
his endeavours.” 


From this school he went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, applied to mathe- 
matics, and to music, which last was 
his solace through his whole life. After 
two or three years spent at Cambridge 
he removed to the Middle Temple, 
“into a moiety of a petit chamber,” 
which his father bought for him. He 
was admitted in the year 1665 when 
Old Chaloner Chute was treasurer. 
Von, X. 
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Chute had been speaker of the House 
of Commons in the time of the protec- 
torate. He was connected with young 
North, having married his aunt, the 
widow of Lord Dacres. 


“ This Mr. Chute was a man of great 
wit, and stately carriage of himself: I 
shall mention here what I have been 
credibly told as one instance of his lofti- 
ness, even while he practised in Chancery. 
It was in short but this: if he had a fancy 
not to have the fatigue of business, but to 
pass his time in pleasure after his own 
humour, he would say to his clerk, ¢ tell 
the people I will not practise this term ;’ 
and was as good as his word: and then 
no one durst come near him with busi- 
ness. But when his clerks signified he 
would take business, he was in the same 
advanced post at the bar, fully redinte- 
grated.as before, and his practice nothing 
shrunk by the discontinuance. I guess 
that no eminent chancery practiser ever 
did, or will do the like; and it shows 
a transcendent genius, superior to the 
slavery of a gainful profession. But to 
proceed: when Sir Dudley North, his 
lordship’s father, carried him to his bro- 
ther-in-law, then treasurer of the Middle 
Temple, to be admitted, he treated hard 
with him about the fine of admission, 
which is in the treasurer’s power to tax, 
and he may use any one well if he 
pleaseth. Mr. Treasurer asked Sir 
Dudley what was he willing to give, and 
(the common fine being five pounds) he 
answered, three pounds ten shillings, 
* Well,’ said the treasurer, ‘lay down the 
money.’ Which being done, he called 
for the young man’s hat, and swept it all 
in and gave it him; and marking the ad- 
mission nill, or nothing, ‘let this,’ said 
he, ‘be a beginning of your getting 
money here;’ where his lordship made 
good the omen.” 


North was more than a mere lawyer; 
he continued his study of mathematics 
and of languages ; “he was,” says his 
brother, “a good historian, politician, 
mathematician, natural philosopher, and 
I must say, musician in perfection.” 


«I have heard him say, that if he had 
not enabled himself by these studies, and 
particularly his practice of music upon 
his base, or lyra viol (which he used to 
touch lute fashion upon his knees) to di- 
vert himself alone, he had never been a 
lawyer. His mind was so airy and vola- 
tile, he could not have kept his chamber, 
if he must needs be there, staked down 
purely to the drudgery of the law, 
whether in study or practice; and yet 
upon such a leaden proposition, so painful 
to brisk spirits, all the success of the pro- 
fession, regularly pursued, depends. And 
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without acquiring a capacity of making a 
solitary life agreeable, let no man pretend 
to success in the law. I have heard his 
lordship often remember a lesson the 
citizens used to their apprentices—‘ Keep 
your shop, and your shop will keep you ;’ 
as being no less true of a lawyer with 
respect to his chamber. But he was far 
from being a recluse; and as he loved 
conversation, so at fit times he was abroad 
with agreeable company, at entertainments, 
such as the inns of court gentlemen ordi- 
narilv use. 

«I never heard that he frequented 
either dancing or fencing schools; which 
two rendezvouses are very dangerous as 
well as expensive to young gentlemen ; 
and that consideration outweighs all the 
pretended advantages that the temale fac- 
tion propose from those assemblies, And 
for security of future good consequences, 
and escaping the bad, I think it may be a 
general rule in the institution of a lawyer, 
never to come to either; for since it is 
well known that the accidents of good or 
bad company determine, ordinarily, a 
young man to his happiness or ruin, and 
that the worst of company is to be met 
with there, one may bate the decorums 
of the step, or the skill of parry and 
thrust, in one who is to wear a long robe, 
und contend only with his oral faculty. 
F might say as much of places of game; 
but that eutertaiament is a gulph which 
swaliows more eer than younger bro- 
thers, and more that have money gotten 
to their hands, than such as have but 
enough to live in a way as may evable 
them to get more; but I cannot say that 
his lordship was a stranger to any art or 
skill that was practised amongst the 
better sort of company. He joined in 
every decent thing; and whatever games 
Were stirring, at places where he retired, 
as gammon, gleek, picquet, or even the 
merry main, he made one; but ever had 
a notable regard to his purse, to keep 
that from oversetting, like a vessel at sea 
that hath too much sail and too little 
ballast.” 


Noith was poor; his father’s was a 
large family, and the future Lord 
Keeper—thong h a fellow commoner 
in his college—seems to have been 
forced upon his own exertions for sup- 
port almost from the momeut of com- 
meucing his profession. “1 have heard 
him say more than once,” is the testi- 
mony of his brother, “that if he had 
been sure of a hundred pounds a year 
to live on, he had never been a lawyer.” 


« It was his lordship’s constant practice 
to commoupiace as he read. He had no 
bad memory, but was diflident, and would 
not trust it. He acquired a very small 
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but legible hand; for, where contracting 
is the main business, it is not well to 
write, as the fashion now is, uncial or 
semiuncial letters, to look like pigs ribs. 
His writing in his commonplaces was 
not by way of index, but epitome; be- 
cause, as he used to say, the looking over 
the commonplace book on any occasion, 
gave him a sort of survey of w hat he had 
read about matters not then inquisited, 
which refreshed them somewhat in his 
memory: and that had not been ob- 
tained in a way of mere what and where, 
as the style of most indexes runs. When 
this manner of writing is comprehensive, 
or pregnant, it is called abridgment, of 
which there are divers large ones of the 
common Jaw in print, as Fitzherbert, 
Brook, &c. and are like those the civilians 
call summists, which, with them, are not 
allowed as authority. Certainly it is an 
error for a student to peruse such; it 
being like reading over a dictionary, 
which never teacheth a language. And, 
for that reason, Coke’s comment upon 
Littleton ought not to be read by stu- 
dents, to whom it is, at least, unprofitable; 
for it is but a commonplace, and much 
more obscure than the bare text without 
it. And, to say trath, that text needs it 
not; for it is so plain of itself that a 
comment, properly so called, doth but ob- 
scure it. ; ; ‘ : . 

*¢ He was must sensible of the benefit 
of discourse, which I mentioned before ; 
fur I have observed him often say that, 
after his day’s reading (as in London if 
he had the opportunity) at his night's 
cougress with his friends, either at com- 
mons or over a chop, whatever the sub- 
ject was, he made it the subject of his 
discourse in the company; ‘for,’ said he, 
‘Tread many things which I am sensible 
I forgot, but I found withal that, if 1 had 
once talked over what I had read, I never 
forget that.’ This agrees with a direction 
to a student, said to have come from the 
Earl of Nottingham, ‘that he should 
study all the morning, and talk all the 
afternoon ;’ because a ready speech (if it 
be not nature's gift) is acquirable only by 
practice, and is very necessary for a bar 
practiser.” 


In rebuilding the temple after the 
fire of Loudon, it was discussed whether 
the old cloister walks should be rebnit 
or improved into chambers; and the 
cloisters were preferred, that the stu- 
dents might walk there in tne evenings 
“putting cases.” Serjeant Maynard, 
the best old book iawyer of his day, 
used to say that the law was ars babla- 
tiva, to express the advantage that 
such disevuurses were to students of 
law. Maynard’s love of old law books 
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was such that he generally carried one 
of the year-books in his coach “to 
divert his time in travel, and said he 
chose it before any comedy.” 

North attended the courts regularly. 
He preferred the Common Pleas ; “for 
there all suits are drawn forth upon 
the ancient and genuine process of the 
common law, and as Lord Nottingham 
says, the law is there at home. The 
time of that court is not taken up with 
factious contentions, as at the King’s 
Bench, where more news than law is 
stirring.” 


“ His lordship, while he was a student, 
and during his incapacity to practise 
above-board, was contented to underpull, 
as they call it, and managed divers suits 
for his country friends and relations, 
‘which,’ he said, ‘ was useful to him in 
letting him into a knowledge of the 
offices, and the methods used there ;’ for 
he was always in person present at every 
turn in whatever business he undertook. 
In a cause for his father against Sir 
John Lawrence, he recovered £300, and 
brought in a very moderate bill of charges; 
which pleased his father, who expected a 
great deal more. He made use of Mr. 
Baker, a solicitor in chancery, who for 
his singular integrity was famous, and on 
this occasion ought to be remembered 
with honour. His lordship had a vene- 
ration for this Mr. Baker as long as he 
lived. When his lordship paid his bill, 
the virtuous solicitor laid by a sum (ac- 
cording to an usual rate) for him, saying 
that it was their way, and they were al- 
lowed at the offices somewhat for encou- 
ragement to them that brought business. 
By this we see what country and other 
attornies get by chancery suits. But his 
lordship would not touch a penny, but 
turned it back upon the good man’s 
hands.” 


The next passage it is impossible to 
omit— 


* T have so far conducted his lordship, 
as to be ready for the bar. But belore I 
touch upon that, I shall take some notice 
of his character, as the same appeared in 
this first stage of his life. He was of 
low stature, but had an amiable, inge- 
nuous aspect, and his conversation was 
answerable, being ever agreeable to his 
company, His hair grew to a consider- 
able length, but was hard and stiff, and 
did not fall as the rest of the family, 
which made it bush somewhat, and not 
without a mixture of red and grey. As 
to his humour, he was free from vanity 
himself, and hated it in others. His 
youthful habits were never gay, or top- 
ping the mode, like other inns of court 
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gentlemen, but always plain and clean, 
and showed somewhat of firmness or 
solidity beyond his age. His desire was 
rather not to be seen at all, than to be 
marked by his dress. In those things, to 
be extreme was his aim; that is, not to 
be censured for a careless sloven, rather 
than to be commended for being well 
dressed. But as to his appearing in 
public, the composition of his temper was 
extraordinary ; for he had wit, learning, 
and elocution, and knew it, and was not 
sensible of any notable failings, whereof 
to accuse himself; and yet was modest 
even to a weakness, I believe a more 
shamefaced creature than he was, never 
came into the world: he could scarce 
bear the Being seen in any public places. 
1 have heard him say, that, when be was 
a student, and in the Temple hall, if he 
saw any company there, he could not 
walk in till other company came; behind 
whom, as he entered, he might be shaded 
from the view ot the rest. And he used 
to stand dodging at the screen, till such 
opportunity arrived; for it was death to 
him to walk up alone in open view. This 
native modesty was a good guard against 
vice, which is not desperately pursued by 
young men, without a sort of boldness 
and effrontery in their natures. There- 
fore ladies, and other fond people, are 
greatly mistaken, when they desire that 
boys should have the garb of men, and 
usurp assurance in the province of shame- 
facedness, Bashfulness in the one hath 
the effect of judgment in the other. 
And where judgment, as in youth, is 
commonly wanted, if there be not mo- 
desty, what guard has poor nature against 
the incentives of vice? Therefore it is 
an happy disposition; for when bashful- 
ness wears off, judgment comes on: and, 
by judgment, 1 mean a real experience 
of things, that enables a man to choose 
for himself, and in so doing, to determine 
wisely. 

« His loose entertainments, in this 
stage, were, as usual with gentlemen 
cadets of noble families in the country, 
sporting on horseback; for which there 
was opportunity enough at his grand- 
father’s house, where was a very large 
and well-stocked deer park ; and, at least 
twice a week in the season, there was 
killing of deer, The method then was 
for the keeper, with a large cross-bow 
and arruw, to wound the deer, and two 
or three disciplined park hounds pursued 
till he dropped. There was most of the 
country sports used there for diverting a 
large family, as setting, coursing, bowi- 
ing; and he was in it all; and, within 
doors, back-gaymmon and cards with his 
fraternity and others: wherein his parts 
did not fail him, for he was an expert 
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gamester. He used to please himself 
with raillery, as he found any that, by 
minority of age, or majority of folly and 
self-conceit, were exposed to be so prac- 
tised upon, I could give instances enough 
of this sort, and not unpleasant, if such 
trifles were to be indulged in a design 
such as mine is. His most solemn enter- 
tainment was music, in which he was not 
only master, but doctor, This for the 
country ; where, to make good his exhibi- 
tion, he was contented (though, in truth, 
forced) to pass the greater part of his 
time. But, in town, he had his select of 
friends and acquaintance; and with them 
he passed his time merrily and profitably, 
for he was as brisk at every diversion as 
the best. Even after his purse flowed 
sufficiently, a petit supper and a bottle 
always pleased him. But he fell into no 
course of excess or vice; and whenever 
he was a little overtaken, it was a warn- 
ing to him to take better care afterwards. 


«“ He was in town, a noted hunter of 
music meetings; and very often, the 
fancy prevailed to about the town and 
see trades work; which is a very divert- 
ing and instructive entertainment. There 
was not any thing extraordinary which 
he did not, if he might, visit, for his in- 
formation as well as diversion; as en- 
gines, shows, lectures, and even so low as 
to hear Hugh Peters preach. I have 
heard him say, that when Hugh had 
made his close, he told his congregation 
that a gifted brother had a desire to hold 
forth; and then up rose Sir Peter Pet; 
and he, though a mere layman, prayed 
and preached his turn out. That gentle- 
man lived to be an old man in town; 
and most people knew him, that little 
thought he had been once a preacher. 
The old Lord and Lady Anglesey (while 
she lived) supported him; and, at the 
revolution, Sir Peter and his lordship 
published books, wherein one of the chief 
performances lay in the commending each 
other : which notable band of friendship 
had its root in the time of the Irish re- 
bellion,” 


North’s intimacy with the Attorney- 
General (Palmer) whose son died in 
his arms greatly influenced his fortunes. 
He appears to have held the office 
which is called Attorney-General’s 
devil, and acquitted himself with “such 
neat and concise speaking, as got him 
no little credit.” The Attorney-Ge- 
neral got into broken health, and North 
either held his briefs or through his in- 
fluence was employed on some import- 
ant occasions. One was a case that 
arose out of the remarkable prosecu- 
tion, at the close of Charles the First’s 
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reign, of the five members for a riot, 
by holding the speaker of the House 
of Commons down in the chair. 
Hollis, and the other members, when 
called upon to plead to the indictment, 
denied the jurisdiction of the court of 
King’s Bench, and refused to answer 
before an inferior court, for their con- 
duct as members of a_ superior, 
This plea was overruled—they were 
condemned to be imprisoned during 
the king’s pleasure, to find sureties for 
their good behaviour, and to be fined a 
thousand pounds a piece. After the 
restoration the Commons thought that 
the record of the conviction might 
affect the privileges of that house, and 
ordered a writ of error to be brought. 
The Attorney-General was ordered to 
find counsel to argue for the king 
against Lord Hollis, who was the first 
named in the record. All the leading 
counsel refused, saying, it was against 
the Commons of England, and that 
they dare not undertake it. This 
seems improbable; but the matter at 
last fell into the hands of North; and 
though he failed of success, he was im- 
mediately appointed King’s Counsel. 
With the precedence which this gave 
him, and with the favour of the court, 
he soon advanced in business. The 
countenance given to him by Sir 
Jeotfry Palmer, is, however, dwelt 
upon with affectionate gratitude by 
Roger North, as the foundation of 
Lord Guilford’s fortunes; “his mere 
acquaintance and favour,” says the 
faithful biographer, “may be justly 
accounted one of his lordship’s capital 
preferments ;” and in another of his 
works he says, “ Palmer’s wisdom and 
generosity were incomparable. Dur- 
ing all the time of the troubles he 
lived quiet in the temple a professed 
and known cavalier; and no tempta- 
tion of fear or profit ever shook his 
principle. He lived then in great bu- 
siness of conveyancing, and had no 
clerks but such as were,strict cavaliers, 
One, I have heard was so rigid that he 
could never be brought to write Oliver 
with a great O; and it was said that 
the Attorney (Palmer) chose to pur- 
chase the manor of Charleton because 
his master’s name sounded in it.” 
Roger proceeds with the account of 
his brother's successful career—and his 
first successes on circuit are detailed— 
his industry and application were such, 
we are told, that he soon became 
“cock of the circuit,” a phrase which 
implies that he was counsel for one side 
or the other, in every cause of any im- 
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portance. He went the Norfolk cir- 
cuit—kept fair with the cocks of the 
circuit, and “ particularly Serjeant Earl, 
who had almost a monopoly.” 


“The serjeant was a very covetous 
man, and when none would starve with 
him in journeys, this young gentleman 
kept him company. Once at Cambridge, 
the serjeant’s man brought his lordship a 
cake, telling him, ‘he would want it, for 
he knew his master would not draw a bit 
till he came to Norwich.’ And it proved 
so. They jogged on, and at Barton 
Mills, his lordship asked the serjeant if 
he would not take a mouthful there.— 
‘No, boy,’ said he, ‘we'll light at every 
ten miles’ end, and get to Norwich as soon 
as we can.’ And there was no remedy. 
Once he asked the serjeant in what me- 
thod he kept his accounts; ‘ for you have 
said he, ‘lands, securities, and great com- 
ings-in of all kinds?’ *¢ Accounts, boy,’ 
said he, ‘I get as much as I can, and [ 
spend as little as I can; and there is all 
the account I keep.’ But his lordship 
was sure to keep the serjeant’s discourse 
flowing, all the way they rode ; for being 
mostly of law, and tricks, and sometimes 
of purchases, management, and the like, 
it was very beneficial to one who had his 
experience to gather: and all he received 
from others, he made his own. And in 
the court, if he was concerned as counsel, 
he stood in great awe of the chief prac- 
tisers; for they having the conduct of the 
cause, take it illif a young man blurts out 
any thing, though possibly to the purpose, 
because it seems to top them ; and some- 
times, if it doth not take with the court, 
throw up, saying, ‘the cause was given 
away,’ which almost blasts a young man. 
Therefore, when he thought he had a sig- 
nificant point to offer, he first acquainted 
the foreman with it, which was commonly 
well taken: and he in return would say, 
‘move it yourself,’ and then he seconded 
it. These discretions, respecting the 
counsel, did him great service ; and I have 
more to remember anon, that respect the 


judge.’ ” 


The artifices by which success is 
obtained, are amusingly described by 
the idolizing biographer. Surely we 
have come to a period in which such 
unmanly meannesses would be felt as 
degradation. The passage is worth pre- 
serving as a record of practices, which, 
if they have not wholly passed away are 
little likely to be again recorded— 


« His lordship was not without eminent 
good fortune, as well as discretion, to help 
him forward in his circuit practice, which 
made him arise in it faster than young 
men have commonly done. As when 
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the Lord Chief Justice Hyde was alive, 
he usually went the Norfolk circuit. 
And this judge was industriously favour- 
able to his lordship, calling him cousin in 
open court, which was a declaration that 
he would take it for a respect to himself 
to bring him causes, and that is the best 
account that can be given of a favourite ; 
in which capacity a gentleman pretends to 
be easily heard, and that his errors and 
lapses, when they happen, may not offend 
the judge, or hurt a cause, beyond which 
the profession of favour is censurable both 
in judge and counsel. But this benefit 
grew, like that under Sir Jeoffry Palmer, 
at first out of a Temple acquaintance, 
which consisted of young Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Edward Hyde, the lord chancellor’s 
son, and some others of that family, who 
introduced his lordship to their patrons : 
which: shows that, in the erecting of a 
lawyer, inns of eourt commons and con- 
versation may be of vast use. In circuit 
practice there is need of an exquisite 
knowledge of the judge’s humour, as well 
as his learning and ability to try causes; 
and his lordship was a wonderful artist at 
nicking a judge’s tendency, to make it 
serve his turn, and yet never failed to pay 
the greatest regard and deference to his 
opinion: for so they get credit; because 
the judge, for the most part, thinks that 
person the best lawyer that respects most 
his opinion. I have heard his lordship 
say that sometimes he hath been forced 
to give up a cause to the judge’s opinion, 
when he was plainly in the wrong, and 
when more contradiction had but made 
him more positive; and besides that in 
so doing he himself had weakened his 
own credit with the judge, aud thereby 
been less able to set him right when ‘he 
was inclined to it. For, when he found 
it went against the grain, he would not 
tease, as the way is, to get credit with the 
countrymen, who would be apt to say, 
‘ Look what pains he takes ;’ but for that 
time, since there was no remedy, let the 
matter go. And all this without blame 
with respect to his clients, for he could do 
no more in any respect, but might do 
worse by many. And a good opinion so 
gained often helps at another time to good 
purpose, and sometimes to il] purpose ; as 
I heard it credibly reported of Serjeant 
M—y—4d, that being the leading counsel 
in a small-fee’d cause, would give it up to 
the judge’s mistake, and not contend to 
set him right, that he might gain credit 
to mislead him in some other cause in 
which he was well fee’d. 


‘‘ There were some judges came that 
circuit, of whose abilities time hath kept 
no record, unless in the sinister way, as 
Morton, Archer, &c. If such expressed 
any thing in favour of his lordship’s client, 
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he wonld echo, ‘ Ay, my lord ;’ and then 
the other side fretted at him, as one that 
knowing better ought not to say so.— 
Once Archer noted a difference between 
a renunciation of an executorship upon 
record, and in pais. ¢ Ay, my lord,’ quoth 
the counsel; which made the judge as 
fierce as a lion, when he was so backed ; 
and woe be to the other side if they con- 
tradicted it ; though it was no betterthan 
arrant nonsense. There came other 
judges who were, and ever will be, famous 
among the learned in the laws; as Wad- 
ham Windham, and the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hales. His lordship had no way to 
court these, but by his learning and 
strength of reason. Hales had an early 
opinion of his lordship’s skill in the law, 
and believed he would grow eminent in 
the profession. For once, when the 
court was sat, he perceived him crowding 
very hard to get in, and from the bench 
spoke to the people to make way for the 
little gentleman, ‘for,’ said he, * he will 
soon make wav for himself’ In short, 
his lordship took all the pains he could to 
settle himself well in circuit practice.— 
He used to say that the circuit found him 
business for the town, and the town for 
the circuit.” 


His relatives now and then employed 
him, expecting that he would decline 
receiving fees. When he insisted on 
being paid, they defamed him and seem 
seriously to have intended his ruin. A 
rigmarole story is told at considerable 


length, from which we learn, in spite of 


the solemn language of respect in which 
his grandfather is spoken of, that the 
old Lord North was an old scoundrel, 
and the Lady Duaeres, our hero’s aunt, 
not much better than she ought to be— 
Rover gives us, with great delight, se- 
veral circuit stories of no great value, 
and which we could not hope to make 
intelligible to any but professional ears. 
That of his cousin, Whitmore, seems 
to have provoked the placid historian 
of his first circuits. 


“ His lordship had a relation, one Mr. 
Whitmore of Balms near London, a hu- 
moursome old gentleman, but very fa- 
mous for the mere eating and drinking 
part of housekeeping. He was owner of 
Waterbeach near Cambridge, and took a 
fancy that his estate ought not to pay 
tithes, and ordered his tenants expressly to 
pay none, with promise to defend them.— 
The parson had no more to do but to go 
to law, and by advice brought an action 
of debt, for treble damages, upon the sta- 
tute against subtraction of tithes. ‘The 
tenants got the whole demand to be put 
in one action; and that stood for trial at 
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the assizes. Then he consults his cousin 
North, and retains him to defend this 
cause; but shows him no manner of title 
to a discharge. So he could but tell him 
he would be routed, and pay treble value 
of the tithes, and that he must make an 
end. This signified nothing to one that 
was abandoned to his own testy humour. 
The cause came on, and his lordship’s ut- 
most endeavour was to fetch him off with 
the single value and costs ; and that point 
he managed very artificially: for first, he 
considered that Archer was the judge, and 
it was always agreeable to him to stave off 
along cause. After the cause was opened 
his lordship, for the defendant, stepped for- 
wards, and told the judge that ‘this would 
be a long and intricate cause, being a title 
to a discharge of tithes, which would re- 
quire the reading a long series of records 
and ancient writings. That his client was 
no quaker, to deny payment of tithes were 
due, in which case the treble value was by 
the law intended as a sort of penalty. — 
But this was to be a trial of a title, which 
hisclient was advised he had to a discharge, 
therefore he moved that the single value 
might be settled; and if the cause went 
for the plaintiff, he should have that and 
his costs (which costs, it seems, did not 
go if the treble value was recovered,) and 
then they would proceed to their title.’"— 
The other side mutinied against this impo- 
sition of Mr. North, but the judge was 
for him, and they must be satisfied. Then 
did he open a long history of matters upon 
record, of bulls, monasteries, orders, 
greater and lesser houses, surrenders, pa- 
tents, and a great deal more, very proper 
if it had been true, while the counsel on 
the other side stared at him; and having 
done, they bade him go to his evidence. 
He leaned back, as speaking to the attor- 
ney, and then, ‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘ we are 
very unhappy in this cause. The attor- 
ney tells me, they forgot to examine their 
copies with the originals at the Tower;’ 
and so, folding up his brief, ‘ My lord,’ 
said he, ‘they must have the verdict, and 
Wwe must come better prepared another 
time.’ So, notwithstanding all the mu- 
tiny the other side could make, the judge 
held them to it, and they were choused of 
the treble value. This was no iniquity, 
because it was not to defraud the duty, but 
to shift off the penalty. But the old gen- 
tleman told his cousin North he had given 
away his cause. His lordship thought he 
had done him service enough; and could 
but just (with the help of the beforesaid 
reason) satisfy himself that he had not 
done ill.” 

What would not the sober Roger 
have given to blot from his record the 
following— 

“ Before I mention the farther steps of 
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his lordship’s rising, I must get rid of a 
scurvy downfal he had, which had well 
nigh cost him hislife. ‘I hat he was what 
was called a sober person, was well- 
known ; but withal. that he loved a metry 
glass with a friend. But once in the cir- 
cuit, being invited, with the rest of the 
counsel, to dine at Colchester with the 
recorder, Sir John Shaw, who was well- 
known to be one of the greatest kill-cows 
at drinking in the nation, he with the rest 
of his brethren, by methods too well 
known, got very drunk. They were 
obliged to go on, and in that condition 
mounted, but some dropped and others 
proceeded. His lordship had a clerk, 
one Lucas, a very drunken fellow, but at 
that time not fargone. He thought it his 
duty to have a tender care of his master, 
who having had one fall (contrary to the 
sound advice of his experienced clerk,) 
would needs get up again, calling him all 
to nought for his pains. His lordship was 
got up on a very sprightly nag, that trotted 
on very hard, and Lucas came near to 
persuade him not to go so fast; but that 
put the horse upon the run, and away he 
went with his master full speed, so as none 
could follow him. The horse when he 
found himself clear of pursuers, stopped 
his course by degrees, and went with his 
rider (fast asleep upon his back) into a 
pond to drink ; and there sat his lordship 
upon the sally. But, before he fell, Mr. 
Andrew Card, now an eminent practiser 
of conveyancing in Gray’s Inn, and then 
Mr. Coleman’s clerk, came up time 
enough to get the horse out of the pond 
before he fell off: else he had been lost: 
for which service his lordship ever had a 
value for Mr. Card. 

“They took him into a public house 
nigh at hand, and left him to the care of 
his man ; but so dead drunk, that he knew 
nothing that happened to him. He was 
put into a bed; and the rest of the com- 
pany went on, for fear of losing their mar- 
ket. Next morning, when his lordship 
awaked, he found he was in a strange 
place, and that, at a fire-side in that room, 
there were some women talking softly (for 
talk they must:) he sent out all his senses 
to spy, if he could, what the matter was. 
He could just perceive they talked of him. 
Then he called for Lucas, and bade all go 
out of the room but him; and then— 
* Lucas,’ said he, ‘wheream 1?’ He was 
glad the danger (of which Lucas gave him 
a sensible account) was over, and got him 
up to go after his fellows. 

“IT remember when his lordship told 
this story of himself, he said the image he 
had, when his horse first tratted, and so 
faster and faster, was as if his head knocked 
against a large sheet of lead, as a ceiling 
over him ; and, after that, he remembered 


nothing at all of what happened till he 
awoke. His lordship, of one that was not 
morose and uncomplaisant, was the most 
sober that ever marched through the world 
as he did. I, that was almost continually 
with him, never saw him in a condition 
they call overtaken; and the most hath 
been but just discoverable in his speech ; 
for he had strength of head to beara great 
deal ; and when he found that infirmity 
coming upon him, he used to sit smiling, 
and say little or nothing; so harmless a 
thing of a petit good fellow was he; and 
this only in company that, in some sort, 
constrained him; and that was very sel- 
dom. As once, when he was attorney- 
general, he dined with the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and in the afternoon went to the 
privy council, to plead upon a petition be- 
fore the king: and the next day after, the 
earl asked one of the lords how Mr. At- 
torney behaved himself; ‘ Very well,’ said 
that lord. ‘J thought so,’ answered the 
earl, ‘for 1 sent him him instructed with 
at least three bottles in his belly.” That 
was a good medicine for his modesty, and 
perhaps, at court, noill preparative. But, 
setting aside that rhodomontade, his lord- 
ship. by a steady temperance and sobriety, 
held the empire of his reason, and vigour 
of his constitution, safe and upright, till, 
under the cold hand of death, both fell to- 
gether.” 


The course of life which his lordship, 
(this is Roger’s way of styling him from 
the first,) pursued, while he was in great 
business, “ was most philosophical, till 
he was Solicitor-General and married. 
He dined each day in the hall at Com- 
mons and suppcd in his chamber—now 
and then asking a few friends to join 
him in a costelet and sallad at Chatte- 
lins, where a single bottle of wine suf- 
liced.” In one respect, the life of every 
eminent man at the bar must be the 
same, and any record of it must be 
filled with the accidents of success and 
failure in the causes in which he is eimn- 
ployed. Our gossiping biographer not 
only records the successive steps of his 
brother's preferment, but crowds his 
book with much of this kind of matter, 
told with great particularity. His lord- 
ship’s shrewd detection of some frauds, 
which, in the way the stories are told, do 
not seem to have required much witch- 
craft to have disentangled—his love of 
honesty chiefly as it would seem, be- 
cause he thought it the best policy, and 
his abhorrence of any other than pro- 
fessional rogueries, because they were 
not likely to succeed in the long ran— 
are all so broadly and well stated by 
the candid henchman, Rogero, that we 
are little surprised at his prosperity.— 
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We must make room for the case of 
Cutts and Pickering, in his report of 
which it is easy to see that Roger re- 
arded Pickering’s shabby visits to his 
ordship, “ eaves-dropping for intelli- 
gence, but dropping no money,” as 
something much worse than mutilating 
a will, Nothing can be better told than 
Pickering’s modes of winning on the 
favour of the judge—and the old puri- 
tan’s detection and discomfiture are ad- 
mirably given. 


*« Sir John Cuts, of Childersly, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, had an aunt, one Mrs, Weld, 
who married Mr. Pickering, and, by his 
will, gave her an estate called Drayton, 
value £300 per annum, for ninety-nine 
years, ‘if she could so long live.’ Mr. 
Pickering, desiring not to hang upon the 
thread of his wife's life for such an estate, 
but to have it, for the term, absolute, which 
is very near equal to the inheritance, 
thought fit to erase from the will those 
words of reference to her life. He had 
opportunity to do it; for he was made 
executor, and accordingly had the will in 
his keeping ; which, in his good time, was 
proved and lodged in the prerogative office. 
The relations that were the heirs and de- 
visees of the capital estate, and (among 
other things) of this, subject to Mrs, 
Pickering’s life, were minors, and their 
affairs managed by their mother. I think 
the eldest of these, not long since, was 
made a peer, and was called my Lord 
Cuts. But his lordship’s first acquain- 
tance with the family went no farther than 
Sir John Cuts, and this Mr, Pickering 
and his wife. He was a subtile fellow, a 
money-hunter, but a great trifler, and very 
avaricious ; but withal a mighty pretender 
to puritanism, and seeming to be more 
godly than other men. He used to fre- 
quent the Rolls chapel, and most busily 
write the sermon in his hat, ‘ that he might 
not be seen.” And he used to visit the 
Lord Chief Justice Hales ; and by canting 
had persuaded him he was a most religious 
man. He was not without suspicion that 
some suits might be stirred by the Cuts’s 
against him, upon this will; and much 
dreaded a discovery of this rasure, (a 
guilty conscience needs no accuser: ) he 
was almost continually upon the watch, at 
the temple and among the lawyers ; some- 
times with one, and then with another, 
eaves-dropping for intelligence, but drop- 
ping no money ; and for a whole term al- 
most every day, at one time or other, he 
¢alled upon his cousin North (there was 
some relation, but remote, between him and 
Pickering’s wife,) thinking himself to be 
thereby privileged to be impertinent with his 
importune questions whenever he pleased. 
He never had the civility to offer a fee, or 
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to ask his lordship to be of counsel with 
him in general, or particular, or on any 
account whatsoever. I remember one 
night his lordship came out from his study 
having just parted from him, in a great 
pet, wishing heartily that his adversaries 
would come and retain him, that he might 
shake off so troublesome a fellow ; and the 
next day Mrs, Cuts came, with much apo- 
logy for her presumption in tendering a 
retainer in her cause against Mr. Picker- 
ing, fearing he might be under engage- 
ments to him. His lordship told her no, 
and took her fee, and wrote her down in 
his book of retainers, so she went away sa- 
tisfied ; and well she might, for that mi- 
nute’s work saved the estate. Pickering, 
that dogged this gentlewoman to see where 
she went, perceived her go up to and re- 
turn from his cousin North’s chamber ; 
and then he concluded she was in earnest, 
and up he goes, and offers his retaining 
fee ; ‘no,’ his lordship told him, ‘he was 
already retained on the other side,’ and 
showed him his book. His discourse upon 
the matter signified nothing; he must 
have patience, and provide himself else- 
where. He might repent his neglect, but 
it was too late. 

‘‘ After this Mrs. Cuts came to his 
lordship in a very great concern, saying 
she had very credible information that 
there was a foul rasure in Sir John Cuts’s 
will, that in consequence lost Drayton, 
after Mrs. Pickering’s death, from her 
(Mrs, Cuts’s) children. His lordship 
immediately took coach, and went to Doc- 
tors’ Commons to view the original will. 
There he found the rasure most evident, 
and not done so carefully, but by the bot- 
toms and tops of the long letters, and the 
distances that determined the intermediate 
ones, the words, if she should so long live, 
might be read. Thereupon he took a 
paper, and made what they call a fac-si- 
mile of the marks and distances of those 
small specks as were not scraped out.— 
Then his lordship called the officers, and 
showed them the rasure and the marks, 
with the resemblance he had made of them, 
and charged them all to take care that none 
should see the will but in the presence of 
an officer, for there would be a suit at law, 
to be determined upon view of that rasure. 
This matter being fixed, the lady went into 
chancery, and having filed her bill for a 
discovery, Pickering answers fully, and 
denies the rasure, and at the hearing a 
trial was directed to be had, to find if this 
rasure was since the publication, and by 
whom. The cause came to be tried at 
the King’s Bench bar, before the Lord 
Chief Justice Hales, and the rest of the 
justices of that bench, and his lordship 
managed in chief for the Cuts’s. 

“Tt was then believed that Pickering 
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had found means to insinuate to the 
Chief Justice, that this was a malicious 
prosecution, and raised up against him 
by a pert young lawyer, of a different 
persuasion and tendency from him, but 
that he himself was innocent; but 
however it happened, the chief justice 
took in violently on the side of Picker- 
ing believing better of him than be 
deserved. It is alwaysa hard cause upon 
a lawyer, when he is to manage against 
the prejudice of a court, for what is to be 
said or done, when presumptions pass on 
the one side, and the other side is held to 
positive proof, and no less than demonstra- 
tion? The chief justice was so very hard 
upon his lordship and his cause, that if 
there had not been an uncontrollable evi- 
dence of the fraud, the cause had miscar- 
ried. But it happened that as his lord- 
ship upon the bench was going to direct 
the jury, as every one expected, to acquit 
Pickering, one of the counsel mentioned 
another witness they had to prove Picker- 
ing’s own confession, that when the will 
was first opened, those words were in. 
The witness came in, and swore it posi- 
tively, ‘ Well,’ said the chief, ‘now you 
shall hear what Mr. Pickering will say to 
that.’ He thereupon being called, came 
down into the court, and stood directly 
opposite to the witness that confronted 
him, ‘ Now, what say you to this?’ said 
the chief. ‘My lord,’ said he, ‘I was 
not bound to say what the truth was to 
him.’ There was an instance of the value 
of face to face. The answer was so knavish 
and silly withal, that the chief justice let 
fall his countenance, and knocking his 
stick, left the cause to the jury’scognisance, 
without a word of direction given them 
one way or other ; and they without going 
from the bar, found Pickering author of 
the rasure since the will published. Such 
cutting discoveries knaves will make of 
themselves, when surprised and not al- 
lowed time to dress up their answers in 
the best accoutrements, especially before 
sagacious men. And none was ever more 
so than that famous chief justice, who, al- 
though subject, as most of mortal men are, 
to prejudices, yet upon a clear conviction, 
sacrificed his proposition to truth.” 


Of Hale North’s biographer speaks 
in terms of measured civility, but with 
manifest dislike. He gives one or two 
amusing proofs of his affecting to brave 
dangers which he knew did not exist, 
and, while he was trembling with ap- 
prehension of the danger to himself 
from the fury of the rabble to which 
he therefore yielded, using language 
that implied his determination to do his 
duty in spite of the power to deprive 
him arbitrarily of his place— 
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* Tt is pleasant,” quoth Roger, “to con- 
sider that this man’s not fearing the court 
was accounted valour; that is, by the po- 
pulace, who never accounted his fear of 
themselves a mere timidity.” 


We transcribe a fewsentences of the 
character of Hale. Coloured as it is 
with the prejudices of North, and ne- 
cessary as this is to be remembered by 
the reader, it is far from untrue— 


‘“‘ Whatever his courage or fear was, it 
is most certain his vanity was excessive ; 
which grew out of a self-conversation, and 
being little abroad. But when he was off 
from the seat of justice, and at home, his 
conversation was with none but flatterers, 
He was allowed on all hands to be the 
most profound lawyer of his time; and 
he knew it: but that did not serve him; 
but he would be also a profound philoso- 
pher, naturalist, poet, and divine, and mea- 
sured his abilities in all these by the scale 
of his learning in the law, which he knew 
how to value; and if he postponed any, 
it was the law to all the rest; for he was 
so bizarr in his dispositions, that he al- 
most suppressed his collections and writ- 
ings of the law; which were a treasure, 
and, being published, would have been a 
monument of him beyond the power of 
marble. But, instead of that, he ordered 
them to be locked up in Lincoln’s Inn 
library; and made no scruple to send 
forth little tracts in philosophy, as the non- 
gravitation of fluids, Difficiles Nuge, 
prosecuting the same nuga, or trifles, upon 
the baroscope; which made Sir William 
Jones say that his whole life (meaning in 
private, as I suppose) was nugarum plena, 
or made up of trifles: his ‘ Origination 
of Mankind,’ in appearance, a great work, 
with nothing in it, and that which scarce 
any one ever read or will read. And 
what is very remarkable, the very childish 
ignorance of his subject, showed in these 
books, is dressed in most accurate method, 
proper expression, and significant English 
style, better than which one would not de- 
sire to meet with as a temptation to read, 
He published much in speculative devo- 
tion, part prose, part verse: and the latter 
hobbled so near the style of the other, as 
to be distinguished chiefly by being worse. 
But his matter, and language not in 
rhyme, was pious and good. He took a 
fancy to be like Pomponius Atticus, or 
one that kept above water in all times, and 
well esteemed by all parties. He pub- 
lished a short account of that noble Ro- 
man’s life, and, at the entrance, a transla- 
tion of the same in Cornelius Nepos; but 
so ill done as would have brought the rod 
over the back of a schoolboy. . . . « 
So miserably will the learnedest men err 
that presume out of their sphere, and fail 
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in that great point of wisdom, the know- 
ing one's self. This great man was most 
unfortunate in his family ; for he mar- 
ried his own servant maid, and then, for 
excuse, said there was no wisdom below 
the girdle. All his sons died in the sink 
of lewdness and debauchery; and if he 
was to blame in their education, it was 
by too much of rigour rather than of li- 
berty; which (rigour) Montaigne says, 
seldom fails of that consequence, Al- 
though he was very grave in his own per- 
son, he loved the most bizarr and irregular 
wits, in the practice of the law before him 
most extravagantly. And besides he was 
the most flatterable creature that ever was 
known ; for there was a method of resig- 
nation to him, and treating him with little 
meals, and in private, with his pipe, at ease, 
which certainly captivated him. So Sir 
George Jeffries gained as great an ascen- 
dant, in practice, over him as ever coun- 
sel had over a judge. In short, to give 
every one his due, there was in him the 
most of learning and wisdom, joined with 
ignorance and folly, that ever was known 
to coincide in the character of any one man 
in the world. 

**His lordship of whom I write, by 
his extent of bar practice, while he stood 
in the front, on the one side or the other, 
in most or rather every great cause that 
moved in Westminster Hall, had a full 
view of this great man, and very often 
observing him a slave to prejudice, a sub- 
tilizer, and inventor of unheard-of dis- 
tinctions, and exercising criticisms to get 
the better of known maxims of the law, 
and thereby to transmit great estates and 
interests from some persons and families 
to others, and knowing well these infirmi- 
ties of his, was not moved at all at what he 
did. And this overruling temper of his 
did not so much take place in small con- 
cerns, and in those between common men ; 
for there his justice shined most, and 
armed him with reputation that sustained 
his authority to do as he pleased in greater. 
Whereby it seems that if he never had 
dealt in other but great causes, to hear and 
determine them, he might have been ac- 
counted the worst judge that ever sat.— 
But although his lordship was not sur- 
prised at this behaviour of the chief jus- 
tice, yet he was very much concerned to 
see the generality, both gentle and simple, 
lawyers and laymen, idolize him, as if 
there had never been such a miracle of 
justice since Adam. His voice was ora- 
cular, and his person little less than 
adored. Andhis lordship knew also that 
this fascination proceeded from faction, 
and had at the root more of confederacy 
than judgment; for, because the chief 
justice was, in principle, averse to monar- 
chy and the court, they all with one voice 
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exalted him, in order to have him lead 
the law and all the lawyers that way, and 
left no room for just thoughts of him, 
which attributed enough of honour and 
commendation ; but all that he said was 
right, and whoever said to the contrary 
was wrong. In opposition to this impe- 
tuous, or rather rage of reputation, under 
which his lordship himself was a sufferer, 
as may be seen elsewhere, his lordship 
thought fit to note down the several in- 
stances in his own observation of this 
judge’s fondness and partiality ; which he 
intended to have explained at large ; when 
he was at leisure, and should have hid a 
disposition so to do.” 

The course of Lord Guilford’s life is 
traced till his becoming Solicitor-Gene- 
ral. While Solicitor he held his public 
reading on the Statute of Fines. The 
Reading is forgotten, but in its day was 
praised—of the Reader's Feast tiie re- 
cord still survives— 


“ As for the feasting part it was sump- 
tuous, and, in three or four days time, 
cost one thousand pounds at least. The 
grandees of the court dined there, and of 
the quality (as they call it) enough; for 
his diffused relation, general acquaintance 
and station, as well as prospect of bis ad- 
vancing in the king’s service, made a great 
rendezvous of all the better sort, then in 
town, at bis feasts. 

«“ He sent out the officers with white 
staves (for so the way was) and a long 
list to invite ; but he went himself to wait 
upon the archbishop of Canterbury, Shel- 
don ; for so also the ceremony required. 
The archbishop received him very ho- 
nourably, and would not part with him at 
the stairs head, as usually had been done; 
but, tellmg him he was an ordinary 
reader, went down, and did not part till 
he saw him pass at his outward gate. I 
cannot much commend the extravagance 
of the feasting used at these readings; 
and that of his lordship’s was so terrible 
an example, that I think none hath 
ventured since to read publicly; but the 
exercise is turned into a revenue, and a 
composition is paid into the treasury of 
the society. Therefore one may say, as 
was said of Cleomenes, that, in this re- 
spect, his lordship was ultimus heroum, 
the last of the heroes, And the pro- 
fusion of the best provisions, and wine, 
was to the worst of purposes, debauchery, 
disorder, tumult, and waste, I will give 
but one instance; upon the grand day, 
as it was called, a banquet was provided 
to be set upon the table, composed of 
pyramids, and smaller services in form. 
The first pyramid was at least four foot 
high, with stages one above another. 
The conveying this up to the table, 
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through a crowd, that were in full pur- 

se to overturn it, was no small work: 
but, with the friendly assistance of the 
gentlemen, it was set whole upon the 
table. But, after it was looked upon a 
little, all went, hand over hand, among 
the rout in the hall, and, for the more 
part, was trod under foot, The enter- 
tainment, the nobility had out of this, 
was, after they had tossed away the 
dishes, a view of the crowd in confusion, 
wallowing one over another, and con- 
tending for a dirty share of it. 

«Tt may bes aid this was for want of 
order; but, in truth, it was for want 
of a regular and disciplined guard of 
soldiers ; for nothing else would keep 
order there. I do not think it was a 
just regulation, when, for the abuse, they 
took away such a profitable exercise. 
But, in England, it is a common way of 
reforming, even in state matters, instead 
of amending, or paring away what is 
amiss, to kick down whole constitutions, 
all at once, however in themselves, ex- 
cellent. Could not the whole propo- 
sition of feasting have been Jaid aside, 
and nothing but ordinary commons al- 
lowed? But, as to the exercise, now it 
is gone, we can see the want of it; 
and never more want than now, when 
statutes of broad influence upon the 
people’s concerns, are so frequently sent 
out from the parliament. It was the 
design of these readers to explain to the 
students the constructions that were to 
be made upon new statutes, for clearing 
a way that counsel might advise safely 
upon them. And the method of their 
reading was to raise all imaginable 
scruples upon the design, penning, and 
sense of such new acts as they chose out 
to read upon, and then to give a careful 
resolution of them; as we may see done 
in those readings that are in print. But 
uow there is scarce a lawyer so hardy to 
advise a client to try a point upon a new 
statute, whereof the event is at the peril 
of costs, and sometimes ruin of a poor 
man that pays for the experiment; for 
how can the counsel foresee the judge's 
sentiments ? and how contrarient to his 
advice they may prove? As, for instance, 
upon the law of distress and sale for 
rent, some have said it is to devest pro- 
perty, and, so far, in nature of a penal 
law, and ought to be construed strictly. 
Others have said it is a remedial law, 
and ought to be enlarged by construction, 
And who doth not know the wide dif- 
ference in the consequences of law, in 
some points, upon these various grounds 
of constructions? Now, if a previous 
reading had been had upon this statute, 
saving better judgments, it had been 
declared a remedial law, and to be cun- 
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strued in favor of remedy. And, probably, 
a single judge, at the assizes, would not 
have opposed his sentiment against the 
learned determination of a reader, so 
solemnly and publicly held forth (as, at 
these exercises, in the inns of court is 
done), which counsel at the bar, in nice 
questions at law, are allowed to appeak 
to for authority. But as the case is now, 
till some hardy client hath pushed his 
point, upen some new provisienary law, 
to a trial, and obtained a resolution on 
his side: or else, to his immense costs 
(which properly converts it to a penal 
law) finds that he is in the wrong, counsel} 
care not to advise a law-suit, or give a 
clear or positive opinion in any question- 
able matter, arising upon such a new 
law.” 


The next-event which Roger has to 
record, is his brother's marriage. “ It 
may be wondered at,” says the prince 
of gossips, “that as his lordship was 
so great a lover of regularity, we hear 
nothing all this while of his m: stching 
himself.” Without some advancement 
in the way of money, he was not dis- 
posed to engage, and that which sat 
hardest on “his spirits was how he 
should give a fair answer to the ques- 
tion—what jointure and settlement ? 
He used to own but one roud of ground 
in the world that yielded him any y profit, 
and that was Westmninster-hall, unless 
he might have added, as Finch did, his 
bar gown, £20,000. 


“ There came to him a recommenda- 
tion of a lady, who was an only daughter 
of an old usurer of Gray's Inn, supposed 
to be a good fortune in present, for her 
father was rich; but after his death, to 
become worth nobody could tell what. 
His lordship got a sight of the lady, and 
did not dislike her: thereupon he made 
the old man a visit, and a proposal of 
himself to marry his daughter. There 
appeared no symptoms of discouragement ; 
but only the old gentleman asked him 
what estate his father intended to settle 
upon him for present maintenance, join- 
ture, and provision for children. This 
was an inauspicious question; for it was 
plain that the family had not estate 
enough for a lordship, and none would be 
to spare for him, Therefore he said to 
his worship only, ‘ That when he would 
be pleased to declare what portion he in- 
tended to give his daughter, he would 
write to his father and make him ac- 
quainted with his answer.’ And so they 
parted, and his lordship was glad of his 
escape, aud resolved to yive that affair 
a final discharge, and never to come near 
the terrible old fellow any more. His 
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lordship had, at that time, a stout heart, 
and could not digest the being so slighted; 
as if, in his present state, a profitable 
profession, and future hopes, were of no 
account. If he had had a real estate to 
settle, he should not have stooped so low 
as to match with his daughter; and 
thenceforward despised his alliance,” 


His next effort was to obtain the 
widow of his friend Palmer, “ who did 
not seem to reluct,” but, “ after a clan- 
cular proceeding, surprised our hero 
by matching with a jolly knight of good 
estate.” 

A city broker next visited him with 
a proposition from Alderman Sir John 
Lawrence, who had stores of daughters, 
and these reputed beauties, and her 
fortune was to be £6000. 


“ And coming to treat, the portion 
shrank to 5000/. and, upon that, his lord- 
ship parted, and was not gone far before 
Mr. Broker (following) came to him and 
said, Sir John would give 500/. more, at 
the birth of the first child; but that would 
not do, for his lordship hated such screw- 
ing. Not long after this dispatch, his 
lordship was made the king’s solicitor 
general, and then the broker came again, 
with news that Sir John would give 
10,000/. “ No;”’ his lordship said, “ after 
such usage, he would not proceed, if he 
might have 20,000/.” So ended that 
affair; and his lordship’s mind was once 
more settled in tranquillity.” 


He married Lady Frances Pope, 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Down. 
We have not room for the scrambling 
discussion about settlements. She died 
a few years after, leaving three chil- 
dren who were disposed of among 
North’s relatives, and he returned to 
the course of Temple life which had 
been for so short a time interrupted, 
As the chief value of our extracts must 
be the exhibition of a state of manners 
now wholly past away, we do not hesi- 
tate to transcribe the following pas- 
sage :-— 


«« His lordship’s acquisitions by prac- 
tice, while he attended only the King’s 
Bench, had been very considerable; but 
after he, as king’s counsel, came within the 
bar, he began to have calls into the court 
of Chancery; which he liked very well, 
because the quantity of business, as well 
as the fees, was greater; but his home 
was the King’s Bench, where he sat and 
reported like as other practisers. And 
when his practice was greatest in Chan- 
cery, he hath come, as an officer, and sat 
en the bench, under the judges, by the 
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prothonotary. His business increased, 
even while he was solicitor, to be so much 
as would have overwhelmed one less dex- 
terous ; but when he was made attorney- 
general, though his gains by his office 
were great, they were much greater by 
his practice ; for that flowed in upon him 
like an orage, enough to overset one that 
had not an extraordinary readiness in 
business. His skull-caps, which he wore 
when he had leisure to observe his con- 
stitution, as I touched before, were now 
destined to lie in a drawer to receive the 
money that came in by fees. One had 
the gold, another the crowns and half- 
crowns, and another the smaller money, 
When these vessels were full, they were 
committed to his friend (the Hon. Roger 
North), who was constantly near him, to 
tell out the cash, and put it into bags 
according to the contents; and so they 
went to his treasurers, Blanchard and 
Child, goldsmiths at Temple-bar. This 
same telling the money was a great trust ; 
and he was satisfied of the integrity of his 
friend, wherein he was confirmed by a 
very little accident: for while they were 
walking together, that young gentleman, 
newly come from telling his money, acci- 
dentally feeling his coat-pocket, startled 
and said, “ Here’s a half crown,” (sup- 
posed by accident to have slipped in 
there,) but it proved only a piece of glass, 
His lordship, from the manner of that 
behaviour, concluded his friend to be (as 
he was) most strictly just to him,” 


North succeeded to the post of 
Attorney-General, and got into parlia- 
ment. The death of Vaughan left a 
vacancy in the Common Pleas, and on 
this he became Chief-Justice of that 
court. A very amusing account of the 
artifices by which the court sought to 
attract business is given, but could be 
scarcely rendered intelligible to any 
but professional lawyers. We must, 
however, give the account of the dumb 
day in the Common Pleas. 


“ There was an incident, that happened 
not long after his lordship came into the 
place of chief in that court, which, though 
in itself, and in the end of it, ridiculous, 
yet, being an affront to the court, and in 
particular to the lord chief justice, and by 
the whole bar of serjeants, all in a lump 
together, ought to be related, as I shall 
do, really as it was acted by them. It 
hath been the usage of the King’s Bench, 
at the side bar below in the hall; and of 
the Common Pleas, in the chamber within 
the Treasury, to hear attornies, and young 
counsel, that came to move them about 
matters of form and practice. His Jord- 
ship had a younger brother (Hon. Roget 
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North) who was of the profession of the 
law. He was newly called to the bar, 
and had a little to do in the King’s 
Bench ; but the attornies of the Common 
Pleas often retained him to move for 
them, in the Treasury, such matters as 
were proper there, and what they might 
have moved themselves. But however 
agreeable this kind of practice was to a 
novitiate, it was not worthy the obser- 
vation it had; for once or twice a week, 
was the utmost calculate of these motions. 
But the serjeants thought that method 
was, or might become, prejudicial to them, 
who had a monopoly of the bar, and 
would have no water go by their mill, 
and supposed it was high time to put a 
stop to such beginnings, for fear it might 
grow worse. But the doubt was, how 
they should signify their resentment, so 
as to be effectually remedial. At length 
they agreed, for one day, to make no 
motions at all; and opportunity would 
fall for showing the reason how the court 
came to have no business. When the 
court (on this dumb day, as it was called) 
was sat, the chief justice gave the usual 
signal to the eldest serjeant to move. He 
bowed, and had nothing to move: so the 
next, and the next, from end to end of 
the bar. The chief, seeing this, said, 
“ Brothers, I think we must rise; there 
is no business.” Then an attorney steps 
forward, and called to the serjeant to 
make his motion ; and, after that, turned 
to the court and said, that he had given 
the serjeant his fee, and instructions over 
night, to move for him, and desired he 
might do it. But profound silence 
still, The chief looked about, and asked, 
‘ What was the matter?” An attorney, 
that stood by, very modestly said, ‘that 
he feared the serjeants took it ill that 
motions were made in the Treasury.” 
Then the chief scanted the whole matter, 
and, “ Brothers,” said he, “I think a 
very great affront is offered to us, which 
we ought, for the dignity of the court, to 
resent. But that we may do nothing too 
suddenly, but take consideration at full 
leisure, and maturely, let us now rise, 
and to-morrow morning give order as be- 
comes us. And do you attornies come 
here to-morrow, and care shall be taken 
for your dispatch, and, rather than fail, 
we will hear you, or your clients, or the 
barristers at law, or any person that 
thinks fit to appear in business, that the 
law may have its course; and so the 
court rose. This was like thunder to the 
serjeants, and they fell to quarrelling, one 
with another, about being the cause of 
this great evil they had brought upon 
themselves ; for none of them imagined it 
would have had such a turn as this was, 
that shaked what was the palladium of 
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the coif, the sole practice there. In the 
afternoon, they attended the chief, and 
the other judges of the court, and, in 
great humility, owned their fault, and 
begged pardon, and that no further notice 
might be taken of it; and they would be 
careful not to give the like offence for 
the future. The chief told them, that 
the affront was in public, and in the face 
of the court, and they must make their 
recognitions there next morning, and in 
such a manner as the greatness of their 
offence demanded ; and then they should 
hear what the court would say to them, 
Accordingly they did ; and the chief first, 
and then the rest, in order, gave them a 
formal ehiding with acrimony enough ; 
all which, with dejected countenances, 
they were bound to hear. When this 
discipline was over, the chief pointed to 
one to move; which he did (as they said) 
more like one crying than speaking: and 
so ended the comedy, as it was acted in 
Westminster-hall, called the Dumb-day.” 


The circuit journeys in which he 
was accompanied by his biographer, 
form a pleasant part of the book, but 
are not susceptible of abridgement, the 
whole interest arising from the parti- 
cularity of the details. Lord Guilford’s 
character was so respected, in conse- 
quence of his conduct on the circuits 
when he went as judge, that it greatl 
served the royalists. Though his opi- 
nious were no secret, yet he at all times 
affected a mysterious caution in speak- 
ing, and his brother who recommends 
the practice to general imitation, says 
that even in his political writings, 
“though his reflections were of the 
actions and persons in his own time, 
yet the expressions were of so univer- 
sala nature, that no matter or person 
might con them.” When Attorney- 
General, he avoided prosecuting libele. 
“ We are,” said he, “in the right—no- 
thing is done by his majesty and his 
ministers but what the law warrants. 
The better sort of people, whom truth 
sways when laid before them will be 
with us.” The libellers were answered 
by writers in the interest of the crown, 
and the trade soon fell into disrepute, 
when the advertisement of state prose- 
cutions was withheld. On the death 
of Lord Nottingham, the seals were 
given to North, who was created Baron 
Guilford. In a letter of the period, 
the Duke of York writing to the Prince 
of Orange, speaks of North as “able and 
bold, as well as loyal.” As Lord Keeper 
he appears to have zealously endeavour- 
ed to effect a reform inthe court of Chan- 
cery, which would correct the frightful 
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delays and consequent expenses which 
had so long before, and have so long 
since, been the subject of just and un- 
availing complaint. As Privy Coun- 
cillor, he appears to have felt that the 
arbitrary measures which he resisted 
as he best could, would ere long work 
the ruin of the Stuart dynasty. Of 
Jeffries, then chief-justice, we have a 
very minute account from Lord Guil- 
furd’s own papers; but Roger's sum- 
mary of his character is better than 
any thing left by Lord Guilford on the 
subject. 


« His friendship and conversation lay 
much among the good fellows and hu- 
morists; and his delights were, accord- 
ingly, drinking, laughing, singing, kissing, 
and all the extravagances of the bottle. 
He had a set of banterers, for the most 
part near him; as, in old time, great 
men kept fools to make them merry, 
And these fellows, abusing one another 
and their betters, were a regale to him. 
And no friendship or dearness could be 
so great, in privat’, which he would not 
use ill, and to an extravagar.t cegree, in 
public. No one, that had any expecta- 
tions from him, was safe from his public 
contempt and derision, which some of his 
minions at the bar bitterly felt. Those 
above, or that could hurt or benefit him, 
and none else, might deperd on fair quar- 
ter at his hands. When he was in tem- 
per, and matters indifferent came before 
him, he became his seat of justice better 
than any other I ever saw in his place. 
He took a pleasure in mortifying fraudu- 
lent attorneys, and would deal forth his 
severities with a sort of majesty. He 
had extraordinary natural abilities, but 
little acquired, heyond what practice in 
affairs hal supplied. He talked fluently, 
and with spirit; and his weakness was, 
that he could not reprehend without 
scolding; and in such Billinsgate lan- 
guage, as should not come out of the 
mouth of avy man. He called it ¢ giving 
a lick with the rough side of his tongue.’ 
It was ordinary to hear him say, ¢ Go, 
you are a filthy, lousy, knitty rascal ;’ 
with much more of like elegance. Scarce 
a day passed that he did not chide some 
one or other of the bar, when he sat ia 
the Chancery; and it was commonly a 
lecture of a quarter of an hour long. 
And they used to say, ‘ This is yours; 
my turn will be to-morrow. He seemed 
to lay nothing of his business to heart, 
nor care what he did or left undone ; and 
spent, in the Chancery court, what time 
ne thought fit to spare. Many times, 
on days 9 causes at his house, the com- 
pany have waited five hours in a morning, 
and, after eleven, he hath come out in- 
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flamed, and staring like one. distracted, 
And that visage he put on when he ani- 
madverted on such,as he took offence at, 
which made him a terror to real offenders ; 
whom also he territied, with his face and 
voice, as if the thunder of the day of 
judgment broke over their heads; and 
nothing ever made men tremble like his 
vocal inflictions. He loved to insult, 
and was bold without check; but that 
only when his place was uppermost. 

**One of these intemperances was 
fatal to him. There was a scrivener of 
Wapping brought to hearing for relief 
against a bummery bond ; the contingency 
of losing all being showed, the bill was 
gving to be dismissed. But one of the 
plaintiff's counsel said that he was a 
strange fellow, and sometimes went to 
church, sometimes to conventicles; and 
none could tell what to make of him; 
and ‘it was thought he was a trimmer.’ 
At that the Chancellor fired; and, ‘a 
trimmer !’ said he; «I have heard much 
of that monster, but never saw one, 
Come forth, Mr. Trimmer, turn you 
round, and let us see your shape ;’ and, 
at that rate, talked so long that the poor 
fellow was ready to drop under him; but, 
at last, the bill was dismissed with costs, 
and he went his way. In the hall, one 
of his friends asked him how he came off? 
‘ Came off,’ said he, ‘I am escaped from 
the terrors of that man’s face, which I 
would scarce undergo again to save my 
life ; and I shall certainly have the fright- 
ful impression of it as long as I live.’ 

“ Thus Lord Jeffries came to the seal 
without any concern at the weight of 
duty incumbent upon him; for, at the 
first, being merry over a bottle with some 
of his old friends, one of them told him 
that he would find the business heavy. 
‘No,’ said he, ¢ I'll make it light.’ But 
to conclude with a strange inconsistency, 
he would drink, and be merry, kiss and 
slaver with these boon companions over 
night, as the way of such is, and, the next 
day, fall upon them, ranting and scolding 
with a virulence insufferable.” 


At this time the judges held their 
office at the pleasure of the crown, 
and the government was so unsettled 
that it was a question almost of its own 
existence, who were appointed, or who 
continued. The arbitrary doctrines 
held by the supporters of the crown, 
were each day put forward with more 
audacity, and each day resisted with 
more effect. The strange struggles be- 
tween judges and juries in those days, 
were often struggles of the judge who 
presided at any of the political trials 
to preserve his own place, which de- 
pended on ‘the decision. Pemberton, 
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one of the justices of the King’s Bench, 
had been removed on some such occa- 
sion, and returned to practice in the 
outer bar. However, in a year or two 
after, he was made chief-justice in the 
room of Scroggs—a worthy of whom 
this book gives a pleasant account. 
But the agony of the Stuart dynasty 


was approaching ; the great cause of 


the quo warranto agaiust the city of 
London was to be tried ; and Pember- 
ton was felt notto be obsequious enough, 
His conduct on the trial of Lord Russell 
displeased the government. He was 
again removed, and walked the hall “ us 
bare Mr. Serjeant.” He was succeeded 
by Chief-Justice Saunders. 


“ Saunders’s character and his begin- 
ning were equally strange. He was at 
first no better than a poor beggar boy, if 
not a parish foundling, without known 
parents or relations, He had found a 
way to live by obsequiousness (in Cle- 
ment’s-Inn, as I remember), and court- 
ing the attorneys’ clerks for scraps. The 
extraordinary observance and diligence of 
the boy made the society willing to do 
him good. He appeared very ambitious 
to learn to write; and one of the attor- 
neys got a board knocked up at a window 
on the top of a staircase ; and that was 
his desk, where he sat and wrote after 
copies of court and other hands the clerks 
gave him. He made himself so expert a 
writer, that he took in business, and 
earned some pence by hackney-writing. 
And thus, by degrees, he pushed his facul- 
ties, and fell to forms, and, by books that 
were lent hiin, became an exquisite enter- 
ing clerk; and, by the same course of 
improvement of himself, an able counsel, 
first in special pleading, then at large. 
And, after he was called to the bar, had 
practice, in the King’s Bench court, equal 
with any there. As to his person, he was 
very corpulent and beastly ; a mere lump 
of morbi4 fiesn. He usec *o say, ‘by 
hir woggs,’ (such a humorous wa; °f 
talking he affected) ‘none could say he 
wanted issue of his body, for he had nine 
in his back.’ He was a fetid mass, that 
offended his neighbours at the bar in the 
sharpest degree. Those, whose ill fortune 
it was to stand near him, were confes- 
sors, aud, in summer-time. almost martyrs. 
This hateful decay of his carcase came 
upon him by continual sottishness ; for, 
to say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at his nose, or near 
him. That exercise was all he used; the 
rest of his life was sitting at his desk, or 
piping at home; and that home was a 
tailor’s house in Butcher- Row, called his 
lodging, and the man’s wife was his nurse, 
ot worse ; by but, virtue of his money, of 
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which he made little account, though he 
got a great deal, he soon became master of 
the family ; and, being no changeling, he 
never removed, but was true to his friends, 
and they to him, to the last hour of his 
life. 

** So much for his person and education. 
As for his parts, none had them more 
lively than he, Wit and repartee, in an 
affected rusticity, were natural to him. 
He was ever ready, and never at a loss; 
and none came so near as he to be a match 
for Serjeant Maynard. His great dexterity 
was in the art of special pleading, and he 
would lay snares that often caught his su- 
periors who were not aware of his traps. 
And he was so fond of success for his 
clients, that, rather than fail, he would 
set the court hard with a trick ; for which 
he met sometimes with a re;rimand, which 
he would wittily ward off, so that no one 
was much offended with him. But Hales 
could not bear his irregularity of life ; and 
for that, and suspicion of his tricks, used 
to bear hard upon him in the court. But 
no ill usage from the bench was too hard, 
for his hold of business, being such as 
scarce any could do but himself. With 
all this, he had a goodness of nature and 
disposition in so great a degree, that he 
may be deservedly styled a philanthrope. 
He was a very Silenus to the boys, as, in 
this place, I may term the students of the 
law, to make them merry whenever they 
had a mind to it. He had nothing of 
rigid or austere in him. If any near him 
at the bar grumbled at his stench, he ever 
converted the complaint into content and 
laughing with the abundance of his wit. 
As to his ordinary dealing, he was as 
honest as the driven snow was white ; and 
why not, having no regard for money, or 
desire to be rich? And, for good nature 
and condescension, there was not his 
fellow. Ihave seen him, for hours and 
half-hours together, before the court sat, 
stand at the bar, with an audience of 
students over against him, putting of cases, 
and debating so as suited their capacities, 
ai? encouraged their industry. And so 
in the 1¢z7le, he seldom moved without 
a parcel of youtns ‘anging about him, and 
he merry and jesting w--h them. 

“Tt will be readily conceivcd that this 
man was never cut out to be a pres¥ter, 
or any thing that is severe and crabbea. 
In no time did he lean to faction, but did 
his business without offence to any. He 
put off officious talk of government or 
politics with jests, and so made his wit a 
catholicon, or shield, to cover all his weak 
places and infirmities. When the court 
fell into a steady course of using the law 
against all kinds of offenders, this man 
was taken into the king’s business; and 
had the part of drawing, and perusal of 
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almost all indictments and informations 
that were then to be prosecuted, with the 
pleadings thereon if any were special ; and 
he had the settling of the large pleadings 
in the guo warranto against London. 
His lordship had no sort of conversation 
with him, but in the way of business, and 
at the bar; but once, after he was in the 
king’s business, he dined with his lord- 
ship, andno more. And there he showed 
another qualification he had acquired, and 
that was to play jigs upon an harpsicord ; 
having taught himself with the opportu- 
nity of an old virginal of his landlady’s ; 
but in such a manner, not for defect but 
figure, as to see him were a jest. The 
king, observing him to be of a free dispo- 
sition, loyal, frieudly, and without greedi- 
ness or guile, thought of him to be the 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench at that 
nice time. And the ministry could not 
but approve of it. So great a weight was 
then at stake, as could not be trusted to 
men of doubtful principles, or such as any 
thing might tempt to desert them. While 
he sat in the court of King’s Bench, he 
gave the rule to the general satisfaction of 
the lawyers. But his course of life was 
so different from what it had been, his 
business incessant, and, withal, crabbed ; 
and his diet and exercise changed, that the 
constitution of his body, or head rather, 
could not sustain it, and he fell into an 
apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his 
parts ; and he never recovered the strength 
of them. He out-lived the judgment in 
the guo warranto; but was not present 
otherwise than by sending his opinion, by 
one of the judges, to be for the king, who, 
at the pronouncing, of the judgment, de- 
clared it to the court accordingly, which 
is frequently done in like cases.” 


We soon after find Jeffries chief- 
justice, and with a seat in the cabinet. 
On his appointment, we find the court 
assisting his influence by public marks 
of their consideration for him. It was 
contrived before his starting for the 
circuit, that the king, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, when the court was full, should 
take notice of his good services, and 
in token of his majesty’s gracious ac- 
ceptance of them, give him a ring from 
his royal finger. This gave the chief- 
justice the reputation of being a fa- 
vourite at court. These were the high 
days of the prerogative ; and the great 
object of the crown was, to procure 
the surrender of their’charters from 
such corporations as could be induced, 
on any pretence, to surrender them. 
Through the supposition of his influence 
at court, Jeffries succeeded in almost 
every instance, and his success in its 
turn increased his power with the 
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crown. We are concerned with him, 
however, at present only as a member 
of the cabinet of which Lord Guilford 
was one. ‘The north of England was 
then, as now, the head-quarters of the 
Roman Catholic interest. Jeffries, as 
was expected, made havoc of the cor- 
porations, which “tumbled down” be- 
fore him, and while doing so, required 
the under sheriffs and bailiffs to give 
him perfect lists of all —— who on 
account of recusancy lay under com- 
mitment. On his return, Lord Guil- 
ford was led to expect some extra- 
ordinary movement at the next cabinet 
meeting. ‘The meetings of the privy 
council were then usually held on Sun- 
day evenings ; and on the morning of 
the Sunday after Jeffries’s return, the 
Duke of York spoke to Lord Guilford 
to attend that evening, “to be assistant 
to a business to be moved to his ma- 
jesty.” More than ordinary reserve 
sate on the countenances of such of the 
great men as he met that day ; he felt 
that something important was impend- 
ing, but what it was remained a mys- 
tery, till Jeffries rose up in the council. 
Presenting the rolls of recusants, he 
mentioned that the gaols were crowded 
with these unfortunate persons, and he 
prayed for them the royal pardon. 
North wisely felt that this pardon of 
all convictions would have irrevocably 
injured the king; that while the ob- 
ject of the Duke and his adherents 
was singly the protection of the Roman 
Catholics, the effect of the measure 
would be to promote the interest of the 
fanatics, the declared enemies of the 
king, to disgust his friends and disable 
them from appearing for him. North felt 
all these consequences, and he felt yet 
more his own position us keeper of the 
great seal. Though he alone opposed 
the measure, yet he alone would seem 
to others responsible for it. As the 
pardon must pass the great seal, and 
though he was no doubt bound to 
affix it, and could not disobey that, or 
any other command of the king, yet 
his party would have expected him 
rather to resign the seals than consent 
to a measure which they were likely 
to regard as so pernicious. He appears 
to have acted with good sense and 
prudence on this very difficult occasion. 
He sat for a while silent after Jeffries had 
concluded his speech, and had laid the 
rolls, containing the names of the re- 
cusants, on the table. He waited, ex- 
pecting that Halifax, Rochester, or 
some other of the Lords in the Pro- 
testant interest would speak. They 
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were silent, and disposed to assent to 
Jeffries’ proposition. He at last asked 
Jeffries whether the persons named in 
the rolls were in actual custody? The 
chief-justice hastily interposed, saying 
he did not imagine any one could sus- 
pect his meaning to be that all those 
were actual prisoners ; for all the gaols 
in England would not hold them, but 
if they were not in prison, their case 
was little better, for they lay under 
sentence of commitment, and were 
subject to be taken up by every peevish 
sheriff or magistrate, and even their 
freedom from actual custody was pur- 
chased with the payment of heavy fees. 
On this the Lord Keeper turned to 
the King, and pointed out that more 
than half of the whole number of re- 
cusants were not Roman Catholics, 
but sectaries of all kinds and denomi- 
nations, agreeing in nothing but en- 
mity to the government in Church and 
State. What can this general pardon 
do but encourage them in their sedi- 
tion? Is it not better that they should 
sustain this inconvenience, than have 
the power of becoming turbulent and 
troublesome, which the freedom from 
any penalty would assuredly make 
them? And as to the Roman Catho- 
lics, if there be any whom your Majesty 
wishes to pardon, let that pardon be 
particular and express, and not uni- 
versally to set your enemies as well as 
your friends at ease, when after all the 
only inconvenience they sustain, is the 
payment of some small fees to officers, 
and these are more than compensated 
by their exemption from serving in 
eieaile offices. The Lord Keeper 
was heard with the same silence as 
Jeffries, and the matter was no further 
urged. That night North returned 
home full of melancholy, and it was 
sometime before any person near him 
knew the occasion of it; but he some- 
times broke out into exclamations, 
“ What can be the meaning ?”—* Are 
they all stark mad?” In his almanack 
he wrote down, opposite the date of 
the day on which this motion was 
made, “solus obstiti.” The readiness 
with which the matter was dropt, ren- 
ders it not improbable that a suspicion 
which Lord Guilford entertained was 
well-founded, namely, that the whole 
was a device to get rid of him, and 
make Jefiries Lord Keeper. For, had 
he refused to affix the great seal to the 
pardons, he had deserved—such is his 
own language—to be removed by the 
king's just displeasure. If he had com- 
plied, then parliament had soon com- 
pelled his removal. He thought of 
Vou. X. 
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Lord Nottingham’s conduct on the 
impeachment of Earl Danby. To an 
impeachment by the House of Com- 
mons, the Earl pleaded a pardon from 
the king. The Chancellor, when com- 
manded by the king to affix the great 
seal tothe instrument, had remonstrated, 
representing that it was contrary to law 
to pardon a subject under impeach- 
ment, and peremptorily refused com- 
pliance. The king, calling for the 
seals, affixed them himself to the par- 
don. He then returned the seals to 
the Chancellor, saying, “ Take them, 
my Lord ; I know not where to bestow 
them better.” But a scene of this 
kind was little likely to be reacted, 
and little likely to have been suc- 
cessful in the case of a man whom 
“papist and fanatic’—to use his bro- 
ther’s words—* wished to remove out 
of the way.” The appointment of 
Jeffries as Chancellor, on the death of 
Lord Guilford, gives additional probabi- 
lity to the conjecture. Lord Guilford ex- 
pressed the greatest resentment at being 
deserted, as he called it, in this matter, 
by the other lords of the council, of 
whom not one, as he said, either led, 
or followed, or gave any countenance 
or support, in a cause that so much 
concerned the king’s service. He now 
saw that he must henceforth rely on 
himself alone; that he had no friend in 
his cabinet. “The rising sun,” saith the 
solemn and affectionate Roger, “hath 
a charming effect, but not upon cour- 
tiers as upon larks ; for it makes these 
sing, and the others silent.” 

We are far from agreeing with the 
estimate of Lord Guilford’s character, 
which it was natural that his brother 
should have formed ; but there is no 
doubt that he had the good of his 
country at heart. “As he saw that 
decline, he grieved ; as he thought it 
gained a little, he rejoiced.” When 
chief-justice of the common pleas, he 
did what he could for the improvement 
of that court; when lord keeper, he 
corrected many of the abuses of the 
chancery; and in the cabinet, had it 
been possible to avert the impending 
ruin of the house of Stuart, it could 
only be averted by such counsels as 
his. Charles encouraged him to con- 
verse freely with him, and had his re- 
ward in the entire confidence with 
which the lord keeper communicated 
to him his fears of the course of policy 
pursued. “ Your Majesty’s defensive 
weapons,” said he, “are your guards— 
your only offensive weapons are the 
laws. Enemies are to be resisted by 
opposing force to force, but to be 
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punished only by law.” If Guilford 
was disposed to strain the prerogative 
too high, it was after all the supersti- 
tion of the law authorities, which it 
was the business of his life to examine ; 
and with his views it is only subject of 
astonishmeut how opposed he was to 
assisting the Duke of York and his 
party in setting up arbitrary power. 
Resistauce to the rightful power of 
the Crown tended—such was his con- 
viction—to compel it to assume illegal 
power. The peace of society com- 
pelled the assertion of authority, and 
that authority, if not recognised by the 
laws, became by that very circumstance 
hostile to all laws and looked for se- 
curity to nothing but actual force. 
These consideratiuns made him at all 
times an enemy to the Republicans, 
as those who, by their encroachments 
on the crown, occasioned and justified 
its encroachineuts on the liberties of 
the people. “Ifthe people,” said he, 
“knew what would be the consequence 
of these men’s having their wills, they 
would stone them, as they would mad 
dogs in the street.” His doctrine, with 
respect to libels, seems almost the lan- 
guageofa century later. His great study 
was to lead all to cooperate with him 
“in the glorious work of bringing the 
king into the soundest measures of the 
English government, which were to 
rule wholly by law, and do nothing 
which by any reasonable construction 
might argue the contrary.” In one 
respect he was singular; he had no 
objects of his own to promote, no boon 
to ask, no party to head, no means to 
sustain any interest at court. “He 
depended,” says his brother, “ on no- 
thing but the character he bore, 
and his own personal qualifications.” 
“ Some,” says Roger, “ had the protec- 
tion of the Duke of York, and the 
French ladies; others were of Lord 
Halifax’s party, and some of Lord Ro- 
chester’s; but in the midst of the court 
he was, alone.” In spite of the Duke's 
party, North’s influence over the king 
seems to have been encreasing, and had 
Charles lived some montlis longer, it is 
not impossible that he might have 
acted upon North's views, and thus re- 
gained the confidence of the Church 
of England party. But the days of 
the Stuarts were numbered, The ob- 
jects of that doomed family were such 
as could not be discussed with the na- 
tion. Charles’s death occurred while 
North still held the seals, and during 
the short time he survived his master, 
though still a member of the cabinet, 
he was soon forced to feel that he 
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was entirely disregarded ; even before 
this, Jeffries in every way he could 
thwarted him; and it is not surprising 
that Roger North—the brother of 
Lord Guilford, and at this time watch- 
ing the accidents of preferment, should 
have been particular in recording the 
extent to which his patronage was in- 
terfered with, The Lord Keeper at 
the time had the nomination of the 
judges, and two instances are given 
of Jeffries’s indecent interference. The 
one, for the purpose of obtaining the 
credit of an appointment in which he 
had no share ; the other, to effect that 
of a very worthless person. The king, 
at Jeffries’s solicitation, suggested to 
the Lord Keeper the uname of Sergeant 
Wright.—* Why, may not he be the 
man ?”——Lord Guilford, who knew his 
incompetence, and also some fraudulent 
conduct of his, answered, “that he 
knew him well, and was satisfied that 
he was the most unfit person in Eng- 
land to be made a judge. “ Then,” said 
the king, “it must not be.” Wright, 
however, aud Jeffries continued to so- 
licit, and Guilford at last told the king 
that— 

« He was bound to put the seal as he 
commanded, whatever the person was ; 
for, of that, his majesty was to judge, 
and finally determine. He could but do 
his duty by informing his majesty of 
what he knew to be true; and par- 
ticularly of this man, whom he personally 
knew to be a dunce, and no lawyer; 
not worth a groat, having spent his 
estate by debauched living ; of no truth, 
nor honesty, but guilty of wilful perjury 


to gain the borrowing of a sum of 
money: and then he opened more at 


large the matter of the affidavit. « And 
now,” said the lord keeper, “I have 
done my duty to your majesty, and am 
ready to obey your majesty’s commands 
in case it be your pleasure that this man 
shall be a judge.” * My lord,” said the 
king, “I thank you;” and went away; 
and, soon after, the warrant came, and he 
was instated. 
* . - - 

“TI know, adds Roger North, that 
many will be apt to inquire how I came 
to know, so particularly, these court- 
dialogues, fete d tete, between the king 
and his minister. I can readily answer, 
by means lawful enough ; as also for 
more, of like nature, in the course of 
this relation; and those, who observed 
my course of life and conversation, could 
make no doubt by what means, Some 
may also allege that I bring forward 
circumstances too minute, the greater 
part of which might be dropped, and the 
relation be more material, and being less 
incumbered, easier understood and 
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tained. I grant much of that to be 
true; but I fancy myself a picture- 
drawer, and aiming to give the same 
image to a spectator, as I have of the 
thing itself which I desire should here 
be represented. As, for instance, a tree, 
in the picture whereof, the leaves, and 
minor branches, are very small and con- 
fused, and give the artist more pain to 
describe, than the solid trunk and greater 
branches, But if these small things 
were lett out, it would make but a sorry 
picture of a tree. History is, as it were, 
the portrait, or lineament, and not a bare 
index or catalogue of things done; and, 
without the how and the why, all history 
is jejune aud unprofitable.” 


On tie accession of James, Lord 
Guilford seems to have made his last 
struggle in the cabinet. In disposing 
of the patronage of the crown, he was 
for promoting those “who had them- 
selves gone through the servile parts 
of the offices, and were gradually come 
up to the station of directing others as 
most likely to serve profitably, for 
none could understand the business 
better than they ;” this was opposed to 
Rochester's views, who, with an oath, 
exclaimed, “ Do you not think, my 
lord, I could understand any business 
in England in a month?” “ Yes, my 
lord,” answered the lord keeper, “ but 
I believe you could understand it 
much better in two months,” which 
ended the argument. Rochester how- 
ever prevailed, and we believe, was right. 

Lord Guilford’s fatiguing duties were 
increased by the approaching coro- 
nation. He presided in the council to 
settle the formularies, and in the court 
of claims. Some of his decrees in Chan- 
cery were appealed from—were, as his 
brother says, “ most brutishly and ef- 
fronteously arraigned ; and defended 
by him with all the criticism and rea- 
son, as well as temper, that he could, 
by stress of thought, muster.” His 
attendances at council were more often 
required, though every thing he re- 
commended was little less than derided 
by Jeffries, Sunderland, and those whom 
Roger calls their accomplices. The 
arrears of Chancery business were, 
from this occupation of his time, each 
day accumulating ; “all this,” says his 
biographer, “was more than enough 
to oppress the soul of an_ honest 
cordial man, and I verily believe it 
did that to his lordship, which people 
mean when they say his heart is 
broke."—-He sickened—a fever was 
apprehended, but kept off—Roger 
thinks, unwisely,—by medicine. “ Had 
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the fever been allowed to run its 
course,” says our authority, “ there was 
at least a chance for his recovery.” As 
it was he ventured out before he was 
well able ; he attended the sittings of 
parliament, of the court of claims, and 
the coronation committee—did what 
he could in chancery, and walked at 
the coronation. “ During these em- 
ployments every one that saw him said 
he went about as a ghost, with the 
visage of death upon him, and a sunk 
spiritless counienance he had; and 
yet his strength of mind carried him 
through all, aud his bearing the long 
fatigue of the coronation ceremony 
and walk was really a wonder, nor had it 
been strange if one with mortal wounds 
upon him, as he had, had dropped in 
the piazza.” He wished to resign the 
seals, and went to Lord Rochester for 
the purpose ; but, disregarded as Guil- 
ford was by the ministry, his name 
was felt to be of some value, and 
Rochester would not at the time part 
“with such a screen.” He was per- 
mitted to retire with the seal to the 
country, having there the attendance 
of the officers of the seal—*a singular 
favour and royal condescension.” 

We wish that our limits allowed us 
to give some account of this show of 
lions travelling through the country. 
Astrop, or East Throp wells, near 
King’s Sutton, in Northamptonshire, 
the medicinal qualitics of the waters 
of which had been advertised at the 
time, and which was near his own 
residence of Wroxton, was their place 
of destination. “ The waters,” it was 
hoped by the pbysicians, “ would 
cleanse his blood, and restore his 
decayed spirits.” 


“ After this sentence pronounced, we 
straight packed up our ails, and made as 
full a family of relations as we could 
to divert him. The family physician 
went with us, and he had his chests of 
medicines, as if we were going a voyage 
to the Indies. We, that rode in the coach 
with him, had a melancholy journey; 
for he was hopeless of life to continue 
long, and of any comfort while it did 
continue, and declared expressly that this 
was to be his last journey. There were 
pillows, and all contrivances that he 
might be easy. He complained of no in- 
convenience in the journey, by jogging 
and tossing, though he could not but feel 
a great deal; but his patience was ex- 
traordinary ; and, as he had resolved 
beforehand, he made the same stages he 
formerly had been used to. We hada 
great rout attending, that belonging to 
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the seal, a six-clerk, under-clerks, wax- 
men, &c., who made a good hand of it, 
being allowed travelling charges out of 
the hanaper; and yet eat and drank in 
his lordship’s house. I must own that, 
bating his lordship’s illness, (which was 
bitterness with a witness,) 1 never was 
in a more agreeable family. For it was 
full as a city, and with persons of good 
value and conversation; all under the 
authority of one whom all revered; and, 
out of decenc y, as well as respect to him, 
not the least inte mperance, or disorder of 
any sort, committed. And what crow ned 
all, was, first, the chief table almost filled 
with the dearest of his lordship’s re- 
lations, and the hopes that sometimes 
were afforded us in the country, of his 
lordship’s recovery.” 


After a month or two passed at 
home, with few variations of hope, 
North dies. His executors and the 
officers of the seal set off the next 
morning for Windsor, where the king 
then was, and “the state equipage” 
being made ready for the executors 
themselves, they took the strong box 
in which the seal was kept, and that 
enclosed in a silk bag which was also 
sealed with his lordship’s seal. “ Such 
a sacred thing,” says his biographer, “ is 
that pestiferous lump of metal.” The 
seal was put into the hands of Jeffries 
with the style of Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

Lord Guilford’s brother describes 
his character as one in which ma- 
lignity could discover no blot. He 
had to begin professional life in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, and the 
economy which was absvlutely neces- 
sary made him accused of covetous- 
; his virtuous life was felt in the 

yroflizate court of Charles a silent re- 
proach to all around ; of this a curious 
instance is recorded. His brother-in- 
law seriously advised him to keep a 
mistress, as, if he did not, he would 
lose all his interest at court, for he 
understvod from Rochester, and Sun- 
derland, that he was ill-looked upon 
for not doing so, as that seemed a 
libel upon them, and his adviser con- 
cluded by saying he would help him 
to one. North was amused with the 
advice, and when he had told it to his 
friends he intimated a suspicion that 
the object of the court might be, in 
this way, to have a spy upon him, 
« for,” says Roger, “ the courtiers knew 
the use that in politics might be made 
of the fair ladies, whom they could 
charm better than his lordship ; and no 
spy like a female.” 


ness ; 
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In the controversies between Lord 
Byron and Southey the story of his 
riding a rhinoceros is alluded to, and 
the solemnity with which his brother 
records it when it must have been for- 
gotten by every body else, is an in- 
ducement for inserting it here :— 


« To show that his lordship’s court 
enemies, the Earl of Sunderland in par- 
ticular, were hard put to it to find, or 
invent, something to report, tending to 
the diminution of his character, I shall 
give an account of the most impudent 
buffoon lie raised upon him, and, with 
brazen affirmations of truth to it, dis- 
persed from the court one morning, that 
ever came into fools’ heads; and Satan 
himself would not have owned it for his 
legitimate issue. It fell out thus: a 
merchant, of Sir Dudley North’s ac- 
quaintance, had brought over an enormous 
rhinoceros, to be sold to show-men for 
profit. It is a noble beast, wonderfully 
armed by nature for offence; but more 
for defence, being covered with im- 
penetrable shields, which no weapon 
could make any impression upon ; and 
a rarity so great, that few men, in our 
country, have, in their whole lives, op- 
portunity to see so singular an animal. 

This merchant told Sir Dudley North, 
that if he, with a friend or two, had a 
mind to see it, they might take the op- 
portunity at his house, before it was 
sold. Hereupon Sir Dudley North pro- 
posed to his brother, the lord keeper, to 
go with him upon this expedition ; which 
he did, and came away exceedingly 

satisfied with the curiosity he had seen. 

But whether he was dogged, to find out 
where he and his brother housed in the 
city, or flying fame carried an account 
of the voyage to court, I know not; 
but it is certain that, the very next 
morning, ‘a bruit went from thence all 
over the town, and (as factious reports 
use to run) in a very short time, viz. 
that his lordship rode upon the rhi- 
noceros; than which a more infantine 
exploit could not have been fastened upon 
him. And most people were struck with 
amazement at it; and divers ran here 
and there to find out whether it was 
true or no. And soon after dinner, some 
lords and others came to his lordship to 
know the truth from himself; for the 
setters of the lie affirmed it positively, 
as of their own knowledge. That did 
not give his lordship much disturbance ; 
for he expected no better from his ad- 
versaries. But that his friends, intelligent 
persons, who must know him to be far 
from guilty of any childish levity, should 
believe it, was what roiled him extremely; 
and much more, when they had the face 
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to come to him to know if it were true. 
I never saw him in such a rage, and to 
lay about him with affronts (which he 
keenly bestowed upon the minor courtiers 
that came on that errand) as then; for 
he sent them away with fleas in their 
ear. And he was seriously angry with 
his own brother Sir Dudley North, 
because he did not contradict the lie in 
sudden and direct terms, but laughed, 
as taking the question put to him fora 
banter, till, by iterations, he was brought 
toit. For some lords came, and because 
they seemed to attribute somewhat to 
the avowed positiveness of the reporters, 
he rather chose to send for his brother to 
attest, than to impose his bare denial. 
And so it passed; and the noble earl, 
with Jeffries, and others of that crew, 
made merry, and never blushed at the 
lie of their own making; but valued 
themselves upon it, as a very good jest.” 

Lord Guilford was not wholly un- 
distinguished among the scientific men 
of his age ; he published, in the Phi- 
losophical ‘Transactions, a paper on 
“the Gravitation of Fluids in the 
Bladders of Fishes ;” and suggested in- 
quiries further pursued by Boyle and 
Ray. The barometer was through his 
means first brought into general use, and 
“a Philosophical Treatise on Music,” 
written by him in 1677, is highly 
praised by Dr. Burney. “ The scheme 
or table of pulses at the beginning,” 
says Dr. Burney, “shewing the coin- 
cidence of vibrations in musical con- 
cords, is new, and conveys a clear idea 
to the eye of what the ratio of sounds, 
in numbers, only communicates to the 
intellect.” 
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The passages, which are here quoted 
from this remarkable book, cannot but 
have the effect of leading many readers 
to the volume itself. We love it, as 
peopling the walls of our study with 
the quaint old faces and the cos- 
tume of the lawyers of old times. 
Saunders and Finch and _ Jeffries, 
cease to be mere names. The pictu- 
resque style of Lord Guilford’s bic- 
grapher presents them to us as when 
they lived and spoke ; and, if we feel 
some doubt as to whether we have 
sufficient evidence for placing Lord Guil- 
ford very high among the distinguished 
names of his profession, yet we can 
pardon the affection of his brother who 
so regarded him, and it is impossible 
not to recognize in him a man in all 
things honest,—a loyal servant to the 
crown, yet anxious for the liberties of 
the people ; a judge remembered in 
the courts over which he presided by 
practical improvements ; a man faithful 
to his friends and to his family, yet yield- 
ing to no temptations of self-interest ; 
and—shall we not add as a circum- 
stance that ought to render his memory 
dear to his country ?—a man_ virtuous 
in a reign distinguished for profli- 
gacy and fanaticism—and, at a time 
when the Church of England was 
deserted and betrayed by the court, 
still faithful to the Church, as one who 
saw in her modest and unobtrusive 
formularies the best security for the pre- 
servation of true religion, and in the 
preservation of true religion the best— 
the only—security for rational liberty. 





IRISH HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the year 1792, the Roman Catholic 
Committee sent a delegation to Mr. 
Pitt, of which Charles Butler informs 
his readers, Mr. John Keogh “ was the 
soul.” “Mr. Keogh,” he says, “ pos- 
sessed a complete knowledge of the 
subject, uncommon strength of under- 
standing, firmness of mind, and a solemn 
imposing manner, under an appearance 
of great humility, which obtained him 
an ascendancy over almost every per- 
son with whom he conversed. As an 
example of his manner, Mr. Butler re- 
lates the following anecdote :— 

“On one occasion he,” Mr. Keogh, 


‘¢ was introduced to the late Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville. He was sur- 


rounded by several persons of distinction, 
and received the delegates with great 
good humour, but some state; a long 
conference ensued, and the result was 
not favourable to the mission of Mr. 
Keogh. After a short silence, Mr. 
Keogh advanced towards Mr. Dundas, 
and mentioned to him that there was one 
thing which it was essential for him to 
know, but of which he had not the 
slightest conception. He observed to 
him that it was very extraordinary that a 
person of Mr. Dundas’s high situation, 
and one of his humble lot (he was a 
tradesman in Dublin,) should be in the 
same room ; but since it had so happened, 
and probably would not happen again, he 
wished to avail himself of the opportunity 
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of making the important disclosure, but 
could not, however, think of doing it 
without Mr. Dundas’s express permission, 
and his promise not to be offended. Mr. 
Dundas gave him this permission and pro- 
mise. Still Mr. Keogh was all humility 
and apology, and Mr. Dundas all conde- 
scension. After this had continued for 
some time, and the expectation of every 
one present was wound up to its highest 
pitch, Mr. Keogh approached Mr. Dun- 
das, in a very humble attitude, and said, 
« Since you give me this permission, and 
your deliberate promise not to be offended, 
I beg leave to repeat, that there is one 
thing which you ought to know, and 
which you don’t suspect—you, Mr. Dun- 
das, know nothing of Ireland.’ Mr. 
Dundas, as may be supposed, was greatly 
surprised, but with pertect good humour, 
told Mr. Keogh that he believed this 
was not the case. It was true that he 
had never been in Ireland, but he had 
conversed with many Irishmen. ‘I have 
drank,’ ‘ many a good bottle of 
wine with Lord Hilistberogh, Lord Clare, 
and the Beresfords.’ « Yes, sir,’ said Mr. 
Keogh, «I believe you have, and that 
you drank many a good bottle of wine 
with them, before you went to war with 
America.’” 

Of the gentleman who so conde- 
scendingly admonished a British minis- 
ter that he was incompetent to the 
duties of his office, we know, at this 
day, something more than was known 
when Mr. Butler wrote his character. 
Passages in his life, upon which the 
memoirs of Theobald Woulfe Tone 
have shed a light, were then in ob- 
scurity. According to the representa- 
tions of Butler, Mr. John Keogh was 
a citizen, ardent in the pursuit of 
liberty, but stedfast in his loyal attach- 
ment to the laws and institutions of 
his country ; energetic in his endeavours 
to procure for himself and his Roman 
Catholic brethren, the privileges of 
British subjects, and at the same time 
resolute, that, in their efforts to obtain 
the desired emancipation, the affec- 
tions and duties of British subjects 
should be remembered. Woulfe Tone 
gives the true, and a far different, re- 

resentation. According to him, John 

<eogh was a conspirator, who suffered 
no scruple of conscience, and little 
prudential calculation, to effect his 
choice of the means by which his de- 
signs were to be accomplished. He 
held traitorous correspondence with 
republican and regicide France; he 

romoted disaffection and disorder in 
deal sand he made smooth speeches 
and hollow profes- 


he said, 


and false promises, 
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sions to the government and legislature 
he had sworn to defend and obey, 
and was labouring to undermine and 


overturn. Such was the real Mr. Jobn 
Keogh, who, during his long and 


prosperous negociation with British 
statesmen, had, perhaps, never commu- 
nicated a single article of correct in- 
telligence, except that which, at his au- 
dience of leave from the Home Secre- 
tary, he condescended to bestow upon 
him—that he “knew nothing of Ire- 
Jand.” 

Lord Melville, or, as he was then, 
Mr. Dundas, was not the only British 
statesman to whom the implied encomi- 
um, and the actual rebuke of Mr. 
Keogh, might with much propriety 
have been addressed. Indeed, it might 
be endorsed on the policy pursued “by 
many eminent men towards Ireland, 
and towards all other departments of 
the British empire. Elsewhere we can 
discern unambiguous manifestations of 
wisdom, and of an inflexible resolution, 
that the great principles of equity shall 
be asserted and maintained. In the 
affairs of Ireland, we are frequently at 
a loss to determine, whether the policy 
we condemn is more to be censured 
because of its injustice, or for its inex. 
pediency. Mr. Keogh has supplied 
the explanation of this anomaly. _ Bri- 
tish statesmen have conducted the 
business of their country well, and to a 
prosperous issue, when they were ac- 
quainted with the interests confided to 
their charge ; “knowing nothing,” or 
worse than nothing, “of Ireland,” they 
have assisted to render our country 
what it is. 

The ignorance which has had so 
unhappy consequences, is not inexpli- 
cable, nor is it so discreditable as, under 
other circumstances, it might be ac- 
counted. The scope and character of 
Irish history and politics serve to ex- 
plain it. 

To even a cursory observer it will 
appear that Ireland is, or rather was, 
to be regarded in two points of view, 
and that accordingly its history should 
be two-fold also. Two nations, it might 
be said, were struggling within it ; and 
if the fortunes and purposes of ‘both 
were not faithfully recorded, the con- 
dition of the country must be inade- 
quately, and would probably be danger- 
ously, represented. It is necessary 
only to review the standard works on 
Irish history, to be convinced, that the 
representations given were of this par- 
tial and most objectionable character. 
The colony was mistaken for the coun- 
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try. The contentions and jealousies 
which divided British settlers, or dis- 
turbed their settlement—debates in the 
legislature, dissensions and discords, 
which swelled out into tumult or war— 
were carefully noted and recorded ; 
but the passions, and prejudices, and 
purposes of that portion of the people 
which constituted the bulk, and, to a 
great extent, the physical force of the 
population of Ireland, were but little 
thought of or inquired after. Indeed, 
were it allowable, in so grave a matter, 
to adopt a facetious comparison, one 
would be disposed to ascribe to Irish 
history the office which Mr. Curran 
assigned to his antagonist’s second, 
when he desired him “to chalk out the 
dimensions of his figure on the body of 
Egan, and to let every bullet which 
struck outside the lines count for 
nothing.” Thus the historians of Ire- 
land acted. They traced the map of 
the colony on the country :—whatso- 
ever affected directly the interests cir- 
cumscribed was observed and faithfully 
recorded ; but of the accidents and 
incidents, and processes which took 
place beyond, they had little thouzht 
or apprehension. 

Hence it came to pass, that strangers 
might know very little of Ireland, 
although they had learned all that was 
written concerning it. In the light of 
history it was seen as the moon in its 
first quarter. The colony was illu- 
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minated, and the outlines of the en- 
closed disc defined. Prominences 
here and there, which were exalted 
high enough to meet the slant light 
had become discernible; but the 
vallies and plains of the far greater 
portion of its surface—the places where 
perhaps life, and thought, and passion 
are busiest—were left in obscurity, or 
were abandoned to conjecture and ro- 
mance. 

It is because we think that the vice 
of former times has not been, even at 
this late hour, corrected, and because 
we regard the unenlightened passages 
in the national fortunes, as spots upon 
which it was especially desirable to 
have had light reflected, that we have 
resolved to devote some pages of 
our Magazine to the “ By-ways of Irish 
History.” We would willingly confine 
the application of our chart to the 
occurrences of the day that is passing 
over us. Weare impressed with a very 
serious sense of their surpassing in- 
terest and importance, and feel that, in 
comparison with incidents which at 
this moment demand our attention, and 
with the apprehension of still more 
momentous events which a month may 
bring forth, the occurrences of former 
years can have little power to arrest us ; 
yet, at the same time, we feel, that to 
render the present intelligible, the past 
must be consulted, and, therefore, our 
opening chapters shall be retrospective. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PENAL LAWS. 


“ Was there any thing in the conduct of the Roman Catholics, in your opinion, during the reign of the 
Stuarts, that justified the English Parliament in passing the Penal Laws against them? 


“Yes. 


I think at that time the connection of the Roman Catholics wit 
fiel, and even made it necessary, for the English government to pass some penal laws 


the Stuarts was such as justi- 
ainst the Catho. 


ics, such as excluding them from offices of trust, and perhaps even from the councils of the Sovereign ; 
but I think that the necessity which existed, and which certainly would justify, perhaps demand of the 
government to pass certain restrictive laws against the Roman Catholics, could not justify them in passing 
the very harsh and unnatural laws which abounded in the penal code. 

“ Inasmuch as that conduct was hostile to the principle of the constitution of England, and civil liberty, 
are you of opinion that they were in that degree justifiable ? 

“1 do think they were justifiable ; nay, that it was their duty to pass restrictive laws against the Catho- 
lics, considering the political principles of the Catholics at that period.” 

Report of Commons Committee, 1825, p.218, Right Rev. J. Doyle, D.D. 


Tue testimony of the Right Rev. 
Prelate, as cited above, is valuable for 
the truth it confesses, and the more 
valuable, because the well-known cha- 
racter and opinions of the witness 
place it beyond suspicion. Laws by 
which Roman Catholics should be ex- 
cluded from offices of trust and power, 
were not only justified but demanded 
by their conduct and their principles. 
Their attachment to the house of 
Stuart, their hostility to the constitu- 
tion of England, and to the principles 
of civil liberty, rendered it necessary 
that they should be subjected to dis- 


abilities and restraints. There is a 
little ambiguity about the phrase, “ at 
that time,” leaving it somewhat un- 
certain whether the connection which 
is censured with the Stuarts was 
that which prevailed when Charles 
or James the Second were upon the 
throne of England, (it cannot be 
supposed that the condemned rela- 
tion was the allegiance rendered and 
due to Queen Anne,) or when they, in 
exile, exercised indirect but effectual 
influence over British and Irish Roman 
Catholics. The distinction, however, 
is rather apparent than real, The 
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Right Rev. witness alleges the dis- 
affection and intolerance of the mem- 
bers of his church, as sufficient to justify 
civil disabilities at the time when the 
penal laws were passed. We wish it 
were in the power of advocates or vic- 
tims of Romanism, at this day, to jus- 
tify the repeal of the disabling statutes, 
on the ground, that the necessity which 
required the enactment of them had 
passed away. 

The dissenters in Ireland, who voted 
in favor of the penal law passed in the 
third year of Queen Anne, were in- 
fluenced either by an overpowering 
sense of insecurity and danger, or by 
that malignant spirit in which the 
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ing of the bill in the enlarged compre- 
hensiveness of its proscriptions, argues 
either very strong and sincere appre- 
hensions of danger from the Roman 
Catholic population, or a passion to 
persecute and oppress, which may, de- 
servedly, be termed fiendish. To which 
of these principles the penal laws should 
be ascribed can be learned from the 
circumstances in which they were 
enacted. 

Upon the death of James II. in the 
year 1701, the Prince his son was re- 
cognised King of England, by the 
courts of France and Spain, as well as 
by the Pope; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, an oath, abjuring the Pre- 


tender, was imposed on persons holding 
offices and benefices, &c. &c. in Eng- 
land. In the year 1702, it was en- 
acted that the abjuration should be 
made in Ireland also, “ which seemed,” 
as Tyndal observes, “the more reason- 
able, considering the strength of the 
Popish interest there.” 


envious man consented to lose his 
right eye, that he might condemn his 
companion to the misery of total blind- 
ness. Whigs in Ireland framed a bill 
for the oppression of Roman Catho- 
lics ; the Tory party in England hoped 
to render it unpalatable, by inflicting 
its penalties on Dissenters also :*—the 
failure of their stratagem, and the pass- 





* The following is a tolerably correct account of the plot and counter-plot on the 
part of Tories, desirous of preventing the passing of Penal Laws by a stratagem, and 
of Whigs resolved upon their enactment :— 

« So violent was the tide of anti-Catholic prejudice at this period in Ireland, that 
the British cabinet feared to oppose the severity they condemned. The Queen was at 
this time in alliance with the Emperor, and upon the strength of it had interceded 
with him for certain indulgencies on behalf of his Protestant subjects. It appeared, 
therefore, an ill-judged moment to increase the persecution of her own subjects, who 
were not Protestants. Her ministers feared the party which had proposed the mea- 
sure, in which were many dissenters of great political influence. They resorted, in 
the true spirit of Stuart policy, to the following expedient. They superadded to the 
bill, already surcharged with cruelty, a clause by which all persons in Ireland were 
rendered incapable of any employment under the Crown, or of being magistrates in 
any city, who should not, agreeably to the English Test Act, receive the sacrament 
according to the usage of the Church of Ireland. To this, it was presumed the Dis- 
senters would not have submitted; and so the bill would be lost. The base experi- 
ment fuiled, and the unintended severity fell both upon the Protestant Dissenters and 
the Catholics—not because they merited punishment, but because a timid and insin- 
cere ministry preferred duplicity and deceit to candour and manliness. The bill, thus 
loaded with the intemperate rigour which the British cabinet had heaped upon it for 
preventing its passing, went through both houses without opposition from a single 
member in any stage of its progress.”—Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. II. 
pp. 36, 37. 

So far, Mr. Plowden. He, and indeed most Roman Catholic writers of this 
part of our history, cited the authority of Burnett, in confirmation of their narra- 
tives. They all, however, omit his eulogy on the Irish Parliament. 

« Yet upon this occasion the Irish Parliament proceeded with great caution and 
wisdom. They reckoned that the act, so far as it related to Papists, would have a 
certain and great effect for their common security ; and that, when it was once passed, 
it would never be repealed ; whereas, if great inconveniencies did arise upon this new 
clause, it would be an easier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a subsequent Parliament, 
either of England or Ireland. So the act was passed, and those who thought they 
had managed the matter with a master-piece of cunning, were outwitted by an Irish 
Parliament.”"—Burnett’s History of his Own Time, p. 715, vol. V. 

The approbation of such a writer, and of so wise and moderate a man as Burnett, 
is a testimony in the matter of the Penal Laws which ought not to be omitted or dis- 
regarded. 
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The Roman Catholics in Ireland 
were influenced to decline affording 
the required assurance. Of their con- 
duct Doctor Phelan has given the fol- 
lowing most important representa- 
tion :— 

« On the accession of Queen Anne it 
was thought that a favourable opportu- 
nity presented itself for binding the 
Roman Catholics more firmly to the 
government. The rival sovereigns were 
now dead; the queen was a branch of 
the old family, and it was naturally ex- 
pected that she would have issue ; hence 
the government conceived a hope that a 
strict pledge of allegiance might be ob- 
tained from the Roman Catholics. But 
the pope was consulted as usual, and he, 
without pronouncing that the intended 
oath was absolutely unlawful, recom- 
mended that it should not be taken. He 
urged that it was better to leave things 
as they were. He promised that, if 
penalties were enacted in consequence of 
their refusal, he would take care, by his 
influence with the other sovereigns of 
Europe, and, through their intercession 
with the court of England, that such 
penalties should not be enforced; and, 
therefore, his wish was, that the oath 
should be rejected. Unhappily, the 
Roman Catholics obeyed, and the penal 
laws were passed. 

«“ On what authority do you state this 
transaction? I find it in a work of 
Doctor Burk, titular bishop of Ossory, 
in the last century, entitled Hibernia 
Dominicana.”* 

The oath which the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, under these circum- 
stances, refused to swear, was not 
exclusively offered to them, but was 
proposed as a seasonable engagement 
to be taken by British and Irish sub- 
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jects of every denomination. James 
III. had been acknowledged king by 
continental states of great power and 
influence, as well as by the Pope. It 
was natural, therefore, to seek such as- 
surance of attachment or fidelity to the 
reigning sovereign as an abjuration of 
the Pretender could afford ; it was 
natural also, to look with suspicion on 
all who, without very satisfactory rea- 
sons, refused to give the security 
thus reasonably demanded of them. 


The Irish legislature had other 
grounds of alarm. It appears that ex- 
pectations were prevalent of the ac- 
cession of the pretender to the throne 
of England, and that the usual con- 
trivances of outrage and sedition had 
been resorted to, in order to prepare 
and provide the Roman Catholics for 
the part which they were to act in the 
endeavour to exalt him. The means 
employed to seduce the people from 
their allegiance drew attention from 
the legislature. A book, recently 
published, entitled Memoirs of the 
late King James was voted seditious 
by the Irish House of Commons, and, 
in the debates which it occasioned, 
representations were made of the dan- 
gers to which loyal subjects were ex- 
posed, especially in the county Limerick, 
where the disaffected were forming them- 
selves into bodies, and had begun to 
plunder Protestants of money and arms. 
It was also affirmed that they held 
traitorous correspondence with Jaco- 
bites in England, “ and were not with- 
out hopes of restoring the pretended 
Prince of Wales.”+ 

Such were the circumstances under 
which the penal laws were enacted in 
Ireland. Seditious publications were 





* The refusal of the Roman Catholics to give an assurance of their loyalty, re- 
quired of them under such circumstances, has been carefully concealed by one party, 
and, even since it was made known by Dr. Phelan, too little adverted to by ano- 
ther. The circumstances under which that lamented individual made the valuable 


communication were such as rendered it still more important. 


It is well known that 


when he was under examination before the parliamentary committees, the patrons of 
the Church of Rome watched, with a most keen and unfriendly vigilance, every act 
and expression of the illustrious witness; there is the strongest reason to believe, 
that before the report of his evidence was printed for the use of the committees, it 
was submitted to the scrutiny of Roman Catholic divines—it is notorious that where a 
hope could be entertained of offering a plausible contradiction to his statements (a 
hope most miserably disappointed) an attempt to rebut his testimony was hazarded ; 
it is, therefore, remarkable, that no endeavour was made to explain away his cita- 


tion of the Hibernia Dominicana, 


Mr. Plowden seems to have some knowledge of the transaction of which Dr, 
Phelan has given an account. He thus, it may appear, misrepresents it. “It was 
still fresh in their minds that the severe laws of Queen Anne were said to have been 
passed against them, as a punishment for their having neglected to address her on her 
coming to the throne.” —History from Invasion to Union, volume II. p. 87. 


+ Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin. 
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introducing into the winds of Roman no more than a very mitigated copy of 
Catholics, or confirming there, a spirit laws under which Protestants, on the 
of disaffectiun to the sovereign ; continent, were suffering the most 
the Protestants, in the rural districts of cruel hardships ;—laws passed in viola- 
Ireland, were kept in a state of con- tion of the most solemn pledges, by a 
tinual alarm by the outrages through tyrant of ungovernable passions and 
which their adversaries were providing sullen bigotry and great power, at - 
themselves with arms and money; an hands of whose delegate iu Ireland, if 
exiled claimant to the British throne his efforts in favor of the pretender 
was acknowledge e as the rightful should prove successful, all who would 
King of England | »y the great conti- not surrender their will to the despot, 
nental states ; and, at the command of. and their reason and conscience to the 
the pope, (who joined in such an_ bigot, could hope for neither mercy 
ae ees the Irish oman _ nor justice. 
Catholies refused to render their It should be remembered also that 
pledges of fealty to the Queen une- the intolerance and cruelty of the 
quivocal, by abjuring all allegiance Church of Rome, as made manifest in 
to the pretender. Amidst the difficul- the persecution of Protestants in 
ties and dangers of a state of things France—the perfidious revocation of 
like this, even if the testimony of the edict of Nantes—the sanguinary 
Doctor Doyle had been less clear and excesses of the dragonades—the brutal 
decisive than it is, no impartial person licentiousness of all emissaries of 
would hesitate to declare, that the Romanism, more terrible to their vic- 
government and legislature of Ireland tims, than the evils of death, or flight, 
were bound to adopt strong measures or famine, were known in England 
of precaution and restraint in order and Ireland; and had not been learned 
that the state should receive no detri- through the uncoloured and unaffect- 
ment, ing represeutatious of general detail. 
The severity of the statutes enacted Fugitives, many and virtuous, whom 
has been strongly condemned, but it Popish intolerance drove forth from 
should be remembered that th hey were their homes,* and who had sueceeded 





* The very names of some of the most respectab le and honoured families i in Ire- 
land remind us of the channels through which knowledge of the cruelties and frauds 
of Romanism in France, must have reached the hearts of Irish Protestants. Men 
who were sufferers for their faith, flying from the most ruthless persecution, were 
received with open arms in Ireland. If their religion and their distresses recom- 
mended them, their industry and knowledge established their claims to public favour. 
The effect of their representations can hardly be exaggerated; their presence was a 
strong testimony to the truth of their statements. The monarch who had broken 
faith with, and outraged humanity in his persecution of them, was the patron of a 
pretender to the British throne whom four-fifths of the people of Ireland regarded 
as their lawful sovereign. The short reign of James II. had sufficiently awakened 
Protestant alarm ; but when crowds of sufferers, flying for their lives, sought a refuge 
in Ireland, showing by their industry and arts what Romanism would sacritice rather 
than tolerate freedom of opinion, and by their recitals exhibiting the crimes by 
which an intolerant church would uphc ld its despotism, it is difficult to imagine the 
excesses to which men, remembering the cruelties of James, threatened with aggra- 
vated oppression, and surrounded by multitudes thirsting for their lives and their 
lands, might not have been stimulated. 

To show the nature of the representatives by which Protestants in Great Britain 
and Ireland were disturbed at this period, we subjoin a few extracts from Dr. 
Kenney’s most valuable work, « Facts and Documents,” &c. &c. 

Afterward, Jurien, referring to the number of persons who persisted in enduring 
the torments of the gallies, rather than abandon their religion, quotes on the sub- 
ject the evidence of a Roman Catholic, a sea-officer at Marseilles. “ Monsieur 
Lewis of Marseilles,” he adds, “the famous advocate, arrived at Marseilles with 
a chain of fifty pounds weight round his neck, and in a violent fever. He is a con- 
feesor of Jesus Christ, whom all Paris beheld at the Tournello laden with chains of 
an extraordinary weight, but still declaring the Gospel in the midst of his irons. 
The same sea-officer,” who was before referred to, “ wrote from Marseilles, that it 
was then fifteen days since Monsieur Lezan, a gentleman of quality, was condemned 
to the gallies, because he was accused and convicted of having been at a meeting. 
The day after, many persons were put to the rack, to oblige them to accuse some 
men of name. These unhappy wretches endured both the ordinary and extraordi- 
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in escaping the intense vigilance with 
which hate and bigotry guard their 
captives, had found a shelter in Pro- 
testant England. From their charac- 
ters, the people of these countries 
learned what were the qualities which 
Popery held as crimes, and from their 
recitals they learned the frauds and 
cruelties to which Romanism would 
resort in order to avenge itself on 
human virtue. Was it wonderful that 
the indignation and abhorrence awa- 
kened by such (and so authenticated) 
narratives, cooperating with the alarm 
excited by disclosures, not the less 
menacing because they were partial, of 
principles held, and conduct pursued 
by Roman Catholics abiding within 
the British dominioas, and traitorously 
corresponding with France, should have 
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cused of partiality towards the con- 
trivers of the penal laws, because of 
having offered the above observations 
in their defence. We have little more 
respect for the Irish Whigs of the 
last century than for those who are 
now assisting in the destruction of 
their country. We can discern in the 
policy by which that party has been 
always governed, enough to protect us 
against the inconsistency of defending 
them against a merited censure; but 
we are not to be stimulated, by the re- 
collection that they were Whigs, into 
invective against the memory of those 
who kept Ireland tranquil during the 
first half of the last century. We are 
not to be turned aside from offering in 
justification of the penal laws, or in 
excuse for them, such arguments as 


vented itself in the enactment of sta- the circumstances of the times suggest, 
tutes, imitating, at a very remote because Whigs have an exclusive title 
distance, the example which Romanism to be accounted their authors. “It was 
in France had exhibited. not, and is not, however, our purpose 

We do not fear that we shall be ac- to defend the memory of the No 


nary rack, with such constancy, as affrighted the judges, and softened the spirit of 
the executioner, so that the chief magistrate was obliged to stand over him with a 
cane to force bim to turn the wheel, Behold here matters of fact which cannot be 
doubted ; attested by a person of a contrary religion, who is in the country, and in 
the place where these cruelties are committed. Behold confessors who make it evident 
that the Church of Rome does not find it so facile, as the Bishop of Meaux reports 
it, to cause the reformed to enter into their communion.” 

The following extract is from a work of M. Bion, a Roman Catholic priest, who 
was influenced by the cruelties of the church and government, and the faithful en- 
durance of Protestants, to renounce the creed of Rome, and who sought an asylum 
in England. 

«I shall,” he says, ‘according to thy promise, give an account of the general 
bastinado, at which I was present, and it was not the least instrument of my con- 
version. 

“In the year 1703 several Protestants out of Languedoc, and the Cevennes, 
were put on board our galley. They were narrowly watched and observed, and I 
was exceedingly surprised on Sunday morning, after saying mass on the bancaffe” 
(a table so placed that all in the galley may see the priest when he elevates the host) 
‘to hear the comite” (an officer similar to a boatswain of a ship) “ say that he was 
going to give the hugonots the bastinado, because they did not kneel or shew respect 
to the mysteries of the mass, and that he was proceeding to acquaint the captain 
therewith: The very name of bastinaao terrified me; and, though I had never seen this 
dreadful execution, I begged the comite to forbear till the next Sunday, and said 
that in the meantime I would endeavour to convince them of what I then thought 
their duty and my own. Accordingly, I tried all the methods I could possibly think 
of for that purpose; sometimes making use of fair means, giving them victuals, and 
doing them good offices; sometimes using threats, and representing the torments 
that were designed for them ; and often urging the king’s command, and quoting the 
passage of St. Paul, that he who resists the higher power resists God. 1 had not at 
that time a design to oblige them to do anything against their consciences; and I 
confess that what I did proceeded from a motive of pity and tenderness. This was 
the cause of my zeal, which would have been more fatal to them had not God en- 
dued them with sufficient resolution and virtue to bear up against my arguments, and 
the terrible execution which they had in view. I could not but admire the modesty 
of their answers, and the greatness of their courage; ‘the king,’ said they, ¢ is 
indeed the master of our bodies, but not of our consciences.’ 

« At last, the dreadful day being come, the comite narrowly observed them, to see 
the fruit of my labours; there were only two out of twenty that bowed the knee to 
Baal; the rest generously refused it, and were according, by the captain’s command, 
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Popery Whigs; our design is simply 
to be annalists, not advocates ; to des- 
cribe a system of government, not to 
attempt its vindication. 

The history of the penal laws is 
briefly this ; the conduct and princi- 
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ples of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
rendered them necessary, and Ro- 
manism in France furnished the model 
after which, (with considerable mitiga- 
tion, however,) they were fashioned. 


CHAP. Il.—PENAL LAWS—THEIR EFFECTS. 











“If 1 am asked what became of my ancestors during this still and stagnant interval, I feel somewhat 
at a loss how to answer, being aware that in acknowledging them to have been as great and well-behaved 
as an American bear in his winter quarters, I give a triumph to those sages, both of church and state, 
who consider penal laws to be the a sedative of the Rock spirit. 

“ But I will go farther, and grant that the penal system, as then organized, was most eminently calcu- 
lated to ensure ey: and that a people in the state described by Swift, must have been as tame 
and harmless as the petrified population of that city described in the fables of the east. 

“ There are but two ways, in short, of keeping down the Rock family; either by restoring the penal 
code to its full, original perfection, or by abolishing, in spirit as well as in deed, all the odious remains 
of it. The former of these modes our rulers cannot adopt, and the latter, I know, they will not.— 
Memoirs of Captain Rock. 








Mr. Moore’s judgment respecting 
the penal laws appears to be very 
different from that prefixed to our 
former chapter, the opinion ex- 
pressed by Doctor Doyle. Accord- 
ing to the Right Rev. witness, the 
principles, and the predilections, and 


tions, in the form of exclusion from 
places of trust and power, should be 
imposed upon them; but no such 
danger existed as to justify, on the plea 
of necessity, a system resembling that 
of the Whig penal statutes. In Mr, 
Moore’s opinion, no medium should 



























the conduct of the Roman Catholics have been adopted between the abso- 
rendered it necessary that some restric- lute despotism under which Irish Ro- 





served in the manner following. In order to the execution every man’s chains were 
taken off, and they were put successively into the hands of four Turks, who stripped 
them stark naked, and stretched them upon the coursier” (a great gun near the 
stern of the galley, which carried a six-and-thirty pound ball); “there they are so 
held that they cannot so much as stir, during which time there is a horrid silence 
throughout the whole galley; and it is altogether so cruel a scene that the most pro- 
fligate, obdurate wretches cannot bear to dwell upon the sight, but are often obliged 
to turn away their eyes. The victim being thus prepared, the Turk, chosen to be 
the executioner, with a long cudgel or knotty rope’s end, unmercifully beats the poor 
wretch, and that the more willingly because he thinks it acceptable to his prophet 
Mahomet. But the most barbarous of all is, that after the skin is flayed off from 
their bodies, the only balsam applied to their wounds is a mixture of vinegar and 
salt; after this they are thrown into the hospital already described. I went thither 
after the execution, and could not refrain from tears at the sight of so much barba- 
rity ; they perceived it, and, though scarcely able to speak through weakness and 
pain, they thanked me for the compassion I expressed, and for the kindness I had 
always shewn to them. I went with a design to administer some comfort to them, 
and was glad to find them less moved than I was myself. It was truly wonderful to 
see with what patience and Christian constancy they bore their torments, in the 
midst of their pains never expressing any thing like rage, but calling upon Almighty 
God, and imploring His assistance. I visited them day by day, and as often as I did 
my conscience upbraided me for persisting so long in a religion whose capital errors 
I had before perceived, but above all, which inspired so much cruelty, a temper 
directly opposite to the spirit of Christianity. At last their wounds, like so many 
mouths preaching to me, made me sensible of my error, and experimentally taught 
me the excellence of the Protestant religion. 

«« But it is time to conclude and draw a curtain over this horrid scene which pre- 
sents none but ghastly sights, and transactions full of barbarity, but which all shew 
how false it is what they now pretend in France for detaining the Protestants in the 
gallies; viz. that they do not suffer there on a religious account, but are condemned 
for rebellion and disobedience, The punishments inflicted on them when they refuse 
to adore the host—the rewards and advantages offered on their compliance in that 
particular, are a sufficient argument against the above pretence, there being no such 
offers made to those who are condemned for crimes. [t shews the world also the 
almost incredible barbarity practised against the French Protestants, and at the same 
time sets forth, in a manner the most honourable, their virtue, their constancy, and 
zeal for their holy religion."—Facts and Documents illustrative of the History of 
the Period immediately preceding the Accession of Wm. III. 
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man Catholics were oppressed, and 
that perfect freedom and equality of 
which they have had an opportunity, 
in these latter days, to prove them- 
selves deserving. Perhaps a compro- 
mise may be effected between the con- 
tradictory opinions. There is one point 
on which they are decidedly opposed 
—another in which there may be dis- 
covered a species of agreement. Doc- 
tor Doyle affirms that some restriction 
was necessary—that the penal laws 
were not. Mr. Moore asserts that 
either the penal laws were necessary, 
or that no restriction should have been 
imposed, Here the opposition ends ; 
the agreement in opinion between the 
bishop and the bard may be inferred 
from the confession of the one that a 
penal code was required, and the ac- 
knowledgment of the other that the 
penal code was effectual. 

The interval between the revolution 
and the accession of George III. is 
memorable for a tranquillity unex- 
ampled in the annals of Ireland. It 
would be rash, however, to argue, from 
the absence of historical notices of 
crime and disorder, that the country 
was really at rest. The difficulty of 
communication between places even 
moderately distant, occasioned by the 
want or the badness of roads—the 
great deficiency and imperfections of 
the public press—the absence of order 
and method among settlers placed 
in circumstances new and strange to 
them—will serve to explain why many 
things, very important to have had 
recorded, have sunk into oblivion. 
In truth, the real history of the greater 
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part of Ireland, during a considerable 
portion of the last century, might be 
comprised in the “ Lives of the Rogues 
and Rapparees, * who disguised their 
real occupation under habits of desul- 
tory plunder, and who, while they 
were successful in suppressing evi- 
dence, and reducing magistrates to 
inactivity, and keeping the scattered 
gentry “on the sharp,” graduated their 
exploits and enterprises so judiciously 
as not to cause a serious alarm to the 
government, or to acquire for them- 
selves a lasting reputation in their 
country’s history. Perhaps the state 
of Ireland, during this period, might 
be described as one in which, while 
there was much individual alarm and 
disquiet, there was no interruption of 
the public tranquillity; the ‘penal 
laws” protecting the national affairs 
from serious let or molestation,—the 
principles and dispositions, which de- 
manded the restraint of such laws, oc- 
casioning domestic trouble and insecu- 
rity. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that although there was not a single 
member of the Irish House of Com- 
mons who offered opposition to the 
great penal enactment, the 8rd of 
Queen Anne;+ and although the bill 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
with demonstrations of unusual ear- 
nestness and solemnity, { there were, 
yet, so many resignations of their seats 
by members unwilling to be concerned 
in carrying the measure, as to call for 
a prohibition from the House against 
so inconvenient a practice. Mr. 
Plowden offers as an explanation of 


* «It was a little before the period of the revolution that an important branch of my 
family first rose into notice, under the name of Rapparees or Tories; but, as a full 
account of these heroes has been given in an interesting work called the History of 
the Irish Rogues and Rapparees, it is unnecessary for me here to enter into any par- 
ticulars about them, except just to remark that one of their appellations, tories, has 
been since transferred to an equally valuable class of his Majesty’s subjects who have 
done as much mischief at the head of affairs, as the others have at the tail.”—Me- 


moirs of Captain Rock. 


The facetious chronicler might have added that the name, too, has been transposed, 
and that the Whigs of recent days do what was the Tory work at the time of the 


revolution, 


+ Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. II. p, 35. 

¢ “ They passed an act to prevent the growth of popery; and, to make it the more 
solemn, the speaker, attended by the House of Commons, presented a bill, on the 
23rd of November, to the Lord Lieutenant, and made a speech on the occasion, to 
the following effect—that they looked on this bill to be of such importance to their future 
well-being, that they begged leave to- attend his grace in a body with it, and not send it, 
as in cases of less weight is usual, by particular members.”—Continuation of Rapin 


by Tindall. 


§ « Some members of the Commons affected to clear themselves of responsibility, 


by resigning their seats to others of a more pliant disposition. 


Resignations on this 


score became so frequent, that the house came to a resolution that the excusing of 


members at their own request from the service of the house, and thereupon issuing 
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this rare phenomenon, (for resigna- suppose that a device by no means 
tions are not often found in clusters,) unusual was adopted in a case which 
the conjecture, that the meditated bill seemed to demand the strongest mea- 
was unacceptable, because of its injus- sures. At this day, instances of a 
tice; and that many who could not similar character are numerous, and, 
endure the odium of opposing what in earlier times, they were by no 
they knewtobe popular, would notcom- means rare. According to~ Primate 
wii the crime ot supporting what they Boulter, magistrates were, in very 
felt to be unjust. ‘This, uo doubt, is many cases, deterred from enforcing 
possible, but it is probable, also, that the popery laws; is it unlikely that 
the desire of members of parliament the device had been often and more 
to relinquish their seats may have been generally resorted to? In the fol- 
influenced by other motives, ‘The ear- lowing expression, as well as in the 
nestuess with which the invidious mea- letter from which it is extracted, his 
sure was promoted, the self-control grace gives unequivocal testimony of 
with which many members governed the hazard at which any obnoxious 
themselves to endure severe and hu- duty. was discharged in Lreland., 
miliating restrictions, in order that at ‘The letter is addressed to the Duke 
the same time they might see Roman of Neweastie, dated 1731, recom- 
Catholics to some extent divested of mending to his grace an amendment 
power to do harm; the remarkable of an act the 7th of King William, 
circumstance that the penal enactment for the more effectual disarming of 
did not encounter opposition from a papisis, leaving with the government 
single individual,—all this would sug- the power of discriminating between 
gest a far different interpretation for them and well affected Roman Catholics, 
the conduct of the retiring members, and licensing the latter to bear arms. 

and would lead to a natural suspicion, “« And,” 


that those who strove to avert & grace that the papists in the country, 
dreaded law by bribes in England jefore the defects of this act were dis- 
were not sparing of threats to effect covered, were so formidable, that scarce 
the same object in Ireland; and that any magistrates durst put any of the laws 
intimidation and insecurity, ratherthan against regulars, &c. &c. in execution, 
a repugnance to commit the injustice for fear of being murdered, or having his 
of supporting, or to incur the unpopu- house fired in the night, And if our 
larity of opposing a bill of which they present bill miscarries, they will grow 
disapproved, had caused scrupulous much more formidable and insolent ; nor 
and timid members to withdraw from have the papists scrupled often giving 
their duty. threats against every magistrate that was 
To suppose thut intimidation was more active on any occasion than his neigh- 
resorted to fur the purpose of influ- bours.” 
encing votes in parliament is only to As they do now, so did they then.* 


he writes, “ I can assure your 





out new writs to elect other members to serve in their places, was of dangerous con- 
sequence, and tended to the subversion of the constitution of parliament. And it 
was afterwards resolved unanimously ‘that it might be the standing order of the house, 
that no new writs for electing members of parliament in place of members excusing 
themselves from the service of the house, do issue at the desire of such members, 
notwithstanding any former precedents to the contrary.’ ”—Plowden, vol. II. p. 36. 

* Ia the following recital of outrage and menace, one can almost forget the | apse 
of time, and think he is reading a last year’s occurrence—a mitigated representation 
indeed. « There is a clergyman, a man of worth, one Mr. Horner, a native of Swit- 
zerland, recommended hither by his Grace of Canterbury, to whom Lord Carteret 
gave the rectory of Clane in the diocese of Kildare; he has been very iil treated, and 
is made very uneasy there by a papist gentleman to whom the greatest part of that 
parish belongs; and as he is a stranger, is but ill supported by the neighbouring Pro- 
testants ; he has had his stack of fuel fired in the night, and I think part of his house 
burnt down by it, und is daily threatened to be served so again.” —Boulter’s Letters, 
vol. IT. p. 42. 

This is a characteristic and instructive incident, ‘The Protestant clergyman is to be 
persecuted to the death, because he is a stranger and unsupported by the neighbouring 
Protestants. Caliban's entreaty was, “ beat him, master, and soon I shall beat him 
myself.” The primate solicits the parish of Clane for another clergyman who was 
not, perhaps, a stranger, while he advances Mr. Horner to some benefice in which it 
may be presumed the chief proprietor was not a Roman Catholic. How clearly all 
shows the ivefficienc y of law to correct the ill effects of Protestant disunion; and 
the readiness with which enemies to the church take advantage of circumstances 
favorable to their purpose of wreaking vengeance upon it. 
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The state of the country may be 
with some degree of accuracy under- 
stood from the many acts of parlia- 
ment passed during the reign of Wil- 
liam I11. for the punishment of rap- 
parees and tories, und the prevention 
of their outrages. Fines adequate to 
give compensation for the pecuniary 
injuries sustained at their hands are to 
be levied from the districts in which 
the crimes have been committed ; and 
the Romish or Protestant inhabitants 
are to pay the penalty according as 
the “ Tory” offender was of the one or 
the other persuasion. Irish disorder 
has its cycles; and in like manner as 
the feuds of Defenders and Peep-o- 
day-boys in later years commenced in 
local rivalries, and became matured 
into religious animosity, we find the 
“ Tories” of the reign of William 
I1[. comprehending Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics within their 
hordes; and, in the course of a few 
years, so directing their assaults upon 
Protestant property and arms, as to 
awaken suspicion that a popish insur- 
rection was at hand. 

There can be little doubt that the 
British government would have ac- 
counted it a very bad service, to have 
these manifestations of insecurity ex- 
hibited to the Jacobites of Scotland 
and England. It was, evidently, the 
obvious policy, to affect composure 
and confidence in the administration 
of Irish affairs, and by no means to 
give magnitude or publicity to cireum- 
stances which created only individual 
or local disquietude. We should look 





in vain therefore for ample reports of 


provincial alarms during the days in 
which the House of Stuart was formi- 
dabie ; but yet we have some notices 
of disquiet too striking and too well 
confirmed to allow of their being dis- 
regarded, 

‘Bishop Berkeley is no mean au- 
thority upon any subject on which he 
writes. The following brief extracts 
from his correspondence exhibit a pic- 
ture of the state of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of which even at 
this moment, from features not to be 
mistaken, we can recognise the fidelity. 

«1745, we have been alarmed with a 
report that a great body of rapparees is 
up in the county of Kilkenny: these 
are looked on by some as the forerunners 
of an insurrection, In opposition to this, 
our militia have been arrayed, that is, 
sworn: but, alas! we want not oaths, 
but muskets. I have bought all I could 
get, and provided horses and arms for 
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four-and-twenty of the Protestants of 
Cloyne; which, with a few more that 
can furnish themselves, make up a troop 
of thirty horse. This seemed necessary 
to keep off rogues in these doubtful 
times, &c,” 


Upon another occasion, this prelate, 
alike distinguished for the qualities 
which adorn as well as elevate human 
character, for his study of divine truth, 
his knowledge of human affairs, of man 
and of men, thus writes :— 


“ 1744, I was very glad of this oppor. 
tunity to put a little spirit into our droop- 
ing Protestants of Cloyne, who have, of 
late, conceived no small feurs on seeing 
themselves in such a defenceless condi- 
tion among so great a number of papists 
elated with the fame of these new en- 
terprises in their favor.” (There were 
rumours of a meditated invasion.) « It 
is indeed,” he continues, “terrible to 
reflect, that we have neither arms nor 
militia in a province where the papists 
are eight to one, and have an earlier in- 
telligence than we have of what passes, 
by what means I know not; but the fact 
is certainly true.” 


The rapid communication of intelli- 
gence among thie peasantry of Ireland, 
is a mystery of which there is many a 
remembrancer in the history of our 
rustic disturbances, and more ambitious 
insurrections. A circumstance, which, 
in the endeavour to find a solution forthe 
question which Bishop Berkeley’s un- 
certainty suggests, ought not to be dis- 
regarded, was the enc vuragement given 
by the British government to the prac- 
tice of recruiting in Ireland for the ar- 
mies of France and Spain. A word 
on this matter will not be uuseasonable. 

It requires little discernmeut to ap- 
prehend that the penal laws lad a ten- 
dency to produce, in the minds of Lrish 
Roman Catholics, by necessary and di- 
rect Operation, an estrangement fiom 
agricultural pursuits, and an indisposi- 
tion to remain in their country. They 
became keepers of cattle, instead of 
tillers of the land, and thus became 
interested to promote, which they did 
successtully, though indireetly, that 
assault upon the church, the agistment 
spoliation, so very criminal in its charac- 
ter, as well aS disastrous in its conse- 
quences. Of this, it is not our present 
purpose to discourse ; we turn to the 
other effect. The penal laws influ- 
enced many in Ireland to hold lightly 
by the ties of country, and to desire 
removal to some foreign land. Of this 
dispusition, continental powers took 
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advantage. Recruiting officers for the 
armies of France and Spain took up 
their abode in Ireland, and provided 
soldiers for the armies which were so 
often arrayed against the forces of 
Great Britain. The British govern- 
ment secretly favoured their designs. 
Ministers may have argued that it was 
better that France and Spain should 
take disaffected Irish into their pay, 
than, without any drain on a treasury 
not over rich, employ them, as a 
species of “Chouannerrie,” in their 
service. To detain the Irish at home 
was to maintain discontented and re- 
bellious subjects, in the place where 
they could prove most mischievous ; to 
encourage their emigration, although 
into foreign and hostile armies, was to 
provide that they should become bur- 
densome as well as serviceable to the 
sovereign who must maintain them. 
In short, war was a matter of pecu- 
niary calculation. The army of a hostile 
ower was commensurate with the dis- 
Coenies of its treasury; and whether 
they were Irish or French who received 
pay, mattered little; but if an enemy, 
independently of forces in the field, 
large as its treasury was able to sus- 
tuin, could also avail itself of the ho- 
norary services of a host of unpaid 
traitors in Ireland, the chances in the 
game of war were no longer equal. 
Therefore, it was better to encourage 
the Irish malcontents to serve France 
for hire, than to whet their animosity 
against England, and to benefit France, 
by detaining and giving them employ- 
ment as her army of unpaid traitors. 
This reasoning has not, we believe, 
been ascribed to Sir Robert Walpole, 
who favoured the foreign recruiting, 
but it is not altogether absurd to im- 
pute it to him. 

In Boulter’s Letters, there are many 
notices of the practice, and some 
strong remonstrances against it. A 
single extract is as much as we can 
afford, and as much as we think the 
case requires. 


* « And I must beg leave to hint to your 
grace, that all recruits raised here for 
France or Spain, are generally considered 
as persons that may sometime or other pay 
a visit to this country as enemies. That 
all who are listed here, in those services, 
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hope and wish to do so, there is no 
doubt.” 


It is said that Boulter’s remon- 
strances prevailed on Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to recall a permission be had 
given in error, what he acknowledged 
tobe. He did not, however, succeed, 
in thus checking the evil practice. 
Foreign recruiting was continued 
the more dangerously, because clan- 
destinely. The agents engaged in 
it, kept, as it were, intelligence offices, 
at which everything injurious to the 
arms of England, and favourable to 
the cause of the Pretender, could be 
learned ; and it is a matter of ready 
and reasonable conjecture, that, sur- 
rounded with rumors of hostile pur- 
poses, and with the recruits for hostile 
armies, although the public peace may 
have been preserved, Protestants must 
have been kept in continual alarm. 

Upon the whole, it may be said, 
that, whatever was the utility of the 
penal code, as a mode or instrument 
of government, it had not the 
effect of relieving Protestants, indi- 
vidually, from apprehension or from 
danger. In what, then, is its suc- 
cess apparent? In a_ long-conti- 
nued and unexampled public tran- 
quillity. The Protestant gentry in 
jreland may have been encompassed 
with perils and asperities, but the Pro- 
testant government of England, while 
steadying itself amid the uncertainties 
and shocks by which a new dynasty 
was assaulted and tried, could not 
number Irish tumult amid the adverse 
elements it had to encounter. What 
was the effect of the penal laws? They 
provoked hostile feelings, and frequent 
aggression against the Protestants who 
administered them; and they protected 
the house of Hanover against the dan- 
ger of conspiracy and rebellion. They 
relieved legislation from embarrass- 
ment, but created difficulties with which 
law seemed inadequate to contend. With- 
out their interposition, the cabals, which 
sought to restore the Stuarts to the 
British throne, would have had far 
more likelihood of success ; and Eng- 
land would have had its full share of 
the dissension and disorder, which 
(through their agency, it is said,) have 
been rendered endemic in Ireland. 


* Letter to Duke of Newcastle, Oct. 14th, 1730. 
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« In the country, their adherents are dishonestly active in sowing the seeds of religious intolerance and 


national discord.”—Lord John Russell. 


We have taken our motto from the 
address of Lord John Russell to the 
electors of Stroud. We believe, with 
him, that efforts were industriously 
made, within the past month, to inflame 
national discord and religious intole- 
rance ; we believe them also to have 
been made dishonestly ; and we are 
not altogether without a hope, that, for 
some of them at least, the noble Lord 
and his adherents may be called to ac- 
count, in the next session of parlia- 
ment, 

We confine ourselves to matters 
which have come under our own obser- 
vation, the stimulants which bave been 
administered in Ireland ; provocatives 
to party discord,—incentives to deadly 
strife between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics—temptations to Protestants 
to commit excesses against the law ;— 
and, if aptitude or adaptation argue 
design, we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that the late July shall be held memo- 
rable, for efforts of unparalleled wick- 
edness, to convulse the country. From 
the bottom of our hearts we thank God 
that the flagitious and inhuman en- 
deavours have proved abortive. Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics have not 
been exasperated into the imbruing 
their hands in each other’s blood.— 
The month has closed in peace—peace 
throughout all the land—peace every 
where, except in the tormented hearts 
whose abominable purposes have been 
defeated. We are truly thankful that 
the enterprise of the wicked has failed, 
and have no worse wish toward them, 
than that they may be reclaimed to 
more humane and Christian disposi- 
tions. 

The month has closed in peace. It 
was passed, at least the former portion 
of it, in trouble and in danger. By 
whose devices? By the endeavours 
of those who were “ dishonestly active 
in sowing the seeds of religious intole- 
rance and national discord.” By the 
partizans and functionaries of the exist- 
ing Irish government. Upon them, 
and therefore, indirectly, on their pa- 
trons or clients, we charge, (whether of 
set design, or of unpardonable indiscre- 
tion, we do not pronounce,) conduct 


calculated to inspire hatred of their 
Protestant brethren into the hearts of 
Roman Catholics, and to provoke in- 
sulted Protestants into turbulence and 
crime. We proceed with our proofs. 
Those which we select shall be few, and 
simple, and cogent. 

The night of June 28, was disturbed 
in the county of Monaghan, by demon- 
strations more than ordinarily alarming, 
Fires, in honor of the dawn of Saint 
Peter’s day, were kindled in various 
directions at midnight, and violent 
shouting and frequent discharges of 
musketry caused among all the peace- 
able inhabitants of the country, disquiet 
and apprehension. Parties of police 
patrolled the country—one patrol fell 
in with a body of men decorated with 
green hat-bands and scarfs, and made 
some prisoners ;—but the fatal incident 
of the night was the violent death of 
two boys who were shot, while stand- 
ing before a bonfire.* This was, one 
would have thought, mournful enough ; 
but there is a spirit awake in Ireland, 
of a malignity which simple affliction 
cannot propitiate. The dupe who has 
been taught that it is a fine thing to de- 
fraud his creditor, and die in a prison, 
bequeaths his corse to the aan 
uses of the party by whom his soul had 
been defiled—the heartless incendia- 
ries who have lured an unthinking wretch 
to violence and a guilty death, use 
his fate to gain other tools by pa- 
rading “the martyr’s funeral ;” and the 
cruel artifice was not forgotten, when 
the calamitous incident of the 28th 
robbed a broken-hearted father of his 
children ; and offered to any, who were 
wicked and false enough to use it, an 
opportunity of more extended evil. 

The opportunity was not lost. An 
apt communication was made, in due 
season, to the editor of the Dudlin 
Evening Post ; and on the morning of 
July 4, the streets of the metropolis 
were placarded, and in the evening a 
column of the Post was headed with an 
inscription in capitals— 

“ HorrispLE Orance MassacrE— 
Murper or CHILDREN.” 

The article which follows after this 

very unequivocal announcement, re- 








* See Newry Telegraph. 
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yeats the same gross charge; but, it is another Roman Catholic in the district 
remarkable, does not adduce a single where those poor youths recently met 
ground of presumption in its favor ; their deaths, and if a base and scurrile 
nay, udinits that no clue has yet been tongue charge a Protestant with the 
reached, which may lead to the disco- murder, all who cannot answer to 
very of the murderer. This peeuli- the Ribbon signals, should prepare 
arity is not so foolish as it may, at first themselves for flight or battle. The 
sight, appear. A fulse statement may [rish need not to be instructed in the 
be coutradicted ; an uncharitable and eccentric atrocities of the French re- 
impudent assumption can only be volution, in order to put this lesson to 
scorned ; and the confident announce- its properuse. In the meantime, while 
ment of it may have weight with those they are making ready for massacre, 
upon whom passion, rather than reason, they may be practisinz false witness, 
works convicton.* The assizes of Longford, and Cork, and 

In another column of the same day’s Carlow, will teach them what to avoid. 
Post, and seemingly by another hand, a Many a case of triumphant perjury has 

menace is inscribed of no trivial charac- taug cht them, has made them de plo- 
ter. Alluding to the calamity of the rably expert in, what they are to do. 

yopish bonfires of June 2%, and to the The Ev ning Post of the 6th July re- 
i display of fires lighted by turns to its work.—For the purpose of 
some Protestants on July 1, the fol- supplying new evidence that its charge 
lowing expressions are employed. was well-formed? or to establish its 

« All these combined insults and truth by new arguments? No such 
wrongs must naturally excite feelings thing. It assumes the office of a cen- 
which cannot be described, and which, if sor, and pours forth a torrent of vitu- 
repeated we fear,” (fear?) “cannot pos- perative eloquence upon the editor of 
sibly long receive mere verbal revenge.” the Afurning Register, because, Roman 

That is to say, if life be taken from Catholic as he he had been naive 
sich edmemees eminent ete ii a a eects 

* It will hardly be believed, that, in a country, wherein murders have been com- 
mitted by Roman Catholics on Roman C atholics, with a frequency, and for conside- 
rations at which humanity shudders—where, in one county, in the space of two years, 
more than six hundred homicides were perpetrated, and where an assassin has taken 
a stranger’s life for a price amounting to less than the wages of one day’s labour, a 
chargelike that of the Evening Post would be hazarded without some colour of evidence. 
We therefore subjoin the paragraph from the accusing journal, with the anonymous 
communication which furnished occasion for it, and content ourselves with quoting, 
from an old writer, a passage, the truth of which, when applied to the falsehood which 
provokes to hatred and strife, no man will dispute, that, ‘the practice of lying is a 
diabolical exercise, and they that use it are the devil’s children.” 

‘¢ HORRIBLE ORANGE MASSACRE—MURDER OF CHILDREN! 

«“ The following heart-rending communication reached us this morning from a cor- 
respondent at Castleblaney, upon whose perfect accuracy the fullest reliance may be 
placed. Even in the annals of Orange butcheries in Ireland, it would be difficult to 
find a parallel for this most revolting and cold-blooded murder of innocent and unof- 
fending children. It is not a month since the Duke of Cumberland—thank Heaven, 
he is now, in truth, a Hanoverian—had the hardihood to assert that the Orange sys- 
tem was at an end in Ireland! The lodges were never more completely organised 
than at present; and we have here most lamentable proof that never, at any former 
period, were they more ready or determined to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
the people. Truly may it be said, that the peace of Ireland, and the safety of life 
and property, depend upon the continuance of a government which is determined to 
vindicate the laws against the blood-hounds. Let the moderate and sensible Con- 
eervatives peruse the facts here disclosed, and ask themselves can they conscien- 
tiously continue to countenance a faction capable of perpetrating such atrocities— 
such terrible violations of the laws of God and man, as are here recorded :— 

“« Castleblaney, July 3.—One of the most dreadful and unprovoked massacres on 
record, even amongst savage tribes, was perpetrated about four or five miles from this 
town on the night of Wednesday, the 28th ult. It has been an immemorial custom 
in this part of the country to light bonfires on the eve of St. Peter. On that night, 
before twelve o’clock, several dilacen, about twelve in number, were quietly seated 
around a fire they had lighted on the side of the mountain of Mollyash, parish of 
Muckno, county “of Monaghan, when three shots were tired at them—two reports as 
if together, the ‘third immediately followed. Two of the boys, Michael and Peter 
Devine, were killed on the spot, by balls passing through their heads. Francis and 
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enough to intimate an unwillingness to vine. They could have no object in em- 
condemn Protestants or Orangemen, bruing their hands in innocent blood. 
unless some proof were adduced to jus- But indeed they have no firearms. They 
tify the charge preferred against them. had no muskets, registe red or unregistered, 
Such fastidivusne ss does not suit the their possession. They are not affiliated ; 
times, and thus the Post rebukes it :— there is no organization amongst them s 


no lodges, no motive to murder their neigh- 
“ Oh!” cries the Register, in its abun- bour's children.” 


dant charity, “there is an absence of all a sa ar le . 
positive proof to that effect. To what e reader may adouvdt the a, 
effect man? Oh, to the effect that the [SS of thts extract. Let him tuke up 
murderers were orangemen. To be sure the Eve ne Post of : July 6, and be 
there is no positive proof, inasmuch as the convinced that it is faithful. The ar- 
murderers are not yet identified, But ment which brings home to Protes- 
then, we are not talking of Jegal proofs, tants the gut ¢ fa crime only infe- 
but of vehement probabilities, amounting Mur to the burning of the fainily of the 
in our minds, to a thorough conviction, Sheas, or Scullabogue barn, or Wild- 


Ba ey : ; 
namely, that these dastardly villains were goose lodge, is this— Roman Catholics 
really ‘the members of an orange gang.” are unarmed and unorganised—there- 


fore, Protestants perpetrated the late 


And here follows the ground of this jy, huniau atrocity. 


conviction— But why do we weary our readers 


“It,” the Reyister, “should ask itself with this extravagant accusation and 
and its readers, by whom, on the pre- the absurdity of the reasoning by 
sumption, that the murder was not com- W hich it is recommended ? Because 
mitted by orangemen-~by whom was it we believe the Dudlin Evening Post to 
committed? It surely was not commit- be the favored organ of the Irish go. 
ted by the popish neighbours of poor De- vernineut; and because we think it 








Patrick Devine were wounded—the latter, it is feared, mortally. Two of those un- 
happy children were pees ten years old! On the following d: iy Captain Roberts, 
provincial inspector ; Captain M:<Leod, sti ipendiary magistrate, and William Hamil 
ton, Esq. a magistrate of Monaghan, attended at the scene of this horrible slaughter, 
and commenced a diligent inquiry into the circumstances. Jt appeared in evidence, 
that between eleven and twelve o'clock, when the children were seated round the Sire, 
laughing and talking, a party of armed men appeared about one hundred yards above 
them on the hill. Shortly after, three shots were fired in the direction of the children, 
two of whom were shot dead, and two others were dangerously—TI fear mortally— 
wounded. These four children were brothers, and were seated on the side of the fire 
next the Orange party. They were the sons of Francis Devine, a small farmer hold- 
ing thirty acres of land on Mollyash, within sight of the spot where the slaughter 
was committed. This family of Devines are Roman Catholics—quiet, inoffensive, 
industrious people, as they were described by some Protestant gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood who attended the i inquiry ; but nothing could save them from the fury of 
the Orange party, who are now more violent than ever. Jt is quite clear—indeed 
no one pr etends to doubt the fact—that this cruel, premeditated, and cold-blooded mur- 
der of innocent children, was perpetrated by a party of Orangemen. 

“© The magistrates examined ‘several witnesses, but not the slightest clue to the 
murderers has yet been discovered. Two men, named Donaldson and MC ullagh, 
have been detained in custody tor further examination, but only on suspicion. Don- 
aldson is the master of an Orange lodge. Ona search of his house, two stand of 
arms, unregistered, together with the stock and lock of another, anda dagger, were 
found. 

«“<¢T have good reason to know that the magistrates, as well as the police authori- 
ties, concur in opinion that these murders were the result of the strong party feeling 
existing amongst Orangemen, 

““«] visited the house of the bereaved parents on the day after the massacre. Two 
of the children were lying dead in one bed, another was suffering dreadful torture in 
a bed adjoining, and the broken-hearted father was a spectacle of hopeless misery. 
The scene was the most miserable one I ever witnessed. ‘The Orangemen, (said 
the old man) have butchered my poor little children, I wish they had murdered me 
instead; but I leave them to the judgment of Heaven !’ 

“© An iuquest was held on Friday by the coroner, and a verdict of « Wilful Mur- 
der’ was returned. 

“«T have heard that another of the children has since died. The government 
have offered a reward of £200,” 
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right that calumnious aspersions of 
which the natural consequence must be 
an exasperation of religious animosity, 
may, very probably, be pe rjury and mur- 
der, should be made (in consequence 
of the authority with which they are 
invested) the subject of more than a 
passing attention and enquiry. We 
remember when a motion was made, 
in the late parliament, in the House of 
Lords, for returns of crime, in which 
the religious profession of the convicts 
should be stated; and we shall not 
soon forget the virtuous indignation 
with which her Majesty’s ministers 
rejected a proposal which breathed, as 
they would represent it, of religious 
bigotry and party spirit; and we re- 
member, too, how sundry sound con- 
servatives supported ministers, and pro- 
tested against the making what they con- 
sidered invidious distinctions between 
subjects of the same empire. We ask 
of such, and of all rational men, to re- 
flect on the course which the instru- 
ments of the Irish government are up- 
held in pursuing, and to say whether 
they will continue to connive at it ? 
What happens in parliament? Grant 
me, cries a noble lord, returns which 
shall state the religious creed of con- 
victs. No, no, say the ministers; it 
would be invidious, and would excite 
sectarian acrimony to do so. What 
occurs in Ireland? A homicide which, 
if murder, was murder most foul and 


unnatural, is committed—a murder of 


a kind to set the hearts of the most 
sordid, and the most obdurate, and the 
meekest on fire—one of those crimes 
for which we feel almost disposed to 
pray that God’s devouring vengeance 
should be visited—one of those crimes, 
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accordingly, which imposes restraint, 
commensurate to the indignation it 
awakens, and compels every virtuous 
man, even if he have reasonable sus- 
picions of the perpetrator, to guard 
them carefully, lest they may cause 
the innocent to suffer wrong. But 
what is the conduct of the organ of 
our Irish government? The crime 
is pe rpetrated by a party consist- 
ing, it is said, of six men; and, 
without assigning any ground what- 
ever for suspicion, rendering it more 
conspicuous, by that grave burlesque 
on every thing rational which we have 
quoted, that there was no good ground 
of suspicion to assign, the press of the 
Queen’s government in Ireland holds 
up a signal at which the exasperated 
passions of a people quick to anger, 
and merciless in their rage, may be 
precipitated upon any or all of thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands of the 
best and most loyal of her Majesty's 
subjects. Whose “ adherents,” good 
Lord John Russell, are they who 
“dishonestly excite religious acrimony 
in the country?” Shall not this ques- 
tion be proposed to the noble lord, 
and to his partners in the upper house 
of parliament? 

But we must proceed with our 
task, premising merely, that Mr. 
O'Connell did not allow the oppor- 
tunity of a murder, committed in a 
county where Protestants are numerous, 
to pass, without the observations which 
were to be expected from him.* We 
turn from the partizanship of the op- 
position and the press, and address 
ourselves to a matter in which the 
Irish government was, if not more di- 
rectly, more obviously inculpated 


*Mr. O’Connell’s unscrupulous inculpation of the principles of Orangemen upon & 
recent occasion, had the effect of producing from the editor of the Standard a piece 


of intelligence in itself of great moment, 


and which throws much light on the sys- 


tem of calumny which has kept Ireland in soreness and danger. The passage, which 
the Standard quotes from Mr, O’Connell’s paper, the Pilot, is as follows :— 


“We have the ministry with us. (Hear, hear.) Hurra then for the ministry. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) We have got Lord Mulgrave with us; (cheers) and 
we have the Queen with us, (Protracted cheers.) The Orangemen used to boast of 
their loyalty. They used to call us the disaffected and rebels. In their teeth, the 
vagabonds, I fling the term disaffected and rebels. ( Cheers.) Who are the rebels, 
now, I would ask ? Uf it were convenient to poison the Queen, she would get her gruel 


before tomorrow morning.” 


On this passage the Standard of July 13, comments in the following terms: 


« Justice is due, even to Mr. O'Connell, and in justice to him we are bound to 
admit, that the execrable suggestion, which we have printed in italic letters, is nota 
direct revelation to the member for Kilkenny—from the devil, although he is entitled 
to all the praise of having adopted it, con amore. Mr. O’Connell has received the 
hint at second-hand from his infernal prompter. It first appeared on earth from an 
infamous French journal, the National, which, about three weeks ago, drew up, | 
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The 12th of July was at hand; 
military demonstrations must take the 
place of the exploded Orange proces- 
sions. When we say that, notwithstand- 
ing these displays, the July sun went 
down in peace—we do not use the jar- 
gon of party or faction. Again we 
repeat, that we do not accuse the go- 
vernment of a desire to have blood 
shed; but we do affirm that the ar- 
rangements which were made with the 
professed object of maintaining the 
law and conserving peace seemed 
marvellously ill-assorted for such a 
purpose. A single instance will suffi- 
ciently illustrate this truth. 

Mr. David Duff was chief constable 
in the town of Dungannon, in the year 
1830, and was instructed by the Irish 
government to prevent any violation 
of the law, or breach of the peace on 
the great anniversaries in July. Agree- 
ably to long established custom, an 
arch, composed of Orange lilies, was 
suspended on one of those days, in the 
great thoroughfare of the town. Mr. 
Duff naturally, and, we will not 
ee to deny, wisely, desired to 
have this arch removed. The parties 
who had woven it, naturally, though 
not perhaps with equal wisdom, in- 
sisted that it should remain. Mr. 
Duff said he would cut it down, and 
threatened that the forces at his com- 
mand should fire on any who dared to 
resist him. The patrons of the “ Arch” 
replied, and their looks and words ac- 
corded, that they would shoot him if 
he dared to injure their property. Mr. 
Duff was not a magistrate, and, in the 
zeal to discharge his duty, he happily 
remembered that his powers were 
limited. He attended, accordingly, a 
meeting of magistrates, conservative 
and liberal, held in Northland House, 


the Italian taste, a scheme for the regulation of our succession. 
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Earl Ranfurly, we believe, presiding, 
and requested of them permission just 
to have the artillery ordered out from 
Charlemont Fort, to have a gun sta» 
tioned, so as to command the odious 
arch and the street it desecrated; and, 
if necessary, “to make a lane” through 
the multitude by which the town was 
crowded ; if they would grant him au- 
thority to commit this waste of life, he 
promised that the arch should come 
down. The magistrates demurred. 
They had no power to destroy the 
arch; it was not prohibited by law. 
They were unwilling to obtain an ille- 
gal success by an act of massacre, and 
thought that the glory of prevailing 
against a few headstrong youths would 
be too dearly purchased by a promis- 
cuous slaughter of the inhabitants of 
their town. Accordingly, Mr. Duff 
was refused permission to storm Dun- 
gannon. 

The incident we have narrated here 
does not rest for its evidence on 
weak or questionable testimony. Mr. 
Duff is not one of those who hide 
their merits under their modesty ; the 
measure he proposed to the assembled 
magistrates in Dungannon he delibe- 
rately avowed before a committee of 
the House of Commons. We subjoin 
his acknowledgment. 


“Did you hear that that individual 
said that he would have a gun at the end 
of the street, and make a lane through 
the crowd ? 


«‘] did not hear it, sur I MysELF RE- 
COMMENDED IT TO THE MAGISTRATES, &c. 


“Did not the crowd consist of men, 
women and children? It consisted of 
all sorts. Ido not know whether there 
were women and children about the 
crowd, but there were in the houses and 


The young Queen 


was to be poisoned—the murder was to be traced to the King of Hanover, who was, 
upon this ingenious hypothesis, and upon this hypothesis very properly, to be de- 


clared incapable’ of succeeding to the crown. 


An illustrious person, whom the 


National does not scruple to name, as the contriver of the whole scheme of villainy, 
was then to avail himself of the opportunity to ascend the throne,” 

We are told of engagements entered into during the progress of the French revo- 
lution, of one fanatic consenting to throw away his life, and another to take it, for 


the purpose of rendering a hostile faction odious. 


Is it uncharitable to suppose that 


murder would be committed in Ireland with a view to follow out against the Pro- 
testants there, the treacherous device elsewhere suggested and exposed, for the ruin 


of the King of Hanover? 


Let it be remembered, that the charge for an advertise- 
ment in the Evening Post is higher than the price of a murder. 


Is it uncharitable 


to suppose, that in the working of a system which makes calamity an occasion for 
venting falsehoods which instigate to crime, less subtle villains will perpetrate the 


murders which are to be charged upon their adversaries? 
dissection furnished occupation for Burke and Bishop. 
of Burking may had for their end, to furnish subjects for the Evening Post. 


The halls of anatomy and 
Who can say what instances 
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in the streets.”"*—Commons Committee 
on Orange Lodyes. 

This was frank and bold. All that 
is necessary to vindicate Mr. Duff's 
title to the most exalted recompense, 
is to show that he was capable of in- 
citing the Orangemen to put up the 
arch which he aspired to the glory of 
laying prostrate, and of secretly en- 
couragiug them to make the resistance 
which he would suppress by a general 
massacre. We dare not and cann: it Say 
that this was his conduct. We cannot 
ascribe to the gentleman so indisputa- 
ble a title to distinction ; but we will 
not conceal, to his detriment, such of 
his professions as make the closest ap- 
proach to it, and come perhaps near 
enough to justify a powerful party in 
desiring to see him promoted. Mr. 
Duff was asked before the Committee 
on Orange Lodges, 


«“ Was there any hostility between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants on re 
ligious grounds?” He answered, « Not 
that I am aware of.” 

“Did any one, to your knowledge, 
tell the Protestants that they were be- 
trayed by the Roman Catholics? I do 
not recollect ; it might have been. 

« Did you yourself say so? 1 MIGHT 
HAVE S8ALD 80.” 


Is it unreasonable to infer from this 
answer, that Mr. Duff avowed himself 
to be a person capable of doing what 
he confessed “he might have done"—~ 
that is, of endeavouring to create the 
hostility, which he did not find existing, 
between Protestants and their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects. ‘Thus, then 
according to the testimony of Mr. 
Duff himself, he is capable of seeking 
to indame the passions of men whose 
indiscretions he would punish by a 
park of artillery not served with 
“ patent discriminating sunpowder.” 

After having, by this evidence, 


* In the course of his examination Mr. 
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advertised, we do not say designedly, 
his qualifications, Mr. Duff was 
promoted to an appointment in 
Cavan, where he came into collision 
with the Rev. Dr. Martin. The ac- 
tivities for which he became distiu- 
guished in that county, and Dr. Mar- 
tin’s effectual exposure of them, are 
too well kuown to require any other 
notice than that they seem to have 
procured for Mr. Dutt, from the go- 
vernment, a reproof and a promotion. 
He was appointed a stipendiary magis- 
trate! ! and was stationed in 7 Tippe- 
rary. 

We return now to the 12th of July. 
After the Duhlin Evening Post had 
done its work in marking out Protes- 
tants as objects of hatred, and Mr. 
O'Connell had exerted himself on the 
same subject, and to the same purpose, 
and the government proclamation had 
gone forth requiring magistrates to en- 
force the law ; on the vigil of the an- 
niversary of the Boyne, the inclement 
functionary, Mr. Duif, (ovasas acrne > 
who was supposed to be banquetting 
two hundred miles away, among the 
“blameless Ethiopians” of Burrisoleagh, 
reap peared upon the Dungannon ho- 
rizon. What he did in Dungannon we 
do not coucern ourselves to relate, be- 
cause the period of his authority was 
bloodless, and because we can most 
sincerely ailirm that we desire to him 
no ill whatever ; our feelings of disap- 
proval towards the individual of whom 
we write, being altogether lost in in- 
dignation and abhorrence of the go- 
vernment which could select such an 
instrument to discharge such a duty. 
In the year 1830, the resolution of 
seven magistrates interposed between 
the town of Dungannon and the des- 
tructive purposes of Mr. Duff. In 
1837 he goes with a commission to 
supersede the authority which had 
before controlled him, and has the 


Duff gave another proof of his fitness to 


discharge the duties of a magistrate, by showing that his administration of law should 


be characterized at least by * indifference.” 


“ Are you aware that that was previous to the act against processions?” « J do 
not understand the acts, and I have vot the order with me now, but I was ordered 
to take down all party and triumphal badges, and, in obedience to that order, I said, 
gentlemen, there is my order, and that I will go through with.” 

To have all knowledge of law disc harged from the understanding, and to be re- 
solved to slay every man who does not yield, no matter how just and legal his resis- 
tance may be, appears rather soldierly than magisterial, as furnishing matter of qua- 
lification, It does not seem that ignorance of the Jaws should be accepted as among 
the recommendations of one who is to administer them. The blind beggar’s boast 
was not irrational, that when he wanted to sleep he had not the trouble of wink- 
ing; but, except the cobbler in the Forty Thieves, and certain votaries of the con. 


fessional, we know of 





no man who has blindfolded himself in order to find his way 


the 
and 
sup! 
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town surrendered to his discretion. 
When we have added that, in addition 
to the magistrates of Dungannon and 
its neighbourhood, there is a stipen- 
diary, the head of the Ulster police, a 
highly respectable gentleman, (al- 
though a liberal, and of Lord Mul- 
grave's selection,) resident in that town, 
we think our case may be considered 
as closed, and our conclusion estab- 
lished, that there was no necessity for 
sending an additional paid magistrate 
to Dungannon on the 12th of July, 
and that, if such a necessity had 
existed, of all the stipendiaries in Ire- 
land, the last who should have been 
chosen and sent, was Mr. David Duff, 

But this conclusion reaches only to 
the fact, that the [rish government was 
in the wrong ; could it have benefitted 
by the wroug—its own wrong? Yes; 
it could have derived a base benefit 
from the sanguinary harangues of its 
organ, the Post, if they had taken 
effect; and from the appearance of Duff, 
armed with authority, in the streets of 
Dungannon, if the Protestants of that 
town and neighbourhood had suffered 
themselves to be exasperated by his 
presence. If the invectives of the 
Post had had a malignant influence on 
the minds of the parents or friends of 
the youths who lost their lives at the 
bonfires in June, and they had made 
perjury minister to a wild passion for 
revenze, and Protestants were exhi- 
hited as the murderers of children, 
would not that fraud tell on elections 
in England? Or, if a more compen- 
dious procedure of vengeance were 
adopted, and Protestants, torced to fight 
or to be slain, had defended themselves, 
to their assailants sere hurt, and if 
caterers for the Evening Post supplied 
the false version of the disaster, would 
not that fraud tell on elections in Eng- 
land? Above all, if the Protestants of 
Dungannon could have been influenced 
to shew their disapprobation of Mr. 
Duff, by violating the law, even in the 
minutest tittle, and giving him the op- 
portunity of which, when he had in- 
curred their thorough disesteem, in a 
former year, he had not power to take 
advantage, how would the plausible, and 
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perhaps just reprehension of the rash 
and refractory victims tell on elections 
in England? In time the truth would 
be known, but not until the mischief 
had been suffered. We can remember 
well the injury done to the Conserva- 
tive cause by calamities less grievous 
than those which might have rendered 
the past month fatally memorable ; 
and we feel that, in congratulating one 
another on our escape from the snares 
of death which had been spread for us, 
we have a two-fold cause of thanks- 
giving—because the peace of the land 
has not been broken—and because 
calumny has been disappointed by 
Protestant principle and moderation. 

One word, and we have done. We 
have always disapproved of the timidity 
or the forbearance of our Conserva- 
tives in Parliament, as exhibited with 
respect to those outrages through which, 
in systematic attempts to resist the law, 
lives have been lost. The power 
given into their hands to overcome 
their enemies, becomes, because they 
shrink back from it,a battery which bold 
adversaries point against themselves. 
Because the real homicides at Rath- 
cormick were not prosecuted, and the 
real contrivers of the harm faithfully 
exposed, those whose base artifices 
made parents childless, and children 
orphans, on that black day, rung 
through the land, in all varied tones of 
tenderness and threatening, the cries of 
the widow over her pale son, and her 
imprecations against the laws which 
made her desolate. We have blamed 
the Conservatives that they did not 
adopt the proper and the sure mode of 
putting the lying lips to silence and 
shame ; and we feel that they will merit 
further censure, if they do not, when 
opportunity is afforded them in the 
ensuing session of Parliament,* expose 
faithfully the artifices from which Irish 
Protestants have recently been deli- 
vered, and compel her majesty’s mi- 
nisters to separate their cause, if they 
can, from the cause of those who have 
been in Ireland “ dishonestly active in 
sowing the seeds of religious intole- 
rance and national discord.” 





* Why should they not be instructed by Mr. O'Connell, who proposes actually 


to make the melancholy deaths at Castleblaney, the main subject of an address to 
the Queen? Conservatives should feel shame and degradation when they hear this 
and remember the martyrs and the murders of the last five years, and their own 


supineness, 




























































GORDON’s 


Tue literary world has been for some 
years lamenting the scarcity of poetry. 
Some of our critical brethren have 
even gone so far as to predict that this 
delightful art will soon be left without 
a worshipper: that men have grown 
too wise any longer to waste their 
energies on a pursuit so unsubstantial 
in itself, and so ill repaying the trouble 
required. We confess that we our- 
selves were somewhat inclined to the 
same opinion. We even thought we 
could discover in what manner the 
faculties and powers, exerted by a 
former generation in this department, 
were employed by the present. We 
believed we could trace the imaginative 
temperament still “giving to airy no- 
thing a local habitation and a name,” 
still colouring all things with hues not 
their own, and discovering eveu in the 
commonest and meanest object some- 
thing to admire and be charmed with. 
How else, indeed, can we account for 
the opinions of those, who fancy griev- 
ances which have never existed, set 
aside the realities of experience for 
the chimerical projects of theorists, 
and impute purity to the disciples of 
Peter Dens—love of freedom to the 
threatener of cross-bones and coffins ? 
The truth is, that the same love of fic- 
tion continues, but it is exerted in a 
different direction: the view is still 
through a medium that deceives, but 
the objects of it are altered. He, who 
of old would have been engaged in the 
task of writing “sonnets on his mistress’s 
eye-brow,” “sighing like furnace” at 
her cruelty, and making vows of eter- 
nal attachment, (the eternity, however, 
generally being of three weeks’ dura- 
tion,) now discourses with equal sin- 
cerity of devotedness to his country 
and unconquerable zeal for his interests 
(unconquerable no doubt, so long as 
her interests and his are identical). 
He, who of old, would have been from 
soured temper or mortified vanity a 
scribbler of lampoons, now struts his 
little hour as a march-of-intellect man, 
one of the small vulgar and vulgar 
small, unable to see merit or excellence 
in anything—but himself: sneers at 
the church and the aristocracy, sickens 
you with the crambe repetita of Tom 
Paine and Co., libels every honest man 
he has any dealings with, and then, 








Gordon's Poems. 





POEMS.* 


should he meet with one who will 
not allow him to do so with impunity, 
makes an apology as abject, as his ca- 
lumny was false. We need not re- 
mind our readers of that exquisite 
specimen of the Paliuodia (or full 
and complete recantation of what, in 
polite language, is termed a mistake) 
exhibited lately by the ex-member for 
the Queen’s County,—the now im- 
mortal and illustrious Pat Lalor. Nei- 
ther is it necessary for us to offer any 
specimens—while the Corn-Exchange 
parliament is sitting—of maudlin sen- 
timent and verbiage without meaning, 
that would not disgrace a disciple of 
the Della Cruscan school. 

Such being our view of the state of 
affairs, we of course had no hope that 
poetry could rival politics, or win back 
to their allegiance her rebellious sub- 
jects from the scenes of brawling and 
faction—from aggregate meetings or 
anti-tithe assemblies. When lo! to 
disappoint our fears and our predic- 
tions—not one poet, but a school of 
poets—a school original in its view, its 
method, its versification, and (though 
not in its subjects) in the motives for 
choosing them. 

* First Bloxham like the star of even 
Comes leading on the host of heaven.” 


And while we are yet entranced in 
wonder at the appearance of this re- 
splendent luminary above the horizon, 
behold another and another yet—un- 
doubted forerunners of a new constella- 
tion. He was, as he announced himself, 
the first to tread “ that sapphire path to 
fowl unknown,” and after his great suc- 
cess in the adventurous journey, it is 
not wonderful that others essay it—the 
new Columbus 
“to explore 

Seas yet untrodden and an unknown shore.” 
And he has been followed by rival ad- 
venturers in search of its treasures. 
In plain words, then, our poetic readers 
cannot but feel peculiarly delighted to 
find the malevolent anticipations of 
snarling critics disappointed, and that 
there are still those who—as one of 
them has of his own poems with a 
bappy union of alliteration and mo- 
desty—“ sing a song in solitude to a 
season. 

By what title the professors in the 





* Poems by M. Gordon, A.M. London, Painter. 1836. 
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new school dignify it, we are not aware, 
and shall therefore take the libert 
of naming it, the Bloxham «School, 
from an author, whose writings have 
attained a celebrity not greater than 
their merits, and who has given, in his 
preface to that inimitable production the 
new Paradise Regained, some interest- 
ing information as to. the views of the 
new school. In justice, however, to 
Mr. Robert Montgomery we must 
declare, that to him is due the 
merit of being the founder of this 
school—to Bloxham that of bringing 
it to perfection. In Satan and the 
Omnipresence of the Deity may be 
found passages that possess a felicity 
of confusedness, absurdity, and unin- 
telligibility, unless by Bloxham, never 
-since equalled—their author has the 
merit of being the first to show the 
true method of treating the most se- 
rious subjects in the most ludicrous 
manner, and making the grandest 
mean. He walks the courts of heaven 
or the burning marl of hell with all the 
air of a petit maitré or French dancing- 
master, with neck-cloth—a la Byron, 
silk stockings and pumps: looks through 
an opera glass at the most awful 
mysteries, and while treating the 
most momentous subjects, never forgets 
himself and his vanity. We have yet 
chosen to name the new school from 
another, because the later writers in it 
seem to have modelled themselves upon 
his style; and also lest our readers 
might, as we have known sometimes to 
happen, mistake Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery for a very different person, 
Mr. James Montgomery, the distin- 
guished author of the Pelican Island, 
the World before the Flood, and many 
hymns which will live as long as piety 
and genius are revered amongst men, 
It is our intention at present to bring 
before our reader’s notice, the works of 
one, who is worthy to be classed asa 
disciple in this school not inferior to 
the founders ; and we would first ad- 
monish him of the process of mental 
discipline and purgation, necessary to 
be undergone by all who would enter 
upon the study of the mysteries in the 
poetic world about to be revealed. It 
is then indispensably necessary that all 
prejudices and preconceived notions 
should be laid aside, whether resulting 
from an old fashioned education or a 
contracted mind—the idola fori and 
tribus—such as that Milton, or Shak- 
speare, or Pope were poets, that there 
is any excellence in harmony of versi- 
fication, perspicuity of language, or just- 
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ness of thought. As to the latter fan- 
cies, say these writers, the first is well 
enough for those who have more ear 
than soul, the second for those who 
have dull comprehensions; and the 
third for unimaginative prosemen. Any 
man, who has patience enough to reckon 
on his fingers the number of syllables, 
may be harmonious, who will conde- 
scend to please the majority of men— 
perspicuous, who is content to plod 
along the highroad of common sense— 
wise. But they assert that the true 
poetic genius never could stoop to 
such compliances, or endure the re- 
straints of such a system. It delights 
in the strange, and wild, and visionary 
—aims above the contemptible vulgar 
—brings into juxtaposition the most 
opposed elements, and by its own 
transmuting power moulds them into 
a beautiful or wondrous combination. 
Every one has heard of angels, and 
Tabor, and gas, but only a Bloxham 
could think of making the angels lamp- 
lighters, and illumining Tabor with 
gas. Many a man has been in love, 
but only a Gordon could put the follow- 
ing sentiment or express it thus, 


Tho’ now her lip, a sweet sneer’s distant trace, 
That would all thoughtless rapture laugh to nought. 
*Twas but the apocalypse 
Of feelings most refined. 


Timid men would have shrunk ap- 
palled from an attempt to describe the 
place where “the damned do dwell.” 
They would, we say, have shrunk even 
from the contemplation of it. Not-so 
the poet of the new school. Not so 
Gordon ; where other men faint, he 
waxes strong; where others are af- 
frighted, he is not only unmoved, but 
exulting ; and accordingly we have 
from the pen of this astonishing writer, 
A vision of Hell, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen—unique, we will 
venture to assert, of its kind. 


A VISION OF HELL. 
I had a dream of Hell ; and there methought 
I saw unbodied souls, that still expect 
Asbestos-bodies, which resist the waste, 
Not torture of eternal flames, await 
Their fiery resurrection,—saw them gasp, 
Howling with startling blasphemies, mean time, 
Till their gasps drown'd their baffled sighs, and pain 
Of body and of mind all utterance chok’d: 
Lean Avarice relax’d his griping fist, 
And Superstition was no more ;—for men 
Were devils, and, like devils, believ’d and trembled ; 
And truth no more had power to sanctify. 
There was no time, no place, or placeless time, 
Or place without all time,—a dreary blank, 
Where neither past nor future wooed the gaze 
Of mem'ry or of hope, but present ill 
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Absorb'd all passions in her dreary shroud. 

The world that was, was not ; and, God, no more, 

Spar'd, for the sake of the incarnate Word, 

His tortures and his anguish, those who sinn'd, 

But in an ocean torrent, gush'd abroad 

His desolating rage, and justice stern 

Launch'd her wild thunders in their mad career : 

With lip voracious, but forbidding, wild, 

They drained the cup of wrath, ev’n till the dregs, 

The bitter dregs they wrung, and wash'd their 

throats, 

Their arid throats, with that which could not slake. 
And QO, eternity, illimitable 

Years, and the immortality of death, 

When the past brings regret, the present pain, 

The future like the present, still to come, 

Still coming, and for evermore to come, 

Hopeless and cheerless, vague and undefin'd 


Nothing can be more admirable 
than this extract, or more calculated to 
give our readers a clear perception of 
the immense improvement introduced 
into poetic literature by this anthor. 
Instead of that plain style which any 
one can understand, that distinctness 
which brings the idea definitely before 
you, recommended heretofore, we 
have a sublime mistiness and mystery 
of expression, a grand dimness of out- 
line, a mixture of strange notions, and 
stranger language, which only those 
who are deeply imbued with the Blox- 
ham spirit can duly appreciate. No- 
thing can be imagined more appalling 
than the abrupt burst with whieh th 
90em commences. TL had a dream of 
Hell—the accent falls full on the last 
terrific monosyllable, and the soul, 
startled and alarmed, is prepared for 
the announcement— 


And there methought 
I saw unbodied souls, that still expect 
Asbestos bodies. 


Before it has recovered from this, 
gasps, sighs, startling blasphemies, meu 
changed into devils, all the phantasma- 
goria ofa hideous dream, are poured in 
on it, and only cease for one moment 
to amaze the reader with that subile 
conception, 


There was no time, no place, or placeless time, 
Or place without all time, 


which, with one exception, also to be 
found in this singular poew, viz.— 


The future, like the present, still to come, 

Still coming, and for evermore to come, 

is for exquisite unintelligibility with- 
out parallel in the whole compass of 
English literature. Scarcely inferior, 
though in a different style, is the follow- 
ing passage from the Philosophy of 
Love, by the same author. 


“ Ye are fair, 
And fair to win our love, and fain would make 
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That fairness still more like the tints of air 

By arts to win our hearts; and, tho’ things shake 
Our pride, and startle the still-coiling snake 

Of stubborn feelings, ye have such a grace, 

So studiously embellish’d for our sake, 

That gazing in the mirror of your face, 

We love ourselves anew, and youthful hopes retrace 
And, tho’ all flattery is a dangerous charm, 

And of all flatteries, that is most untrue, 
Resulting from the fondness of alarm, 

We sce we waken in your cheek’s flush’d hue, 
Yet, if one vanity we e’er may view, 

A venial crime, and sure to be forgiv’n, 

"Tis this by Earth, atleast, if not by Heaven.” 


Nor has he who has sung so well of 
the philosophy of love, left the practice 
unexperienced and uncelebrated, Many 
are the heart-breaking and unutterably 
ng passazes descriptive of this 





tear-caus 
passion, and its sweet melancholy mad- 
ness, Many the moving and irresistible 
addresses to the beloved maiden. Take 
the two following as specimens :— 


O thou, whate’er thy name, who art 
My dwelling places of delights ; 
My life, my soul, my better part ; 
My light of lichts. 


O come to me, O come to me: 
Ah, would that could I say, for aye ; 
Nor more our hospitality 
Doubt, but say yea,” 


* O thou, the chaste and free, hard things 
To mingle in this world of ours ; 

Come to this shed, bone of my bone ; 

Too long our heart to Meshech clings ; 
‘Too long we've wasted all our hours 

In tabernacles not our own,” 


He has, however, left the history of 
his amorous days in great obscurity, 
and while we acknowledge how much 
the art, shown in abruptly pausing at 
the most interesting part of the tale, 
conduces to increase anxiety, we must 
deplore, with all the anguish of unsa- 
tisfied curiosity, the sparing information 
conveyed in such stanzas as the fol- 
lowing :— 
*‘ The blush that innocence derives from blame, 
Suppos’d in wiles, that scarce could such appear, 

Was th’ answering look, that shrunk 

From mine, tho’ not with pain. 


Besides, familiar tones,—the mutual name,— 
With ease repeated, without fault or fear; 
These prompted by degrees, 
A corresponding sigh, 


But, soon, the serpent wove his Gordian twine, 
And made the innocent freshness of the flowers, 
A fragrance, that cannot 
Th’ embittered breast suffice.” 


Nor is this more explicit— 


“ To lovely S each fond remembrance clings, 
Whose kind applauses lent thee stronger win gs ; 
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Each classic feeling mingles with that name, 
Which prudence fixes, and which dunces blame ; 
For, while to dunces her elation gay 
A reckless, airy spirit might betray, 
Still, in her cheek’s soft flush, "twas mine to see 
All, all a woman’s sensibility. 

But, vain for me the sighs of beauty rise; 
With her’s compared, O, what are —— —— eyes? 
Whose too exub’rant bosom is supplied 
With needful hoards of more exub’rant pride, 
Her fond good-humour kills me, as I dwell 
Upon her settled dulness ;—fare-her-well— 
Farewell to her, farewell to every snare, 
Each vulgar jade, and literary fair : 
Full long I've strove, but not in myrtle bowers, 
Tu root up weeds, without effacing flowers.” 


Mr. Gordon rejects the miserable 
method of writing epigrams with point 
and humour, followed by such dull 
poets as Martial and Prior, and con- 
siders they should be simple enuncia- 
tions of a sentiment or thought. Pro- 
bably nothing can be imagined more 
admirable than the following of this 
kind. The vain folly of seeking for 
wit or humour is so completely avoided, 
and a certain quiet simplicity, far more 
irresistibly producing laughter, (but at 
what we will not say.) is so well pre- 
served. 

“ The fool’s fat eyes, aye, shun, And shut out the 
dread gleam 

That, from truth’s dazzling sun, Doth too severely 
beam. 


"jis strange, that Judah’s scourge, Nebuchad- 
neazar, 

(Whom th’ Hucibrastic Homer rhymes to Cesar) 

And Israel’s should end like, in Shalmanezer; 

Till Belus, really, ended in Belshazzar.” 


“ 'Twixt Temperance Clubs, Steam Engines, Omni- 
busses— 

Cheap trash—Reform—this cent. all time non. 
plusses. 


Io, Judah Judas Maccabeaus, not 
Vainly restored: if him Iscariot 
Owns ancestor, on’s scutcheon ’tis a blot.” 


* Let not the empty retro-junct of great 
Cyprus, or Alexander ev’n, elate; 

Herod was cali’d so, who, while he rebuilt 
Sebaste and the temple, heap’d up guilt; 
Antiochus, too, hight Epiphanes, 

Was pun’d t’ Epimanes, or what you please. 


Bally—Ath—Cliath’s, th’ old name of Eblana, 
Or town of hurdles, strown o’er Liffianna: 
Beeotians, say, why, among twenty more, 
We've Ballyragget, too, and Ballytore ?” 


“ I’ve one more Eprigram: but, Jereboam, 
False rhyme, false subject he, to Rehoboam."’ 


We have already had occasion to say 
that the new school is distinguished 
from any preceding, not only by the 
method of treating, but also of choosing 
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its subjects. Its great founder tells us, 
that lie selected the Paradise Regained, 
beeause “its grandeur and dignity 
filled the cravings of his soul,” and 
also because “having been already 
treated by Milton, it met his views of 
emulation as a poet.” 

In the same spirit, the muse of Gor- 
don—matre filia pulcrior— selected, 
Ist, Such subjects as were suited to its 
gigantic powers—Hell, The Philoso- 
phy of Love, Calvary, Choruses of 
Angels and Demons, Grammatical 
Acrostics, and Desultory Thoughts on 
every subject ; 2dly, Such as met his 
views of emulation as a poet—Para- 
phrase on Job, (which might weary 
even its hero’s patience,) Versions of 
the Psalms, Laments in the manner of 
Ossian, -Canticles in the manner of 
David. This judicious method of 
selection has thus caused a very charm- 
ing variety in the volume, and enabled 
the author to relieve the mind ha- 
rassed by deep thought, with carols, 
lays, and every other form of verse, 
« historical- -p sastoral, pastoral - comical, 
tragical-pastoral, comical-iragica!.’ You 
pass at once “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe ;’ from 


The smoke-grimed devils wandering to and fro, 


to Lilia’s curls, Rosa Matilda’s bonnet, 
or the Printer’s Devil. The gloom of 
Bereavement is relieved by the Rap- 
tures of Love, the sorrows of Retro- 
spect cheered by the | hopes of enjoy- 
ment, and the sparkle of an Epigram 
agreeaLly diversifies the tediousness 
of Desultory Thoughts on Poetry, Soli- 
tude, and Human Life. No parts of 
Milton’s works are more generally 
pleasing, than those which speak of 
himself and his habits of life, and we 
are sure of our reader’s gratitude for 
presenting them with Gordon’s deseri 
tion of the scenes whence his youthful 
genius drew inspiration. 


** Know’st thou the Brusna, small, but ancient rill, 

That rolls its fatt‘ning verdure through the meads, 

Whose grassy margins drink fresh health and 

growth 

From that nutritious rivulet that looks 

Fresh as young Eve, when one day witness’d both 

Her nuptials and her birth, and Earth was young, 

And Man was young, and Nature all was youth? 
And know’st thou Clara? To indite which name 

Makes my heart swell with retrospections sweet; 

Clara—the scatter’d hamlet—sprinkled white 

O’er bowers, by friendship hallow’d and by love: 

Speak not of Tempe, nor the magic isle, 

Where slept the sapient lover in the lap 

Of the immortal Syren ;—tell not of 

The Goshen of old Egypt where the seed, 

The holy seed, lived pastoral, till a King 

Arose, who knew not Joseph nor his line: 
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Clara!~—O Clara !—Erin’s loveliest scene, 
How ill exchanged for thee were aught that Bards 
Image in fable in their idlesse sweet. 

Here dwelt the Bard of inspiration full, 
Here he would roam ;—here the wild scene enjoy, 
When the clouds wept in torrents, and the gricf 
Of the distracted atmosphere in tears 
Of sorrow gushed.” 


We regret our limits oblige us now 
to conclude, by congratulating the 
public on this singularly original and 
ingenious volume. We are sure they 
will be delighted to hear that there is 
probably a still richertreat preparing for 
them, at least if we may venture to 
judge from the list of subjects Mr. 
Gordon announces are hereafter to be 
treated by him—subjects, we will ven- 


The Remembrance of Youth is a Sigh. 
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ture to say, peculiarly suited to his 
—. and that seem, as it were, to 
1ave been reserved for him. 


** Come, Muse, I sing no fabled, pains, nor dara 
Aspire to themes sublime ;—outgoings brief 
Best suit th’ unpractised wing, till more matured 
Some future day may sublimate my strains ; 
How Macedonia triumph’d, and the last 
Darius, Codomannus height, downfell 

Th’ Emathian great before ; or the ten tribes, 
How them and their Hoshea’s place usurp’d 
Cuthceans, or how fell the other twain 

With Mattaniah, Zedekiah hight 

By Nebuchadnezzar and Jehocakin, 

Till Titus made short work o’ th’ chosen race : 
Quadrata, too, may prompt some ancient lay, 
Or Herod, trampling on Antigonus.” 


“THE REMEMBRANCE OF YOUTH IS A SIGH.” 


(Saying of Ali, the son of Mahomet.) 


*Twas when the sultry summer sun sunk down the blue hill side, 
And lengthened shadows had begun to mark the eventide, 

And village bells in sweet-toned chime poured on the still calm air, 
The voice of holy peace to man to rest from toil and care, 


An aged man sate in the cool and balmy breeze that played | 
Around the thin white locks that down his time-worn forehead stray’d, 

The chilling years had quenched the fire within his glazing eye, 

And bowed his form, once straight and proud in manhood’s energy. 


Fast by his feet in glimmering sheen a streamlet leaped along 
Flinging into the ghostly light a gush of wordless song, 

While by a cankering dial shaft a fair child stood alone, 

And laughed to see the stream run past, the shades flit o’er the stone. 


The old man smiled to see the child thus sporting recklessly, 

As ’twere with precious time, that led life to eternity, 

And then he sighed as memory’s tide poured o’er his lone heart fast, 

The thoughts of years, as streams long pent burst from their bonds at last, 


He sighed, as passed in dim review before his spirit’s eye, 

The shadows of departed things, the light of joys gone by, 

The loved, the true, the fair, the brave, before the mourner stood 
Once more as in lite’s happier day, to mock his solitude. 


The child hath crept to where he sate thus musing long and mute, 

And struck in childish restlessness against his grandsire’s foot— 

They're gone i—they’re gone !—the vision’s fled as ghosts at dawn of morn, 
And in the solemn, pale twilight, the old man rose forlorn. 


“ Sooth hast thou said, thou ancient sage,” in bitterness he cried, 
For now no more his spirits woe would utterance be denied— 
“Sooth hast thou said, when age looks back upon the days gone by, 
Time drifted o’er his head he finds their memory a sigh.” 


« A sigh to think upon the hours of sinless infancy, 
When earth seemed strewed with bright-eyed flow’rs and life a revelry. 
When sorrow left no sting behind and laughter chased our tears, 


And we but smiled as Time coiled round our hearts his chain of years. 
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“A sigh o’er that sweet spring of life when first the young heart knows 
A gush of strange and tender thought that o’er the bosom flows, 

The throb of love intensely felt within its bursting core, 

When beauty’s eye first lights the flood that darkling ran before. 


“ A sigh o’er manhood’s glorious dawn when heart and hope were strong, 
And visions bright of high emprise the proud soul lured along ; 

When, like a well of quickening spell, life flowed in plenteous stream, 
And round its brink we pressed to drink, Love, Friendship, Glory, Fame. 


“ A sigh o’er manhood’s soberer prime, when, dream and passion gone, 
The high heart’s blood in calmer pace more measuredly flowed on, 

Day after day all patiently ambition’s paths to roam 

And shrink at peaceful eventide to holier joys of home, 


“ A sigh for these, for each, for all—prime, youth, and childhood gay, 
Each dear life-drop that ruthless time drains from our hearts away ; 
O’er all we’ve loved and lost that now like ruins round us lie 

And make lone life a wilderness, and memory a sigh. 


“Oh, God! the aged lingerer, thy bitterest dregs, aye, drains 
Within that cup that passeth not while one sharp drop remains, 
As year by year the friends most dear that on his bosom lay 
Like ripples on the ocean’s breast, pass one by one away. 


“ What skills it that his name was high in years that now are gone, 
That sculptured fame and dinted mail hang o’er his cold hearth-stone, 
The niche that holds some Scion loved, the portrait-clothed walls 
But mock him in the solitude of still and childless halls. 


“ As o’er the tomb, beneath whose pile the once proud spirit sleeps, 
The cold stern marble effigy its mocking vigil keeps, 

So o’er the palsied soul that tombs youth’s crushed and perished fires, 
The chill dull form of age weighs down, till life itself expires. 


“ Oh, not to him !—not unto him life wears the brilliant hues 

That hope and feelings fresh and strong round all her scenes diffuse, 
The sluggish pulse of feeling swells more dull at every heave, 

And hope hath dué one lure in store—the quiet of the grave, 


“ And is it so—is there no hope beyond this sad world’s gloom 
Save that the sceptic’s frightful creed finds in an endless tomb ? 
Is there no life when death is past—no joy when grief is o’er, 
No memory of all we loved to cheer the heart once more ? 


“‘ A smile passed o’er the old man’s lips, he raised his head on high 
To where the lustrous stars of heaven hung twinkling silently, 

His dim eye seemed to search as if a record true were there 

Of all the world had now forgot of perished joy and care. 


“ There is a memory,” he cried, “ within yon pure world found, 


Sweet as the fragrance morning’s beams draw from the dew-damped ground, 


The memory of days well spent, that costs the heart no sigh, 
That lights the close of weary life with hope and bliss on high.” 


The child hath ta’en his grandsire’s hand, now wearied with his play, 
And sportively essayed to draw the musing man away, 

Then down the silvery streamlet’s bank, slow in the gleaming light, 
Mourning old age and childhood gay passed from before my sight. 
lora. 
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MEMORANDA FROM OUR TABLETS OF THE MONTH. 


Usper this head we intend in future to present our re uders with a record of all 
such passing events as we may deem it of importance should not be forgotten. 
The design has been suzgested to us by observing the number of passing oc. 
eurrences which are valuable as throwing light upon the history or the designs 
of parties in Ireland, and of which yet uo authentic record of easy reference is 
preserved. We have resolved in future to devote a few pages of this jour. 
nal to noting down, in a condensed form, those oecurrences which each month 
presents, worthy of observation. Perhaps we ought to take shame to ourselves 
for not having earlier commenced a duty which we feel to be an important one, 
We commence, however, auspiciously, with the aceession of a new sovereign, 
and we shall endeavour that, from the beginning of the reign of Victoria, the 
examiner of Irish politics will find in our pages a full and convenient survey of 
the events which throw light upon his study. 

The title we have selected may perhaps convey to onr readers an accurate 


notion of our design 5 we purpose to present it the close of each month 
just such a sum nary of its « ve nts as might be formed from the memoranda of a 
close and attentive observer of public events in Lreland—of one anxions to pre- 


serve a record of all events affecting the political character of his country— 
the various shapes and forms under which the anti-Protestant movement is dlis- 
y pore com luct of the executive and of its inferior officers—the deport- 

ent of the Roman Catholic clergy—the difereut appearances of insurrection 
“a outrage—all, in a word, that constitutes the interval history of Ireland, 
shall be faithfully noted down. 

We have not space at our dis posal to occupy our pages with any introductory 
observatious. Our plan will perhaps be best understood as we proce sd with its 
execution. We have only to observe that the necess:ties of publication demand 
that memoranda of each number must ciose with the 23d of the mouth. Our 
next tablets will of course commence where the preceding ones break off. 

We ought perhaps to a ld our expression of regret that our details for this 
month are not quite so full and e np ehensive as we could desire. The dith- 
culty of condensing together a mass of intelligence scattered through various 
sources of information ; the care required in selecting what is of importance, 
and the trouble of acquiring correct information with regard to any matter on 
which we haz wd.e a a itement, is greater—" nuch greater than our readers might 
perhaps be inclined to imagine. We feel aa however, the importance of 
furnishing a deposi itory where may be preserved a record of the events to which 
the politician is necessitated to refer, and we shall use our utmost endeavours 
to make our memoranda available for the purpose of throwing light on the con- 
duct and progress of parties in Ireland. 


We commence our tablets with the volved upon me the duty of administer- 
accession of our most gracious Queen, ing the government of this empire. This 
Itisa good and a fit commencement awful responsibility is imposed upon me 
to the records of her reign over her 80 suddenly, and at so early a period of 
Irish subjects, to preface it with her ™Y life, that I should feel myseif utterly 
gracious declaration to her privy oppressed by the burthen, were | not 
council. On her m jesty’s solemn Sustained by the hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has called me to this work, 
will give me strength for the performance 
of it, and that I shall find, in the purity 
of my intentions, and in my zeal for the 
public welfare, that support, and those 
resources which usually belong to a more 
mature age, and to longer experience. 

“T place my firm reliance upon the 
wisdom of parliament, and upon the loy- 
alty and affection of my people. I es- 


promise “to maintain the reformed 
religion,” her loyal Irish subjects rely 
with affectionate confidence and grati- 
tude. 

June 20.—Her majesty, Queen Vie- 
toria, ascended the throne of her an- 
cestors. On her accession she made 
the following gracious declaration to 
the lords of her privy council. 


«“ The severe and afflicting loss which 


the nation has sustained by the death of 


his majesty, my beloved uncle, has de- 


teem it also a peculiar advantage, that I 
succeed to a sovereign whose constant 
regard for the rights and liberties of his 
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subjects, and whose desire to promote the 
amelioration of the laws and institutions 
of the country, have rendered his name 
the object of general attachment and ve- 
neration. 

« Educated in England, under the ten- 
der and enlightened care of a most affec- 
tionate mother, I have learned from my 
infancy to respect and love the constitu- 
tion of my native country. 

«Tt will be my unceasing study to 
maintain the reformed religion, as by law 
established, securing at the same time to 
all the full enjoyment of religious liberty ; 
and I shall steadily protect the rights, 
and promote, to the utmost of my power, 
the happiness and welfare of all classes of 
my subjects.” 


Alas that we are forced to turn from 
this gracious declaration of our young 


MESSAGE FROM THE CROWN TO 


June 23.—Lord John Russell in the 
Commons, and Lord Melbourne in the 
Lords announced the intentions of 
her majesty’s government. All the 


POPISH INTERFERENCE WITH T 


June 27.—The customary procla- 
mation of the lord lieutenant and 
council directing the necessary changes 
in the liturgy, consequent upon the 
demise of the crown, bears the signa- 
ture of two popish privy councillors. 
It is fitting that this first attempt at 
such an intrusive interference should 
not pass unnoticed. It now appears 
that the popisn privy councillors have 
a legal right to interfere with the most 
purely spiritual concerns of our church, 


and they have asserted the exercise of 


that right. Dr. Martin, the ever vigi- 
lant champion of the purity of our 
church, was the first to call attention 
to this singular, but we conscientiously 
believe ominous attempt. The feclings 
with which the popish party regarded 
this occurrence may be known from the 
comments of the Freeman's Journal. 
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and confiding sovereign, to the con- 
duct of those who are abusiug her 
royal name and prerogative in base 
subserviency to the designs of those 
who are bent on the destruction of 
that reformed religion which our sove- 
reign has thus solemnly pledged her- 
self to defend. But better days, we 
trust, are coming ; her majesty’s gene- 
rous confidence with which she relies 
on her parliament and people will not 
be disappointed, and her trusty and 
loyal subjects will rally round her 
throne at the ensuing election, and 
emancipate her trom the thraldom of 
men who eall theiselves her servants, 
but are in reality her masters. We 
will proceed with our memoranda of 
the proceedings of the month. 


BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Irish bills postponed—the business of 
parliament to be brought to a termina- 
tion as speedily as possible, with a 
view to dissolution. 


IE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


“’Tis, no doubt, desperately galling 
to such narrow-minded people as Dr. 
Martin to see Roman Catholic signatures 
attached to a proclamation ; and it is, no 
doubt, exquisitely painful to the other sons 
of the Church to find Roman Catholics 
privileged to comMaND the law-church 
clergy to make certain alterations in the 
Liturgy of the Establishment. The poor 
devils have reason to be a little out of 
temper just now. The queen, though 
head of the church, is not the head of a 
faction, Clouds aud darkness lour over 
the prospects of the parsons, and it is 
only natural that a little murkiness 
should envelope the intellect of the par- 
sons themselves.” 


If comment were needed to illus- 
trate the design and spirit of the 
interference, it is supplied here. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND LORD DURHAM CONSERVATIVES. 


June 29.—Lord John Russell ad- 
dressed the electors of the borough of 
Stroud. The following are the con- 
cluding sentences of his address :— 

“ With respect to other questions of 
great importance, my opinions and con- 
duct during the past must serve as an in- 
dication for the future. 

“IT have endeavoured to strengthen our 


institutions by reforming them ; to obtain 
complete aud full liberty for every reli- 
gious opinion; to give to Ireland the 
franchises of Great Britain, But in 
so doing I have been cautious not so to 
innovate as toadmit any principle by which 
our ancient institutions might themselves 
be endangered ; not so to define religious 
liberty as to weaken the Established 
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Church ; not so to provide for the wants 
and wishes of the people of Ireland as to 
break or disturb the unity of the empire. 
In this spirit I must always oppose any 
propositions for the adoption of an elective 
House of Lords, or of the voluntary prin- 
ciple in religion. 

«“ There is but one subject more to 
which I shall particularly allude, as it has 
been little discussed in parliament, I mean 
the extension of education. The state has 
in this matter a paramount duty to per- 
form. It was the benevolent wish of 
George III. that every child in his do- 
minions might be able to read the Bible. 
May his illustrious descendant see that 
wish accomplished! May the diffusion 
of knowledge, the increase of religion and 
morality, and the augmented happiness of 
the people, make the present reign more 
truly glorious than triumphs in the field 
have rendered those which preceded it, 
and ¢‘ Peace have her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.’ 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

«J. Russe.” 


July 8th.—Lord Durham addressed 
a letter to the electors of the northern 
division of the county that bears his 
name. It is a singular coincidence 
that both Lord John Russell’s address 
to the electors of Stroud, and the letter 
of Lord Durham breathe a high Con- 
servative spirit—both noble lords pro- 
fess themselves warmly attached to the 
Established Church. Lord John in- 
deed concludes with expressions which 
in his lips can only be regarded as hy- 
pocrisy—both are opponents of all or- 
ganic change. Hypocrisy has been 
termed the homage that vice pays to 
virtue and the counterfeit the best test 
of the value of the thing imitated. 
Lord John Russell’s and Lord Dur- 
ham’s eager protestations of Conserva- 
tive principles are at least a test of 
the value of these principles with the so- 
vereign or the people, or perhaps with 
both. Lord Durham thus concludes— 

«« As for myself; as you have done me 
the honour, by desire of the meeting, to 
ask my advice, I will tell you candidly 
what my views are. They are what they 
have ever been, and are neither changed 
nor modified. I wish to rally as large a 
portion of the British people as possible 
around the existing institutions of the 
country, the throne, lords, commons, and 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


NO. 1.—MR. GORE JONES. 
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the Established Church. I do not wish 
to make new institutions, but to preserve, 
and strengthen the old. Herein lies the 
difference between me and my opponents. 
Some would confine the advantages of 
those institutions to as small a class as 
possible; I would throw them open to 
all who had the ability to comprehend 
them, and the vigour to protect them. 
Others, again, would annihilate them, for 
the purpose of forming new ones on fan- 
ciful and untried principles. I would, I 
repeat, preserve them, but increase their 
efficiency, and add to the number of their 
supporters, I have often stated the modes 
by which, as I imagine, that efficiency can 
be most readily produced ; but I have ever 
accompanied those declarations, as I do 
now, with the announcement of my de- 
termination never to force them peremp- 
torily or dogmatically on the considera- 
tion of the government or the parliament. 
If they are (as in my conscience I believe 
them to be) useful and salutary measures, 
for they are based on the implicit confi- 
dence in the loyalty and good feeling of 
the people, the course of events, and the 
experience of every day, will remove the 
objections and prejudices which may now 
exist, and insure their adoption, whenever 
they are recommended by the deliberate 
and determined voice of the people. 

“ This, in a few words, is my political 
creed ; and no one can look for my co- 
operation or support on any other grounds, 
It has been my ruling principle through- 
out my political life to endeavour to bring 
all classes, especially the middle and 
lower, within the pale of the true, not 
the spurious constitution. I have ever 
wished to give the latter an interest in the 
preservation of privileges, which exclu- 
sion would no longer render obnoxious 
to them ; to make them feel that whilst 
the crown enjoyed its prerogatives, and 
the upper classes their honours, they also 
were invested with privileges most valu- 
able to them; and, moreover, that all, se- 
parately and collectively, rested on the 
common basis of national utility. 

« J remain, sir, with great regard, your 
most obedient servant, 

“« DurHAM. 


«Russell Bowlby, Esq. &c.” 


Mr. O'Connell moved at the Gene- 
ral Association, that Lord Durham's 
address be adopted as the political 
creed of the people of Ireland—car- 
ried unanimously. 


RADICAL VERACITY. 


Hunter and others,” terminated this 


June 26th.—The trial in the case of day by a verdict for the defendants.— 


“John Gore Jones, v. Cunningham, 


The circumstances attending this trial 
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are so extraordinary, and so illustrative 
of the nature of the evidence which is 
considered sufficient to prejudice the 
cause of loyalty in Ireland, that they 
demand from us a record. 


Mr. John Gore Jones—who was a 
violent, and indeed we might almost add 
an outrageous Orangeman in days when 
high Protestant principles were in fa- 
vour—has latterly, as our readers are 
aware, acted a very conspicuous part 
as a stipendiary magistrate—a situation 
in which he has exhibited a more than 
ordinary zeal against his former asso- 
ciates. He was selected as one of the 
accusing witnesses against the Orange 
institution in the anomalous proceed- 
ing of a committee of the House of 
Commons, called an enquiry into its 
character, in the spring of 1835. In 
the course of his evidence, he brought 
charges against the mavistrates of the 
county of Derry of being partisans. 
These charges being made public, drew 
from certain of the magistrates a requi- 
sition to Lord Garvagh, in which they 
denounced Mr. Jones as having “basely 
maligned and traduced them ;” and in 
certain resolutions adopted on the 26th 
February 1836, they alleged that in his 
evidence before the Orange Committee, 
Mr. Gore Jones had stated wilful false- 
hoods. Mr. Jones brought an action 
against the magistrates who published 
these resolutions, for libel—the defen- 
dants justified the libel—and on Friday 
the 23d of June, the case came on for 
trial in the court of Queen’s Bench, be- 
fore Mr. Justice Crampton aud a spe- 
cial jury. The case occupied the court 
three days—Fight different allega- 
tions of the plaintiff before the com- 
mittee, the defendants asserted in this 
plea of justification to have been made 
by that gentleman with a knowledge of 
their falsehood—the learned judze 
charged the jury, that except they were 
satisfied that all of these allegatious 
were false, and uttered by the plaintiff 
with a knowledge of their falsehood, 
they were bound to find for the plain- 
tiff, The jury found for the defen- 
dants. 


We deem it right to put the issue of 
this trial upon record as a sample of the 
value of the evidence upon which the 
character of Irish gentlemen is im- 
pugned—hefore we proceed to record 
another illustration of its worth—we 
must only add that it was boasted, we be- 
lieve untruly, by the radical journals, that 
after the result of the trial, Mr. Jones 


Vou. 2. 
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was received with the most marked 
cordiality by the Irish government. 


NO. 2.—MR. PATRICK LALOR. 


July 3d..-Mr. Patrick Lalor, who 
formerly represented the Queen's 
County in parliament, thought proper, 
in a speech which he delivered at the 
General Association, to charge Mr. 
Schoales, the assistant-barrister for that 
county, with gross partiality in the dis- 
charge of his judicial duties as regis- 
tering barrister. Mr. Schvuales, in vin- 
dication of his character, brought an ac- 
tion for slander against his defamer, 
and Mr Lalor wrote and published 
the following document, which requires 
no comment :— 


“ To the Editor of the Morning Register. 


«« Sir,— Having on the 18th day of 
August last delivered a speech at the Na- 
tionul Association of Ireland, which 
speech was published in your paper of the 
19th of the same month, reflecting on the 
character of Mr. Schoales, as assistant- 
barrister of the Queen's county, and hav- 
ing in the course of that speech charged 
Mr. Schoales with having one rule for 
one party, and another rule for another 
party, and also having charged Mr, 
Schoales with other undue partiality in 
his office of assistant-barrister for said 
county; now I do hereby publicly acknow- 
ledge and allow that the whole of the 
statements reflecting upon the character 
of Mr. Schoales, as uttered by me in my 
speech of the above date, were unfounded 
and unjustifiable, and do hereby retract 
the same, and declare my regret aud apo- 
logise to Mr. Schoales for having given 
utterance to any expressions that could be 
considered as casting the slightest impu- 
tation on his character or conduct ; and I 
thank Mr. Schoales for having agreed to 
accept this my apology, upon my paying 
all his costs between attorney and client 
of the proceedings in the action for slan- 
der brought by him against me, and which 
was to have been tried at the ensuing 
assizes for the Queen’s County, by a spe- 
cia] jury, and upon the further terms of 
my handing over such sum as he may 
think reasonable, to be applied to such 
charitable purposes as he may think 
proper. 


« Pat. Lator.” 


We need only remark that it is upon 
such evidence as that of Mr. Pat. Lalor 
and Mr. Gore Jones, and upon such 
evidence alone, that the characters of 
Irish magistrates are defamed to the 
British people. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF WHIG PURITY. 


NO. 1.—THE DUBLIN ELECTION. 


Under their proper head our readers 
will find Mr. O’Connell’s declarations 
of the agencies upon which he depends 
for his return for the city of Dublin. 
He has openly published that the 
government will employ the influence 
they derive from their patronage to 
control the election. Elsewhere our 
readers will find the agitator’s own 
words recorded. We allude to the 
matter here, merely that we may place 
this avowal of bribery in the city of 
Dublin, in juxta-position with another 
attempt to gain a seat by a still more 
profligate act of corruption. 


NO. 2,.—THE BOROUGH OF PORTARLINGTON, 
July 10th—The Evening Mail of 


this date discloses th following facts 
in relation to the Sevsnieh of Portar- 
lington. The statement of that journal 
—a statement simultaneously appear. 
ing in several of the best informed 
London journals, is as follows :-— 


«“ An offer was made to the Earl of 
Portarlington, to purchase from him his 
influence in the borough from which he 
takes his title, for the sum of £5000, and 
a British peerage, or the elevation to a 
marquisate in the peerage of Ireland. It 
is further stated, that this neyociation 
was carried on through the instrumentality 
of an Irish solicitor. We do not wish to 
mention names, as it is not fair, except 
ou the clearest evidence, to inculpate in- 
dividuals in the guilt of such a traffic. 
The important point of the statement is, 
that an attempt was made to purchase 
the borough of Portarlington from the 
Whigs—that the purchase money was to 
be £5000—and THAT THE HONOUR OF 
THE PEERAGE WAS TO BE THROWN INTO 
THE BARGAIN.” 


That this statement is substantially 
correct, there can be no reasonable 
doubt on the mind of any one who 
reads the following letter from Colonel 


Damer, the present representative of 


the borough, and brother to the noble 
Lord, from whom the friends of reform 
proposed to pure thase the seat. It ap- 
peared in the Evening Mail of the 12th. 
In the original statement, Lord Por- 
tarlington had been represented as 
2eceding to the terms proposed. This 
drew from his brother the following— 


“* To the Editor of the Dublin Evening Mail. 


* Sir,—Your paper of yesterday con- 
tains a malicious para, graph, highly injuri- 
ous to the character of my brother Lord 
Portarlington. 

« Lord Portarlington being in London, 
I request you wil] publish, in your earliest 
number, this my contradiction of such 
part of your statement as reflects on 
Lord Portarlington, 

« ]T have reason to think it true that 
persons were found sufficiently profligate 
and corrupt to conceive the project, and 
to hint at its realization to Lord Portar- 
lington; but I beg to assure you that my 
brother rejected the base proposition with 
becoming indignation.—I have the honour 
to be Sir, your obedient servant, 

«“ Greorce Lionet Dawson Damen.” 


NO, 3.—WINDSOR AND WESTMINSTER. 


The Radical organs of the ministry 
boast, that the Queen’s personal influ- 
ence has turned Sir John Elley out of 
the representation of Windsor. The 
True Sun announces that “the warrants 
of her Majesty’s tradesmen have been 
all withheld, until after the West- 
minster election.” 


NO. 4.—COUNTY KILDARE, 


July 2ist.—Mr. Ruthven, the mem- 
ber for the county of Kildare, has 
addressed his constituents, and an- 
nounced his intention of again seeking 
their suffrages at the approaching 
election. His address contains the 
following passage :— 


* Your votes belong to the people !— 
in the name of the people I demand them 
—I seek them not for myself—lI have no 
selfish object togain. I ‘stand before you 
the humble, but honest and determined 
leader of the working aud industrious 
classes in the coming fight! To prove 
my statement: Learn, then, that every 
inducement has been held out to prevail 
on me to retire from the contest. I was 
OFFERED THE PROMIBE OF PLace!—J was 
offered money! A large sum of money 
was offered me, should I agree to give way 
to the new Whig candidate. Men of 
Kildare, I refused both. I had nothing 
to sell but the rights of the people—I 
never had any other pretensions to repre- 
sent Kildare, but that the people chose 
me. The people never shall be sold by 
me. Ihave not yet sold, and never will 
sell myself, my principles, or my honour. 
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NEW TREASONABLE SOCIETY, 


June 28th.—Mr. O'Connell, under 
this date, addressed a letter to the 
General Association, in which he ad- 
vised the organization of a new trea- 
sonable society, under the title of the 
Friends of the Queen. Among other 


THE IRISH 


July 11th.—A most important con- 
versation occurred in the House 
of Lords. The Marquis of West- 
meath brought forward the case of 
the restoration of Sir Richard Nagle 
to the commission of the peace. 
It appeared that under the vice- 
royalty of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, Lord Westmeath, as lieutenant 
of the county Westmeath, had been 
directed by Lord Plunkett, then, as 
now, Lord Chancellor, to remove Sir 
Richard Nagle from the commission, 
in consequence of his conduct at an 
anti-tithe meeting. A letter was ad- 
dressed by. Mr, Drummond to his lord- 
ship, desiring him to reinstate Sir 
Richard Nagle, and in opposition to 
the strong remonstrances of Lord West- 
meath, the step was carried into effect. 


‘¢ He need not remind the house that 
such a course of proceeding was, towards 
him, (Lord Westmeath,) most uncour- 
teous. He was, in the first instance, 
made the vehicle of a most ungracious 
communication; he had endeavoured to 
perform the duty with as little pain to the 
party principe ally concerned as possible, 
and, alter the lapse of a very short time, 
he was, in the most unceremonious way 
possible, called upon to undo all that he 
had done. Let the house only look at 
the effect which this was calculated to 
produce in Ireland—it had the effect of 
placing the priests and their party over 
the head of the representative of the so- 
vereign in Ireland.” 


In relation to the 
stipendiary magistrates, Lord West- 
meath brought forward, from many in- 
stances, the names of two persons so 
appointed, who had been active mem- 
bers of the rebellious association. His 
lordship might have added, that the 
dissolution of the Orange Institution 
in April 1336, was preceded by a distinct 
and positive pledge from Lord Mor- 
peth, that government would use their 
utmost endeavour to discourage all po- 
litical associations in Ireland. 

Lora Westmeath also stated that 27 
# sons wler sentence of death, had 


appointment of 





_ 


expressions, we find the following: 

The disaffected party in Ireland, who 
have hitherto been styled Orangemen, 
will use every means of effecting their 
disloyal designs.” 


SXECUTIVE. 


been discharged by Lord Mulgrave ; 
33 under sentence of transportation for 
life; 2 under sentence for fourteen 
years ; 63 for seven years ; for minor 
offences 960 ; making in all 1086 cases. 
Out of the 960 minor cases, 5 were 
persons convicted of perjury ; 16 of 
manslaughter ; and 3 of keeping bro- 
thels. A number of persons had been 
discharged out of the Essex hulk, 

without any reasons assigned for their 
liberation. Lord Westmeath hed given 
notice of this intended motion on the 
Friday previous, but Lord Mulgrave 
found it convenient to s ay that he was 


not prepared with documents to answer 
any of the charges of the noble mar- 
quis, but he spoke generally of the 
increasing tranquillity of the country. 
Lord Roden, in re ply to the state- 
ment of the tranquillity of Ireland, in- 
stanced the fact, that between the 7th 


and the 16th of February, 11 murders 
were committed. He also referred to 
the proclamation issued by the Irish 
government. 


“It offered a reward of 100 guineas 
for the discovery of the armed parties 
‘‘who had attacked seven houses belong- 
ing to Roman Catholics in the parish of 
Killaman.” Now he objected to the 
statement that the houses belonged to 
Roman Catholics. The object of those 
words was to make it appear to the 
country that it was the Protestant people 
of Ireland who had committed those out- 
ages, and the effect of them had been to 
make the Roman Catholics of the south 
of Ireland the inveterate and determined 
foes of the few Protestants who were 
scattered among them, 

‘He held in his hand another procla- 
mation, dated March, 1837, in which ex- 
pressions equally objectionable were in- 
serted. ‘The preamble commenced b 
stating, that “whereas a number of -indi- 
viduals sworn to belong to the Orange 
Lodge, No. 115, had committed such and 
such offences.” Now, how was it that 
government had so far forgotten the 
functions which it ought to exercise as to 
insert in one of its proclamations that 
individuals belonged to such and such a 
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party? Did the noble earl ever insert in 
any of his proclamations that such and 
such an individual had recently belonged 
either to the Ribbon or to any other asso- 
ciation? If he had not, then the ex- 
pressions which he had quoted afforded 
another proof of the partiality of the 
noble earl, and of his desire to show that 
the Protestant population embarked as 
eagerly as the Roman Catholic population 
in the commission of crime. In both of 
these cases which he had quoted it was 
quite unnecessary for the noble earl to 
enter such expressions in his proclama- 
tion.” 

« Lord Glengall, in reply to the state- 
ment of the increasing tranquillity of 
Tipperary, read a paper, containing the 
number of committals to the gaol of Tip- 
perary in the years 1835 and 1836 re- 
spectively. From this comparison it ap- 
peared, that in 1835, there were com- 
mitted for affrays, 762; in 1836, 1233— 
for assaults, in 1835, 1436; and in 1836, 
2152—for rescue, in 1835, 401; in 1835, 
567 —for grievous assau/ts or bodily harm, 
in 1835, 338; in 1836, 859—for forcible 
possession, in 1835, 107; in 1836, 262 
—ani for larceny, in 1835, 262; and in 


ORANGE 


At the Armagh Assizes some per- 
sons were convicted for marching in 
procession on July 12, and were sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

Severe as this punishment is, we do 
not complain of it, nor do we regret 
that the disorderly persons who, after 
repeated admonitions from their best 
friends, transgressed the law, should 
suffer. We lament merely that their 
inn :cent families shall have to pay the 
penulty of their obstinacy and indiscre- 
tion. There, is however, a circumstance 
connected with the conviction of these 


individuals, which we think a matter of 


much keener regret, than it is a subject 
of rejoicing that the law has been vin- 
dicated. The refractory Orangemen 
were prosecuted by their Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbours, some of whom had, 
themselves, walked in the procession, 
some had entered the rooms where the 
offenders were regaling, and had drank 
of their cup and joined in their con- 
vers.:tion, while acting the part of spies 
upon them that they might afterwards 
appear as informers and prosecutors 
We are far from joining in the ery 
which the Roman Catholies of this 
country have raised against all who 
give information by which offenders 
miy be brought to justice; but we 
cannot think it well to purchase the 
discovery of an offence such as the 
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1836, 336. From this statement it ap- 
peared, that the grand total of commit- 
tals in 1835 was 3395, and in 1836 it 
was 5412. He made this statement upon 
the authority of returns made to the 
other house of parliament. He next in- 
formed their lordships of the convictions 
which had followed from these committals, 
at the assizes and sessions at Clonmel. 
The convictions in 1835 were 407, and 
in 1836, 842; for assaults in 1835, 105 ; 
and in 1836, 306; and for bedily harm, 
in 1835, 16; and in 1836, 69. He 
made that statement upon the authority 
of returns taken from the county books 
and published by order of the other house 
of parliament.” 


The entire conversation of this eve- 
ning was most important, in exhibiting 
the partiality of Lord Mulgrave’s go- 
vernment. It is singular that upon a 
former occasion, when similar charges 
were preferred, it was complained that 
they were brought in the absence of 
Lord Mu grave ; they were now brought 
in his presence, and he professed him- 
self unprepared to reply to them. 


TIONS AT ARMAGH, 


violation of the procession act, at the 
cost of a bitter feud between neigh- 
bours who had been previously on 
kindly terms with each other. We 
object to this the more, because the 
consequence of which we complain, 
need not have been risqued. The duty 
done by the Roman Catholics might have 
been discharged by the police ; the 
offence could have been just as fully 
proved by persons who would have 
been looked upon as engaged in the 
discharge of their proper duty; and 
the ill-blood which, we fear, may cause 
strife between parties, previously 
friends, would not have been created. 

We must do the Roman Catholic 
prosecutors the justice to declare, that 
they did not volunteer for the service 
in which they were engaged. A liberal 
magistrate, who might have ¢ employe: 1 the 
unobjctionable espionage of the police, 
directed the Roman Catholics to take the 





invidious office upon themselves. Such 
is modern Whig-conciliation. 
In various parts of Ulster, and, 


under very suspicious circumstances, 
the town of Dungannon, on the even- 
ing of the 12th of July, attempts were 
made by Roman C atholies to create 
disturbances which would have been 
stigmatised as Orange riots, They 
were defeated by the moderation of 
the Protestants. 
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MR, O'CONNELL AND CITY OF DUBLIN POLITICS, 


NO, 1.—PLEDGE TO KILKENNY. 


June 30.—Mr. O'Connell addressed 
a letter to the constituency of Kilkenny, 
containing the following passages : 


“To the Electors of the city of Kilkenny. 
* London, 30th June, 1837. 

« Beloved Fellow-Countrymen—I again 
offer myself for your suffrages at the ap- 
proaching general election, 

« These are times to try men’s souls, 
We have arrived suddenly at the very 
crisis of that experiment which I have 
been making for the last two years, to as- 
certain whether the union between the 
two countries can operate fur the welfare 
of both, or not. 

« Jam bound in candour to tell you that 
my own opinion is that it cannot so ope- 
rate. I almost hope I may be mistaken ; 
but full sure I am that the period has 
come when the trial will be complete, and 
the people of the entire empire will be 
able to judge of the value or the evil to 
Ireland of the present arrangement of her 
connexion with Great Britain. 

« The court hitherto has been hostile 
to Ireland. It would be criminal to con- 
ceal it from ourselves; and our enemies 
have long known and enjoyed the fact, 
that during the three last reigns the court 
was inimical to the Irish people. I care 
not whether the prejudice was national 
or religious, that it existed is plain and 
undeniable. 

«“ As to Ireland, our duty is to be roused 
throughout the land. In every borough, 
city, and county, we must be up and doing, 
‘ Liberty is in every blow.’ Your confi- 
dence will enable me to devote my time 
in forwarding the elections of others. 
For myself, I repose in your kindness. I 
have pledged myself not to seek the suf- 
frage of any other constituency whilst I 
possess your confidence. It is to me a 
source of pride as well as of duty, re- 
spectfully to abide by that pledge. 

«“ T have the honour to be, your ever 
devoted servant, 

“DaniEL O’ConneELL.” 


NO. 2.—INTIMIDATION AVOWED. 

Fiiday, July 7.--Mr. O'Connell ap- 
peared atthe General Association, and 
declared that— 

«¢ He did not intend to stand for the 
city of Dublin, unless he was compelled 
(cheers and laughter.) He felt sure that 
his friend Alderman Smith would vote 
for him at the next election. He said 
that the Orange cause was falling, and 
none but fools would stick to it. Indeed, 
since there is a lady on the throne, would 
it not be a shame to send so ugly a felluw 


as West to represent them before her Ma- 
jesty ?” (loud laughter.) 

The concluding sentences of his 
speech, we copy from the Morning 
Register :— 

«If they do not unite with us—if they 
still oppose us—we can brand them with 
the name of rebels. We will brand them 
as disloyal traitors if they dare to oppose 
aconstitutional Queenanda constitutional 
ministry (hear and cheers). We shall 
call them base traitors if they do not vote 
as they ought. We will have no death’s- 
head and cross-bones, or other such pu- 
nishment. But I'll tell you what we'll do, 
we'll write ballads on them (cheers and 
laughter )—we'll sing them through the 
country as base and degraded beings, 
The men will not speak to them, the 
children will hoot at them, and women 
will not look at them (cheers )—they will 
be accursed and degraded as the betrayers 
of their country, and traitors to their 
Queen (hear, hear.) We bear as our 
banners the royal arms, with the harp of 
Erin at its head. The ministry and the 
people are united together—liberty and 
the monarchy go hand in hand. All Ire- 
land isrising as one mighty man, and those 
few who will not serve her will be treated 
as those dirty, poisonous, and mephitie 
animals which were driven forth from the 
land by our patron saint, or they will find 
it impossible to breathe the pure air of 
liberty without participating in the feel- 
ings of their countrymen, After a few 
more words the learned gentleman sat 
down amid loud and long-continued 
cheering.” 

This is Mr. O’Connell’s mode of dis- 
claiming intimidation! 


NO. 3.—GOVERNMENT BRIBERY AVOWED. 

Monday, June 10.—A meeting of 
the Trades Union was held, at which 
Mr. O’Connell was announced as the 
“candidate for the city of Dublin,” the 
learned gentleman attended in person. 
The following passages we take from 
the report of his speech in the MJorn- 
ing Register lo 

« How pliant they will become after a 
short time; at the next election the names 
of voters will be entered in a little dic- 
tionary, and when any of them apply at 
the castle for places in the police, the wa- 
terguards, or as stipendiary magistrates, 
this little book will be referred to, and if 
their names are found at the wrong side, 
one will be too short for the police, an- 
other too tall for the waterguards; and 
as to the stipendiary magistrate, he will 
not do, as he cannot write his name. 
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(laughter, and loud cries of hear, hear.) 
There are no human beings more up to 
trap than the Orangemen. At the last 
election they were going to Sir Henry 
Hardinge at the castle, and congratulat- 
ing him on the victory of Waterloo, and 
about putting down the papists. Next 
election these fellows will be coming to 
myself with their «how do you do, Mr. 
O'Connell ? (luughter.) 1 will just re- 
ply, ‘very well I thank you.’ (much 
laughter. )” 

We had intended to have copied 
down some of the elegant sentences in 
which this scurrilous reviler vents his 
black malignity against Mr. West; on 
consideration, however, we will not 
pollute our pages by recording the 
gross personalities which, in better 
times, would have excluded the offen- 
der _ the pale of civilized society. 
It is of importance, however, to mark 
the pepe of Mr. 
Vass, especially the audacious avowal 


O'Connell's can- 


of his dependence on the profligacy of 


government. 

July 18.—A meeting of the General 
Association was held, at which it was 
promised that the second radical can- 
didate for the city —_ be announced. 
The meeting held, and no candidate 
named. Mr. O'Connell continued his 
threats of government intimidation, 


« Let me also mention to you that a 
good many in the police will be able to 
vote for us, in consequence of the new 
act being passed (cries of hear, hear.) 
The old police cannot continue in the 
situations they hold, and a candidate for 
a situation won't be worse off because 
he votes for two honest and independent 
candidates (laughter. ) 

«In the post-office also we shall be 
able to get some votes, as new arrange- 
ments are in contemplation in that de- 
partment, the quickness of the commu- 
nication by means of steam having ren- 
dered it necessary. That establishment 
will be remodelled, and people, generally 
speaking, do not forget themselves. So 
we shall get some votes there also (loud 
laughter. ) 

« Sir, I wish that every one who is, 
or may become acquainted with the fact 
of influence being used by the he 
the diferent public boards, to make those 
under them vote against me, would in- 
form me of it. I have eight or ten cases 
already, of this description, and if I could 
get some more, we would be enabled to 
interfere with the government to prevent 
this malpractice, who would not allow it 
to be persevered in; and thus persons so 
liberated from coercion would vote for 
me. Those exertions must be made, 
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and a list of .persons coerced to vote 
against me made out, when we shall have 
it shown in the proper quarter,” 


At the same meeting an address to 
the Queen was adopted, complaining 
that “a malignant faction” pursued 
in Ireland “a system of oppression, 
partiality and injustice,” and stating 
that since her majesty’s accession to 
the throne “two facts bad occurred 
most afllictive to the people of Ire- 
land ;’ the first was, that the bill for 
regulating polls in Ireland had been 
rejected by the lords ; we will quote 
the words of the address :-— 

“The faction of which we complain 
caused this bill to be rejected by a large 
majority in 

“ The second fact is as simple as it is 
heart-rending in its details. 

“On the evening of the 28th of 
June, the eve of the holy apostles of St. 
Peter and St. Paul—it was a lovely 
evening—and some Catholic children 
had, at a place called Mollyash, in the 
county of Monaghan, lighted a bonfire, 
according to an ancient and innocent 
practice. 

“ They were, most gracious lady — 
the children were ir. their cheerful gaiety 
sporting inoffensively and innocently round 
the fire, when, as the dusk covered the 
approach of the assassins, a shot was 
heard, and, behold! one of the children 
—his name was Devine—fell dead; a 
second shot, and the brother of the slain 
Jay murdered at his side; a third shot 
but we have stated details more than 
sufficient. 

“ All that we implore, most gracious 
sovereign—all that we humbly and most 
respectfully implore of your majesty, is 
to protect your most faithful and dutiful 
people of Ireland and their children from 
the machinations of that faction whose 
influence procured the noon-day injustice 
in the House of Lords, and the evening 
slaughter of your juvenile subjects in the 
county of Monaghan.” 


the House of Lords, 





At the same meeting Mr. O'Connell 
made use of the following allusion, 
the application of which he left to 
others. 

« My friend Ray has been furnished 
with a suggestion by the Picwick papers 
which will be found most useful for the 
purposes of organization. The education 
of the London pickpockets is there de- 
scribed as being effected by a species of 
dumb show — an old Jew representing 
the victim to be plucked, Our excellent 
under secretary has taken a hint from 
Pickwick.” 

The meeting, 


however, separated 
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without being able to procure any old 
Jew to represent the victim to be 
plucked. 

July 19th—Mr. O'Connell an- 
nounced, at a meeting of the Trades’ 
Union, the second Radical candidate 
for the city, Mr. Robert Hutton, “ one 
of the Huttons of Summerhill.” The 
following passages we take from the 
learned gentleman’s speech. The first 
explains the mode of canvass he recom- 
mends— 


« Now, at this election, the first thing 
I have to ask you is, not to come to 
Green-street till six-o’clock in the even- 
ing of each day. Come there then, and 
Pil tell you the state of the poll. Let 
every man who cannot vote refrain from 
coming there till six o’clock, but go round 
amongst your neighbours, and take off 
your hats and say, ¢ Will you be so good 
as to vote for O'Connell and Hutton? 
You cannot conceive how coaxing men 
seem when they go up and say, ‘ Do me 
the favour of voting for O'Connell and 
Hutton.’ Talk to their honest wives, 
and say to them, ‘WILL YOU HAVE YOUR 
HUSBANDS HOOTED THROUGH THE STREETS 


THE COMING 


July 17.—Her most gracious Ma- 
jesty this day prorogued “parliament i in 
person—there was nothing remarkable 
connected with her closing speech ex- 
cept its omissions. There was not the 
slightest allusion to the state of Ireland. 
Although the growing tranquillity of 
this country has formed a dale sub. 
ject of congratulation in the royal 
speeches since the accession of the Mel- 
bourne ministry. 

Before these pages can meet the eye 
of our readers, the elections will in many 
places have terminated, In all, a very 
few days more will decide the result. It 
is therefore needless for us to venture 
on prophecy or speculation. Had we 
no better grounds than our opponents 
have for their boasting calculations, 
there were little use in stating our 
opinions. 

The time for words is past—that for 
action is come. Every where the 
friends of the Queen and the consti- 
tution are in good heart. And if the 
contest be now placed upon its right 
grounds before the people ; and if the 
Protestant spirit of this mighty empire 
be aroused to the energy that the 
greatness of the interests that are at 
stake demands—the faction that has 
so long tyrannised over the throne and 
the people will be crushed for ever. 
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OF DUBLIN, and looked on as traitors to 
their country ?? Oh, no! your husbands 
are honest men, or they would not have 
such good wives as you are.” 


After this very manly advice to 
threaten women, and so engage the 
fears of the more timid sex in the cause 
of revolution, the chivalrous speaker 
very appropriately employs the name 
of the Queen. 

«« Now I have good news for you. As 
soon as we beat the Tories heartily, the 
Queen will come to Ireland—and the 
Tories and the Orangemen know right 
well that the heart of the Queen is with 
old Ireland—and that, instead of being 
surrounded with the elite of the faction, 
as the late king, her uncle, was, when he 
came—oh ! by the by, he pretended to be 
very good- natured when he came here— 
she will be really so.’ 

In the course of his speech, he said 
that the watchword of their party must 
now be—* WE MUST GET RID OF THE 
HanoveriAns.” And _ assured the 
Trades, that the Honourable Randal 
Plunkett was private secretary to the 
King of Hanover. 


ELECTION. 


It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the struggle of which the 
notes of preparation are already strik- 
ing on ourear. The entire policy of 
the new re *ign—God grant it may be a 
long one—will most probably be ‘deter- 
mined by the character of the first par- 
liament of Queen Victoria. 

The question which the people of 
England, and Ireland, and Scotland 
must now decide, is simply this. Shall 
Britain be a Christian state? Let this 
question be put plainly and distinctly 
to every constituency in the three 
kingdoms, and we are lar mistaken in 
our estimate of the British nation, 
unless they answer by an immense ma- 
jority that they are not ready to abro- 

gate that national Christianity which 
fies so long been the charter of liberty 
aud the safeguard of our prosperity. 
The unmanly and ungenerous attempt 
to mix up ‘the name of our Queen 
with their own base and selfish objects 
will aid the Whig ministry but little. 
The friends of the sovereign know too 
well how the thraldom of a faction 
embittered the declining years of the 
most kind-hearted monarch that ever 
sat upon the British throne, And in 
the sacred name of liberty they are 
resolved that the same dark and ig- 
noble thraldom shall not cast its 
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shadow upon the fair hopes of his suc- 
cessor. 

Never was there a cause more glo- 
rious than that which is now confided 
to the energies of the Conservatives 
of Britain—the cause of our ancient 
monarchy—the cause of a free consti- 
tution—the cause of the venerable 
churches of the land. Th: man whose 
heart feels no enthusiasm in such a 
cause—the man who could not make any 
personal sacrifice to maintain it—has 
no heart—no heart to be animated by 
the glorious recollection of the past— 
no heart to glow with still more glo- 
rious auticipations of the future. 

Protestants of Ireland—-to you the 
appeal is made upon pec suliar grounds, 
Personally you have been insulted— 
you have been oppressed. A penal 
law has been put in force against you— 
more grievous, because more undefined 
than the worst statute of exclusion of 
which Roman Catholics ever com- 
plained—your freedom—your religion 
—your property is at stake. It may 
be that this is the last opportunity thi it 
Providence will ever allow of main- 
taining your rights in the arena of civil 
contest. Now orn NEVER be your 
watchword. The rights which you 
now abandon, you never will recover, 

Protestants of Ireland—shall the fae- 
tion that has trampled on you crush 
you for ever ?—that is the question that 
will be put toyou. Will you continue 
to submit to the despotisin of an irre- 
sponsible dictator, or will you join 
with the people of Eng land to free 
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yourselves, your queen, and your 
country from the thraldom of the base? 
Let the issue of this election be 
what it may, we do not altogether 
despair of England. There is a reno- 
vating power in the spirit of the Eng- 
lish nation, which will redeem the con- 
stitution from even sorer trials than that 
by which it is tried ; but as to Ireland, 
the contest for its possession, if now 
decided, is decided for ever. On the 
result of the next election the destinies 
of Ireland depend. If our adversa- 
ries now succeed, a popish ascendancy 
is virtually established—the tyranny of 
an intolerant church is secured, and in 
a little time after their triumph, with 
the extinction of Protestantism will 
perish every hope of the regeneration 
of our couutry. 
In the name, then, of that country 
which, when it is governed by Pro- 
testant principles, and not till then 


will be 


“ Great, glorious, and free”— 


in the name of our religion—our con- 
stitution, and our Queen, we are ready 
for the contest. In the sacred name 
of liberty—that liberty upon which 
our enemies have trampled—in the 
name of the sovereign they would en- 
thral—the constitution they would sub- 
vert, and the religion they would de- 
stroy. In the name of Ireland we go 
forward to the contest. It is no im- 
piety in such a cause to inscribe upon 
our banner the sacred watchword— 


“FOR GOD AND FOR OUR NATIVE LAND.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


July 24.—We have only j 


just time to add that government are exerting the 


most profligate influence in the city of Dublin, on behalf of Mr. O'Connell. 
The officers of Lord Mulgrave’s household have been busy as his canvassers— 
the castle tradesmen have been, in some instances, actually threatened that, if 
they vote for West and Hamilton, they will find a difficulty in getting payment of 


All will not do. 


their accounts. 





More of this next month. 





